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Art. I.— The Two Testaments in their Relation to each 
Other. 


HE exact relation which subsists between the two collec- 
tions of ancient records which unite to form Holy Scrip- 
ture, is a subject on which few seem to have any definite and 
well-grounded judgment, although it is very well known that 
this topic lies very near the root of many questions constantly 
coming up for solution in the present age. For want of a well- 
considered and accurate decision of this preliminary inquiry, 
evidence derived from the Old Testament is often practically 
evaded, and often fails in its effect. Every one familiar with 
theological investigations has had occasion to observe this at 
such times as he has sought to convince the understanding of 
his readers by appealing to the testimony of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. Old Testament citations have usually importance 
attached to them when they come in to confirm principles, 
which, for other sufficient reasons, we have seen it right to 
adopt ; but when their testimony is clearly on the opposite side 
to that which we have already adopted, we somehow contrive 
to remember that these ancient records are superseded by the 
New Testament, and that the state of things there described, 
however well it may have been adapted to the circumstances 
of the people of God in their minority, is now, in the manhood 
of the church, a little out of date, and is scarcely up to the 
requirements of a higher and more spiritual dispensation. 
Practically, this means that it is not divine revelation, but our 
own sense of what is right and proper to believe and to do 
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which is to form our religious sentiment, and to regulate our 
moral action. At the very least it means, that evidence from 
one part of Scripture does not stand exactly on the same level 
with evidence from another—a position clearly antagonistic to 
that great principle which most of us have been taught from 
childhood to cherish with undoubting faith—that the entire 
Word of God is the rule of faith and life. This inconsistency of 
judgment arises, we think, from the want of definite knowledge 
as to the exact relation in which the two Testaments stand to 
each other, and, when carried to its natural issues, expresses 
itself in contradictory statements of opinion, and in painful 
uncertainty of action. 

In laying down some principles on this subject, and in point- 
ing out some of their applications, we do not profess that we 
have reached the ultimate and foundation truth of the matter. 
Our desigh is rather to call attention to its importance, to 
stimulate thought, to suggest somewhat to those who are 
more familiar with such investigations, in order that, by repeated 
efforts, some clear, well-defined, and indisputable principle may 
be reached, which may supply a firm basis for subsequent 
inquiries. When truth itself is too high to be grasped, it is a 
healthful exercise to stand on tip-toe and touch it if we can. 

We begin by noticing the vast chasm which separates the 
two main portions of Revelation. There is a chasm in regard 
to time ; there is a chasm in regard to language; there is a 
chasm in the social and political surroundings of the events 
described. Not oniy so, but the moral sentiments, the modes 
of worship, the forms of religious life, are so different, that a 
man who passes from the polar regions to the tropics scarcely 
feels a greater change of temperature, than is felt in a religious 
sense by one who passes from the types and shadows of the 
Pentateuch to the clear realities of the Gospels, from the keen, 
incisive denunciations of the prophets, to the genial warmth of 
apostles and evangelists. The moral atmosphere is entirely 
changed. ‘The local has made way for the universal ; limita- 
tion has given place to expansion, constraint to freedom, death 
to life, condemnation to glory. 

So painfully was the contrast felt, even in the early unscien- 
tific ages of Christianity, that some acute thinkers could, with 
difficulty, bring themselves to believe that two systems so 
apparently different as those presented in the law and the 
gospel, could have originally emanated from the one infinitely 
wise and unchangeable Being. Some Gnostics of the second 
century went to the extreme of supposing that the Old Testa- 
ment was not the production of the Supreme Deity, but rather 
of the Demiurge, whose works Jesus was commissioned to 
counteract and destroy. If this were so, it would certainly 
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account for the apparent harshness of the Jewish legislation, 
for the cumbrous and seemingly unspiritual ceremonial, and 
for the deflections from rectitude which, on various occasions, 
are allowed to pass without rebuke in the Old Testament. It 
is questionable, however, whether the hypothesis would be 
attended with many other advantages, while it is certain that 
it would call into existence at least ten difficulties, any one of 
which would be more huge and terrible than any of those that 
it had put out of the way. The Gnostic heresy is long since 
dead. Christians everywhere are now agreed in the belief that 
the Book of Revelation, like the Book of Nature, has no second 
author. A work whose constituent parts are the production of 
at least forty different men, writing in different places, and 
separated some of them from the others by centuries, must, of 
necessity, present great diversities in thought and style; but 
amid all these diversities, one grand plan and purpose is mani- 
fest throughout. So much is this felt on closer inspection to 
be the case, that the old Gnostic notion is universally exploded. 
Intelligent persons may still be found who do not profess to 
believe that any portion of Scripture is divine, but no man now 
thinks of accounting for the moral distance between the two 
Testaments, by alleging that one of them is from God and the 
other from the devil. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that while both are in 
their origin divine, the New Testament is the more recent in 
production ; that the works which it contains are the latest 
written expression of the divine mind ; and that they present 
the full development of a religious system which the Old 
Testament exhibits in germ only. This is the one grain of 
truth that underlies the common prejudice which exalts the 
gospels and the epistles at the expense of the Jaw and the pro- 
phets, and which unduly disparages the latter without over- 
estimating the former. Every one who mixes in religious 
society of almost any grade, has at some period encountered 
the growing impression that the Jewish Scriptures are now 
obsolete—that at least they have lost in a great degree the 
binding force which they once possessed, that precepts embodied 
in them, and in them only, cannot legitimately command un- 
qualified obedience from Christians, that in fact no religious 
duty can be proved to be a present duty, except it be proved 
from the New Testament. 

“Does not the word testament mean a will?” said a shrewd 
but unlettered peasant to his minister. “ Yes, it sometimes 
has that meaning,” was the answer. “But if a man makea 
new will, does not this of necessity revoke any other will which 
was in existence before it?” “Among men such is, un- 
doubtedly, the case,” said the minister. “That being so,” 
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rejoined the peasant, “does not the fact that God has given us 
the New Testament, deprive the Old Testament of its validity 
as arule of conduct, and can it now be of any other use to 
Christians than like an old will to shew the intention of the 
testator at the time it was made?’ To an error put so 
plausibly, it is no doubt difficult to give an answer equally 
clear and equally plausible. An uneducated man can scarcely 
be induced to perceive how deceptive and unsafe it is to found 
any important principle upon a mere analogy between our acts 
and the acts of that great Being, whose thoughts and whose 
ways are so different from man’s. The fallacy of the argument 
lies in supposing that He, “with whom is no variableness 
neither shadow of turning,” changes as a man changes, who, 
by every new record of the disposition of his effects, absolutely 
invalidates every other record by which it was preceded. God 
does not alter his plan, though he may modify his law to suit 
the altered circumstances of humanity. The New Testament 
is not a distinct and independent revelation—it is rather the 
completion of a revelation which was in process of communica- 
tion for ages—it is the finishing of an edifice, in whose erection 
priests and prophets were engaged for centuries, but which 
required to have the top-stone laid upon it by evangelists and 
apostles in order to make it perfect. To carry out the peasant’s 
figure, it is not so much a new will, revoking everything that 
had gone before it, as a codicil to a will, altering some old 
arrangement now no longer needed, and providing for some 
new circumstances, which, in the case before us, Omnis- 
cience doubtless foresaw from the beginning, but which were 
not in actual existence when the document was at first pre- 
pared. 

In the conversation now quoted, the peasant was merely giving 
utterance to an opinion which it would be a mistake to suppose 
peculiar to peasants or artisans. The probability is, that 1t was 
derived from others superior in intelligence to himself, whose 
treatment of the Old Testament Scriptures may have, unde- 
signedly perhaps, communicated to his mind the impression 
which he embodied in words. Perhaps in the public services 
of the church he may have heard the lesson of inspired wisdom 
read constantly from the gospels and epistles, but from the law 
and the prophets rarely. Out of every ten discourses pro- 
nounced from the pulpit, nine may have been based on pas- 
sages found in the New Testament only. The very songs of 
the sanctuary, indited by inspiration, embedded in the Scrip- 
ture, surrounded.by so many holy associations, and in which 
millions of the saints now asleep have expressed towards God 
the deepest and purest feelings of the heart, may have fallen 
into disuse, and may too frequently have had substituted for 
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them something of a different origin, supposed to be better 
adapted to Christian use. He may have read in his favourite 
Christian monthly, that some precept, which he recognises as 
a portion of what he has always regarded as a moral and uni- 
versal law, which has long been held in respect by the people 
of God, and whose observance is a blessing to humanity, is now 
entirely divested of divine obligation, because it was originally 
addressed to Jews, and has not had its sanctions repeated in the 
New Testament. Philosophic theologians, perhaps, may have 
told him that the whole moral law, not one poor, pitiful frag- 
ment of it, is abrogated for reasons not unsimilar ; that it is 
in fact quite a mistake to suppose that the Christian, in the 
freedom of his present state, is under any written “ preceptive 
rule” whatever, and not under the “influence of an inward 
directing life.” The philosopher aims to outshine the other 
moral instructors of the age, by calling the Old Testament an 
“old Jew book ” and by wondering why it is that this enlight- 
ened generation is to go about in its “old Jew clothes” for 
evermore, when it might shine in tinsel sheen, and flaunt in 
cap and bells, and don all the gay attire, better adapted, no 
doubt, to the taste and habits of an age which has so far cast 
into the shade the dull and sober folly of the past. The 
Rationalist comes directly to the point at which the others 
aim in a sort of roundabout fashion, and maintains broadly that 
the Old Testament was written for the Jews only, and that 
Christians have nothing to do with it as a guide of faith and 
conduct. 

In striking contrast to the treatment which the Old Testa- 
ment receives from the flippant and shallow theology now so 
much in vogue, is the profound respect in which it was held 
by Christ and his apostles. They constantly revert to it as 
the infallible director of faith and life: its simplest statement 
is held by them as conclusive upon any question which it 
touches: in its very words and phrases, they find the basis for 
a solid argument, or point out a profound and spiritual mean- 
ing. It is by passages directly cited from what the philoso- 
pher calls the “old Jew book” that our Great Master, in the 
hour of fierce temptation, fortifies his own resolution, and 
puts the evil spirit to flight. In his sermon on the mount, 
he explains the deep spiritual meaning which underlies the 
precepts of Sinai, and asserts in terms the most emphatic, that 
“ Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled” When he reads 
from the prophet in the synagogue of Nazareth, the congre- 
gation are taught that the passage read speaks about himself. 
When the great Teacher, standing at the head of the Chris- 
tian ages, sums up the first and greatest commandment of all, 
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it is in words found substantially in the Old Testament. 
When, some years before the earliest book in the New Testa- 
ment was written, he commands them to search the Scrip- 
tures, it is obvious that it was the Jewish Scriptures that he 
meant. The Jews he represents as erring in not being 
sufficiently familiar with their own Scriptures ; and among 
the last sayings of the Redeemer in his agony were words 
extracted from them,—a circumstance not rendered less em- 
phatic by the fact that it is not on record that he ever quoted 
any other book. After the resurrection, his thoughts dwelt 
much on the subjects contained in these writings, and in the 
interval before the ascension, he expounded to his astonished 
followers the things in them concerning himself. 

The existing fragments of the discourses delivered by the 
apostles in the discharge of their evangelistic work, testify to 
the use which they made of the Old Testament in convincing 
their countrymen that Jesus was the Christ. Paul used it in 
reasoning with them in the synagogue every Sabbath day, and 
the Bereans were counted a noble people for the diligence 
with which they tried the preaching of the apostles by this 
unerring test. It was the Scriptures contained therein, which 
Timothy knew from his childhood, and which we have high 
authority for saying were able to make him “ wise unto salva- 
tion through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” The founders of 
Christianity taught invariably that these ancient writings were 
designed to promote the faith and instruction, and to stimulate 
the hope of after ages; and the apostles, like their Master, 
used them, not only in illustration, but in argument, for estab- 
lishing principles, and for enforcing great practical lessons. 
All these considerations help to make it plain that, however 
much it be the fashion now to depreciate the older revelation, 
in the judgment of those from whom Christianity derives all 
its authority, the Old Testament was not regarded either as 
obsolete or useless, but as full to overflowing with the lessons 
of inspired truth. 

To this line of remark, two answers might possibly be given. 
The frequent appeals made by Christ and his apostles to the 
Jewish Scriptures constituted, it might be said, a sort of 
argumentum ad hominem,—an argument which, without 
pledging the user of it to any high degree of faith in the Old 
Testament, might nevertheless be sufficient to prove that the 
Jew, on his own principles, was bound to receive Christ as the 
Messiah. This, we admit, would account for such a fact as 
that Paul reasoned with the Jews every Sabbath out of the 
Scriptures,—they were the only standard of appeal that his 
opponents were willing to acknowledge; but, we submit, it 
cannot account for the manifest veneration that Christ and 
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his apostles cherished for these ancient writings, nor for the 
frequent use made of them by the Christians of the apostolic 
age. Or, it might be alleged, that, as the New Testament was 
yet unwritten when these commendations were bestowed upon 
the Old, there is somewhat of unfairness in pressing such 
testimonies as evidence to guide us in determining their rela- 
tive claims. It is indeed true that the Christian Scriptures 
were not then committed to writing; but it is no less true 
that their authors were then alive, and that the use which 
these inspired teachers of Christianity made of the Old Testa- 
ment, and that the terms in which they spoke of that collec- 
tion of ancient documents, have come down to us with all the 
authority that justly attaches to the apostles of Christ, and are 
woven inseparably into the very texture of their writings, and 
are on record for the guidance of succeeding ages. If men 
will persevere in elevating one portion of divine revelation at 
the expense of another, nothing can be fairer than to quote 
the testimony of that portion, which they profess to honour, 
in favour of that other portion which they persistently degrade. 

Let us now open and examine the Old Testament. Amid 
its varied and multitudinous contents we find some incidents 
and details which do not appear to be so edifying as others,— 
a remark that might justly be made of the New Testament as 
well, Many of its facts are genealogical, antiquarian, histori- 
cal—mere relics of things which once had a human interest, 
but which now appear to bear very remotely, if at all, on the 
religious or other concerns of humanity. But we must learn 
to take God’s book as we take God’s world—as we find it, 
rather than as we would like it: to a ripe and Christian 
scholarship, precious, though at first unperceived, truths slowly 
reveal themselves in the words of inspiration; while patient 
industry has turned to account and made fruitful some of its 
most isolated and apparently barren facts. But apart from 
all such things, the Old Testament contains very much that 
can never grow old or meaningless: representations of the 
character of the Unchangeable, which, if true at all, must be 
true for ever ; germs of doctrine and fully developed truths 
which still hold their place in all the creeds of Christendom ; 
predictions fulfilled and unfulfilled in regard to the fall of 
kingdoms, the overthrow of cities, the origin and growth of 
institutions, the destiny of nations. The spirit of its historians, 
as well as of its prophets ‘and poets, is the testimony which 
they bear to Christ and to his kingdom. The same moral 
phases of human nature are exhibited in the one part of 
Scripture as in the other. Both alike agree in the representa- 
tion that man is ruined by sin, yet not so ruined as to be 
beyond hope of salvation, and that the servants of God, saved 
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by grace, are in this world tried by sufferings and temptations, 
but nevertheless look forward hopefully to a future deliverance 
and rest. In both parts can be seen the same disease at work 
in humanity, the same danger, the same enemies, the same 
Saviour, the same struggle, the same victory, the same reward ; 
but with this difference, that what the Old Testament presents 
under shadow, the New exhibits in the sunlight. Taken 
together, they constitute one grand book, each part necessary 
to the completeness of the other. The pyramid of divine 
revelation is composed of two parts,—the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; apart from the New Testament the structure would 
have no apex, apart from the Old it would have no base. 

Still it must not be forgotten that the Christian Scriptures 
have been written since the Jewish, and as they themselves 
assume the principle, that what was once adapted to the 
circumstances of men may not always remain so, it becomes 
an interesting inquiry, how far the legislation of the Old 
Testament is affected by the principles embodied in the New. 
We say legislation, because practically it comes to this. God 
is unchanged ; truth is unchanged ; man’s relationship to God 
is unchanged, except in so far that the payment of the price 
of redemption, once a thing of the future, is now a thing of 
the past ; the promises and the threatenings of God are un- 
changed—all are unchanged, except in this, that all these 
subjects now stand out more distinctly in the light of a fuller 
revelation. But the point of deepest interest is to inquire, 
how far is the duty which men owe to God and to each other 
changed, now that we are in possession of an additional part 
of divine revelation, which there can be no doubt modifies to 
some extent the portion which was first received. ‘The grand 
inquiry is, How far does that modification reach? What 
portion, if any, of the Old Testament legislation, is now bind- 
ing upon Christians ? 

We must candidly admit that we are not prepared to sub- 
mit any well-defined axiom whose truth will command the 
concurrence of every reader, and the application of which will 
have the talismanic effect of enabling him to pronounce un- 
erringly on the obligatory nature of any individual precept of 
the Mosaic economy. ‘That would be perhaps impossible. 
Even if we could produce such a principle, and could convince 
all men of the truth of it, endless differences would arise from 
the endeavour to apply it. We prefer to attempt the humble, 
but not useless, task of laying down some plain facts, which 
will, we hope, commend themselves to the judgment of our 
readers, and enable them to take an accurate and consistent 
view of the subject. 


1. Underneath the legislation of the Bible, there is A LAW 
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OF NATURE, to which man cannot in any circumstances safely 
run counter, and which he is bound to obey independent of a 
written revelation altogether. This law is the relic of an 
inscription, which originally the finger of God impressed on 
humanity, and which the dire catastrophe of the fall has not 
been able entirely to efface. In the period from Adam to 
Moses, before any portion of divine revelation was committed 
to writing, men lived under this moral law exclusively. Where 
there is no law there is no transgression, but the facts recorded 
of Sodom and of the Deluge prove, that in that vast period of 
human history there was transgression enough. If written 
revelation were entirely withdrawn, and we reduced to the same 
condition in which mankind existed before the first inspired 
penman lived, we would still be under a law, the breach of which 
would bring to us, as it did to them, penalties culminating in 
death. No subsequent change of dispensation—no after abro- 
gation of any written law can affect, in the smallest degree, 
this unwritten law which has its basis in the nature of God and 
constitution of man. It is quite true that the Old Testament 
assumes this law as true, states it in words, and lends to it 
additional sanctions of its own; but no change that may in 
after times befall the peculiarities of the Mosaic or other Old 
Testament legislation can in the slightest degree affect that 
older law, which comes directly from God, which Scripture 
assumes and embodies in itself, but which would be equally 
binding upon men if the will of God had never been expressed 
in any written form whatever. 

2. Some precepts of the Old Testament were never intended 
to be binding universally upon the people of God. They 
were addressed to individuals in peculiar circumstances, or 
given for a purpose which has long since been carried into 
effect. The command of God made it a duty for Noah to build 
the ark, for Abraham to offer up his only son, for Moses to 
stand before Pharaoh, for the Israelites to borrow from the 
Egyptians, for the invaders of Canaan to exterminate its idola- 
trous natives; but it is quite evident that these commands 
were addressed to individual men and individual races in cir- 
cumstances which can never occur again, that the design of 
these commands has been long since served, and that, by no 
fair stretch of interpretation, can it be understood that they 
were ever intended to receive obedience from individuals or 
nations in after ages. God’ has work for every servant of his, 
but it is quite evident that the same work does not lie at every 
man’s door. The special duty of Noah was not the special 
duty of Moses ; and what was the special duty of either one or 
other, cannot now be the work of any of the servants of God. 
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It was never intended that commands addressed to special 
persons for special reasons should receive general obedience. 

3. Many precepts, which once were binding generally on 
the people of God, are now obligatory no more. <A precept 
which once imposed obligation may cease to do so in one of 
two ways: it may be expressly repealed, or it may be fulfilled ; 
that is, the purpose for which it was given may be now accom- 
plished, and, consequently, the reason for its observance may 
cease to exist. The teaching of Christ, while expressly assert- 
ing that one letter should not pass from the law till all would 
be fulfilled, manifestly implied that the fulfilment of any por- 
tion of it is reason sufficient for that portion ceasing to be obli- 
gatory. Animal sacrifice is an illustration of this. That oldest 
form of divine worship was typical of the central fact of the 
Christian redemption ; it assumed the guilt of the worshipper, 
it was an illustration of the great doctrine of substitution, it 
pictured in a striking form the desert of sin, it pointed to the 
atonement of the promised Deliverer. But this is now an 
event of the past; the good things shadowed forth in the 
victim which bled at the altar are actually realised, and now 
there is no further need for the institution. Christians are not 
indeed forbidden to bring bulls and goats to the altar, in so 
many express words ; but now that Christ has suffered, the 
grand design of sacrifice is accomplished, and there is no farther 
need for a rite the purpose of which has been fully wrought out. 

Farther, many things enjoined upon men in the Old Testa- 
ment are now set aside by express enactment in the New. 
This is the case, for instance, in regard to circumcision as well 
as other matters. During the lifetime of the apostles, a con- 
troversy arose as to whether circumcision was necessary to sal- 
vation, and the apostles and elders who were at Jerusalem met 
to deliberate on the subject. The question as it came before 
the meeting took a broader form—namely, as to how far the 
law of Moses was binding upon Gentile Christians: and the 
decision arrived at was, that Christians were free from the law 
of Moses in every respect, except as to abstaining from meats 
offered to idols, from fornication, from things strangled, and 
from blood. This decision exempted Gentile Christians, not 
only from circumcision, but from everything peculiar to the law 
of Moses with the exceptions named. It could not, and indeed 
was never intended to exempt men from the moral Jaw, which 
was in force from the first, independent of Moses, and which 
Moses only adopted and confirmed ; but with the exceptions 
- specified, it does relax the obligations of every other portion of 

the law. The decision of the apostolic council, recorded in the 
15th of Acts, sweeps away at a stroke everything that was 
merely ceremonial, or that belonged to the peculiar civil polity 
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of the Jewish people. To prove from the Mosaic law that any- 
thing is a duty, it is not enough to shew that it is em- 
bodied in the Pentateuch—that by itself is not sufficient to 
impose obligation now ; it must be proved that the precept in 
question is a principle of the law of nature, or that it is spe- 
cially exempt from the repeal of the Jewish law by the 
apostolic council, or that it is re-enjoined in the New Testa- 
ment. If none of these things can be shewn, it is still possible 
that the precept may be useful in deciding some doubtful case 
which is not decided elsewhere, and which touches the social 
and natural relationships of humanity, and in this point of 
view may furnish needful guidance to one who really seeks 
divine direction ; but it is impossible to attach to it much 
binding force in face of the apostolic letter exempting Gentile 
Christians from any such burden. 

4. It follows that every Old Testament precept of a general 
nature, and which has never yet been fulfilled or repealed, 
still continues to be binding. If it were otherwise, then 
Christ came to destroy the law and the prophets. But he did 
not come to destroy ; he came to fulfil. Besides, the principle 
in question we understand Him to have affirmed, when he 
said, “ Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in 
no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” 

The principle now stated does not necessarily imply that 
every example recorded in Scripture must of necessity entail 
obligation. An approved example proves in every instance 
that the thing done is lawful in similar circumstances ; but 
mere example does not necessarily prove that we are bound to 
do the same thing, because it is possible that the act done may 
be immoral, or it may to us be impossible of performance, or it 
may be entirely unsuited to our present condition, or it may be 
recorded in circumstances to shew that it was a mere indivi- 
dual act not designed for general imitation, or we may have 
express directions to act otherwise. But it is in some respects 
different with a precept or a principle. If a principle be 
enjoined upon us by infallible authority, it is our duty to 
receive it implicitly, subject to such modifications or extensions 
as it may please its author afterwards to communicate. If 
God was pleased to give a precept, which clearly was not 
addressed to special individuals, nor intended for a temporary 
purpose, but which can be fairly carried out in any place and at 
any time, and if that precept is not annulled by authority 
equal to that by which it was commanded, it is manifestly still in 
force. A divine command may fail to obtain respect from men, 
or it may even perish out of human memory, but it never grows 
obsolete—it stands forth luminously on the page of that Word 
which liveth and abideth for ever. All this depends on the 
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principle, true even under human governments, but still more 
true under the divine, that no law can be repealed by an 
authority inferior to that which originally imposed it. If God 
binds, man cannot loose: if God himself does not loose the 
bond, we are bound for ever. 

Let us now test the validity of these principles by applying 
them to the settlement of some of the questions of our time. 
It will be found on examination that they conduct us to results 
very different from those, which we must reach if we proceed 
on the principle, that nothing in religion binds except it comes 
to us on the express authority of the New Testament. 

If we allow the Jewish Scriptures to be entirely superseded 
by the Christian, we are shut up to discover the origin of THE 
CHURCH within the New Testament; and from this there is 
but a single step to the position of the sectaries who maintain, 
that in the antecedent period, that is, for two-thirds of the 
whole period of the existence of the human race, there was on 
the earth no church whatsoever. But it at least enlarges the 
field of vision if we view the subject on the principle, that the 
two Testaments are co-ordinate parts of the same revelation, 
bearing to each other the relations already defined. In that 
case, the church is not simply a divine institution, which makes 
its appearance on the world’s platform in the later ages of 
human history, but it is the congregation of the faithful in all 
ages—a society which originates in Eden, and which, unlike 
that ancient river that went forth from Paradise, has flowed on 
in unbroken volume since. It is the company of God’s saints 
in all countries and in all ages, for a time bounded visibly by 
Canaan, and limited to the natural seed of Abraham, and dis- 
tinguished by certain peculiarities of its own; but in New Tes- 
tament times, while preserving its continuity and identity, 
forming itself into a new organisation, with a new staff of 
officers, new rites of worship, and a new central truth. It is 
still what it was from the first, the society of the faithful, but 
the local, the temporary, the national drops from around it, and 
it stands out in fully developed form a kingdom older than any 
earthly kingdom, and destined alike to conquer and to survive 
them all. If we confine ourselves to the New Testament and 

refuse to look beyond it, we rob Christ of much of his glory, 
and shrivel up the history of his kingdom into eighteen cen- 
turies; but when each Testament is allowed its place as an 
integral and essential portion of divine revelation, and the pur- 
pose of God from the beginning is taken into account, what a 
-grand and comprehensive prospect is presented, not only of the 
plan of redemption, but of that old institution, which exists this 
moment at our doors, and which, notwithstanding all the weak- 
ness that adheres to it, has outlived the greatest nations of 
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this world, and which has still a career before it to which 
nothing except eternity can set bounds. 

The MODE OF MAINTAINING DIVINE WORSHIP is another sub- 
ject that must be affected very considerably by our view of the 
relations between the Testaments. If the New Testament only 
is to govern the practice of Christians, and all evidence from 
the Old is virtually out of court, there is no room for any 
difference of opinion on the subject. The case everywhere 
there presented, is that of a weak minority, designated the 
church, striving to exist in the dominions of a state whose 
rulers, from the highest to the lowest, are bitterly hostile to 
them. In such circumstances, countenance from the State, not 
to speak of substantial aid, is entirely out of the question. The 
church, if it live, must live upon its own resources, and divine 
worship must be maintained at the expense of the members. 
There is nothing else for it, but that “ He that is taught in the 
Word ” must “share with him that teacheth in all good things.” 
But the church, it is obvious, may exist in very different cir- 
cumstances ; it may, for instance, be in a position where kings 
and rulers are members of it, and the whole current of public 
sentiment runs strongly in its favour; or it may be in a 
position where the rulers, though not members of the church, 
are known to cherish friendly feelings in regard to it. And it 
is not self-evident that the same plan of church maintenance, 
which must be followed when the church is subject to a 
government avowedly hostile to its members and its principles, 
must of necessity be followed, either when the rulers of the 
State, though of a different religion, are friendly, or when they 
themselves and their people virtually constitute the church, 
and are interested in its weal. Examples of the cases here 
supposed actually occur in the Old Testament. When a whole 
nation, rulers and people, are at one on the subject of religion, 
as in the case of Israel, the priesthood are supported both bya 
portion of the offerings and by a tax which was a charge upon 
the land, while the other essentials of public worship are 
provided for exclusively by voluntary gifts. When the church 
was in a position of subjection to a friendly, though a pagan, 
government as in the case of the Jews after the return from 
the captivity, we find them, at a time when inspired prophets 
were among them, receiving gladly from Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, money needful for the house of God and for the pur- 
chase of offerings to be dedicated at the altar, and we have an 
inspired man—not, as he would be expected now to do, re- 
jecting such a gift with scorn, but blessing God “who had put 
such a thing as this in the king’s heart” (Ezra vii. 11-27). It 
is quite true that neither Testament supplies an example of 
what should be done in the matter, where the citizens, though 
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all nominally Christian, are divided into different sections, as 
jealous of, and as distinct from, each other as if they were of dif- 
ferent faiths ; and in such a case there is room for conflicting 
sentiment as to the application of general principles, and as to 
the relationship in which Church and State are to stand to 
each other, and as to how far the precedents supplied are to 
influence us in a case, for which we have in no part of Scripture 
any precedent whatever. But if example fail us as to one 
phase of the question, that is no good reason for ignoring, or 
wilfully discarding, such examples as we have. It may not be 
a duty to follow these precedents in every instance where they 
may appear to apply: that they take the form of precepts 
addressed to special persons, or of barely recorded examples, 
while teaching that the thing in itself is lawful, does not deny, 
nay it guarantees, to those in power the right to judge of the 
expediency of acting upon them in other cases: but to us it 
seems unfair in itself and disrespectful to Divine Revelation, 
for no adequate reason, to proceed and to argue, as if no such 
cases had any existence whatever on the face of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Let us shew, if we can, that the pre- 
cedents in question are repealed, or that they have met with a 
complete fulfilment—types and shadows of good things already 
come ; but if we fail to do so, why not acknowledge the truth 
that lies unrepealed on the face of the Divine Statute Book ? 
It may, or may not, be applicable to any case now existing— 
circumstances where it is applicable may, perhaps, never occur 
again, but there is in neither supposition any just reason why 
we should ignore or curtail any portion of the testimony of God. 
The better plan is to shew, if it can be done, that what was 
lawful once is lawful now no more. 

Taking the New Testament by itself, nothing is more certain 
than that it does not command us to devote a seventh of our 
time to purposes of rest and worship. Did we not know that 
the example and teaching of Christ were designed to correct 
the erroneous extreme into which the Pharisees in their 
scrupulosity ran, he would seem to encourage a violation rather 
than an observance of the SABBATH LAW: while Christians 
might frankly admit that the risen Saviour appeared on two 
successive occasions to his disciples on the first day of the week, 
that the most remarkable of all the Pentecosts fell upon that 
day, that upon it the disciples at Troas met to break bread, 
and that John was in the Spirit upon that day—we say they 
might admit all this without seeing in it a law binding all 
Christians universally upon that day to abstain from work, and 
to devote all its hours to purposes of rest and worship. The 
New Testament enjoins no man to devote the Lord's Day to 
rest and worship; and if mere example were enough to turn a 
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particular act into a general duty, all Christians would be 
bound to pray upon the housetop at the ninth hour, inasmuch 
as it is recorded how on one occasion Peter did so (Acts x. 9). 
The truth is, that it is not to the New Testament, but to the 
Old, that we must look for the institution of the Sabbath-law 
—the principle of one day’s rest after sia days’ work. Nature 
itself, antecedent to all written revelation, teaches no doubt 
that a time of work should be followed by a season of rest and 
worship ; but it does not settle the proportion that the one 
season is to bear to the other, whether one day in seven, or one 
day in eight, or one day inten. To the Old Testament we 
must look for this. It settles the proportion of six days’ work 
and one day’s rest ; it states as a matter of fact that this pro- 
portion was at creation sanctioned by the example of God: it 
indicates that in the patriarchal ages, anterior to the Mosaic 
law, men measured time after this fashion, and observed the 
division of weeks—a division which unlike that into months 
and years could not have been suggested by any of the great 
movements of the natural world: and it inserts this specific 
proportion into that portion of the Mosaic economy, which 
stands out by distinction as the Moral Law. The Sabbath 
law of one day’s rest after six days’ work being thus clearly 
established, encircled by provisions and warded by penalties 
peculiarly Mosaic, the New Testament intervenes, not to 
establish a new institution, but to modify and explain an 
institution already established. First, everything peculiarly 
Jewish in the law ceases to bind in conformity with the decision 
of the apostolic council—a fact, which at once disposes alike 
of such prohibitions as “ye shall kindle no fire throughout 
your habitation on the Sabbath-day” (Exod. xxxv. 3), and of 
the death-penalty attached to such acts as gathering sticks on 
the Sabbath (Numb. xv. 36). Next, rest is the predominating 
idea, and worship only the secondary idea, of the Sabbath in 
the Old Testament: but under the New Testament worship 
comes to the front, and rest retires into the secondary position. 
Christ teaches, both by precept and example, that a work of 
love to God, or of mercy to man or beast, may lawfully be done 
upon the day of rest ; and the examples of the apostles and of 
the Christians whom they instruct, comes in to shew that the 
seventh of our time may be given to the worship of God on the 
first day of the week with as much propriety as on the last. 
The mere example of meeting for worship on the first day of 
the week, taken by itself, would not be enough to establish a 
great law on an indisputable basis, and to impose a universal 
duty ; but it is surely enough to legalise the modification of a 
law already established. The Sabbath law had its basis in 
nature: the Mosaic system adopted the principle, and loaded 
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it with peculiar provisions and penalties, which now, in accord- 
ance with the permission of the apostolic letter (Acts xv.), bind 
no more: the New Testament continues the principle of six 
days’ work followed by one day’s rest, and modifies, in respect 
to the time of its observance and the duties to be performed, 
an institution which was anterior to any portion of the inspired 
record, and was coeval in its origin with the human race. Did 
the New Testament stand alone, the observance of the Lord’s- 
day would not be a matter of obligation, any more than the 
observance of Easter or Christmas, or of any festival which 
rests on the rather dubious basis of mere church authority : 
but when it is considered that the Old Testament gives voice 
to the dictates of nature in regard to rest after work, and pro- 
portions the time that the one is to bear to the other, this 
furnishes a basis for the modifications of New Testament 
example, and leaves no just reason for doubt, that to worship 
God on the first day of the week, and to abstain from worldly 
toil in order that worship may be more generally and profitably 
performed, are matters of imperative obligation. 

The facts thus stated in illustration of the relation of the 
Two Testaments to each other, cut away the roots of the most 
plausible argument ever advanced to justify PERSECUTION for 
believing and propagating religious error. No one, we think, 
can pretend that either the law of nature or anything in the 
New Testament can bind us to resist error with the sword, or to 
attempt its extirpation by force. But intelligent and good 
men, reading in the Old Testament that the idolater and 
blasphemer among the Israelites were to be put to death (Lev. 
xxiv. 14; Deut. xiii. 6-10), and not remembering that the 
position of God’s people at present is not exactly what it was 
then, have imagined that heresy and error are to receive no 
more quarter from the magistrate now than idolatry and 
blasphemy of old. This principle, conscientiously carried out 
by strong men who believed it to be true, has often in the past 
seized its victim and bound him to the stake, and heaped him 
round with faggots, and set fire to the pile. But one simple 
fact robs the persecutor of his argument, and leaves him with- 
out any scriptural authority for his bloody work. The cere- 
monial and judicial law of the Hebrews is not binding upon 
Christians. The letter of the apostolic council has settled that 
for ever. From the burden of keeping the law of Moses, in so 
far as it is supplementary to the moral law, we are exempt 
entirely,save and except that we are to “abstain from pollutions 
of idols, and of fornication, and of things strangled, and of 
blood.” No ruler therefore is under obligation by the law of 
God to put a man to death on the ground of his opinions, 
whether he be blasphemer or idolater, heretic or infidel. The 
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statute under which that penalty was once inflicted, is now 
repealed by the express authority of the New Testament ; and 
no man is justified in saying that the death penalty for such 
offences is now made obligatory by God. 

BAPTISM is at present the divinely appointed form of admit- 
ting to visible Church membership. Every instance of the 
administration of this ordinance in connection with the Chris- 
tian church, is the case of a Jew or a pagan who has renounced 
his former religion and has professed faith in Christ. From 
various well-known hints we may indeed conjecture that bap- 
tism was extended to the children of believers as well as to 
themselves, but on that point the New Testament, taken apart 
from the Old, supplies no evidence which could candidly be 
regarded as direct, and in itself satisfactory. But the case is 
altered when we take into account that, antecedent to the 
time of Moses, and for two thousand years before the re- 
construction of the church upon a Christian basis, the principle 
of admitting children in common with their parents into 
church membership was in full operation, and that this prin- 
ciple, divinely originated and established, has never been set 
aside. The rite of circumcision, which was the divine mode 
of giving effect to this principle, has indeed been repealed by 
express enactment, but there exists no evidence which can lead 
any candid man to believe that the principle itself has been 
ever touched with the design of relaxing its obligations. But 
if the principle of the church membership of children still 
exists, as it must till it is repealed, there is no mode of recog- 
nising it except by the administration of baptism. It is by bap- 
tism that the parents are admitted, and the precedent of the 
Old Testament confirms us in the belief that the ordinance 
which admits the parent should admit the child. The practice 
of infant baptism rests mainly on an Old Testament principle. 
Cut away the Old Testament, and you remove at once all solid 
foundation for an observance, which, with the exception of one 
or two respectable denominations, is at this moment the prac- 
tice of all Christendom. 

Another case is that of MARRIAGE CONNECTIONS. Tle instance 
of the incestuous person spoken of by Paul in his first epistle 
to the Corinthians, intimates plainly enough that there are 
some persons so nearly related to us, that to enter into bonds 
of marriage with them is, under the New Testament economy, 
asin. The marriage of a man with his stepmother is the case 
forbidden, and from it we may infer generally that marriage 
connection with any other person, more closely related than a 
stepmother, is forbidden also. Moreover, nature itself teaches 
that there are some persons so nearly related to us by blood, 
that marriage with them would be sin. Beyond this we can- 
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not go, either by the law of nature or the precepts of the New 
Testament. When we attempt to draw a line in order to 
shew how far it is possible to go in the direction indicated 
without committing sin—to fix a limit which humanity must 
not transgress—we must either fail or fall back upon the Old 
Testament. The much controverted 18th chapter of Leviticus 
supplies the main facts that bear upon the case. But here, 
again, we must remember that the apostolic letter has relaxed 
the obligations of the ceremonial and judicial law in every- 
thing except in the matter expressly excepted in the 15th of 
Acts, and in face of it we can scarcely say that the statements 
in the 18th of Leviticus come to us with the force of direct 
commandments. But when we consider that the passage in 
question pronounces upon natural and social relations which 
were not peculiar to the Jews, but are common to humanity 
in every age, and that it supplies instruction upon a point 
which is not touched by any other part of divine revelation, 
we must believe that no Christian should intentionally decline 
such guidance. To shut our eyes wilfully to the divine regu- 
lations of old, in circumstances such as we have described, and 
to look upon men and women as free to enter into any 
marriage connection, not expressly forbidden by the law of 
nature or by the New Testament, would be an inference of 
a wide sweep, which, if acted on to any extent, would be a 
fruitful source of confusion in society. 

That the New Testament lends its sanction to civil govern- 
ment, and to all that civil government requires in order to 
carry out the objects for which it was ordained, can scarcely 
be called in question by any one who has read the 13th 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. He who bears the 
sword is vested with power to make laws, to enforce obedience, 
to raise taxes, to punish criminals, and to wage war for just 
and necessary reasons. It does not pledge any one, however, 
to the justice or expediency of CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. With 
the Old Testament, all divine sanction for this last penalty of 
crime must of necessity fall to the ground. The law of Moses 
indeed went so far as to pronounce the death penalty for what 
would now be regarded as the minor offences of theft, blas- 
phemy, idolatry, sabbath breaking, witchcraft, and adultery. 
This phase of criminal jurisprudence, peculiar in a great 
extent, but not altogether so, to the Hebrew nation, may now 
be regarded as entirely set aside by the apostolic decree ; 
but apart altogether from the Mosaic legislation, we find that 
the Old Testament lends its sanction to the infliction of capital 
punishment for the greatest offences, such as treason and 
murder. As early as the days of Noah, the principle was 
inculeated that the man who intentionally robs another of 
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his life justly forfeits his own; while in later Jewish history, 
we find the most pious of the Hebrew princes inflicting the 
death penalty upon those who rebelled against their govern- 
ment. And yet capital punishment in these cases is not 
enjoined in such a way as to make it a duty in every case of 
treason and murder. What the Bible does is to lend its 
sanction to a principle, the application of which, in every case, 
is a matter of expediency, of which the ruler is to be the judge. 
The Bible does not make capital punishment a duty which 
the state is under obligation to perform in every case, but it 
certainly sanctions the principle that in some cases the death 
penalty may be righteously inflicted. To maintain, as some 
well-meaning but short-sighted people do, that the Bible does 
not sanction it, and to support the affirmation by a series of 
disingenuous interpretations, is both uncandid in itself and 
dishonouring to the Scriptures. However much the over- 
merciful may shudder at the statement, the Bible has sanctioned 
capital punishment, and it does. And yet, without the slightest 
disrespect to the Scripture, the state might abolish the practice, 
and commute the penalty of the higher offences into something 
less severe than death, inasmuch as Holy Scripture does not 
prescribe its infliction as a duty, but only approves the prin- 
ciple, and leaves the civil ruler free to judge as to when it is 
proper to apply it. It is entirely a different question, however, 
whether society would derive any great advantages from the. 
abolition of capital punishments. It is not improbable that 
such an enactment would cause more evils than it would 
prevent, and that mercy shewn to the guilty in every case, 
would be in reality want of mercy to the innocent. The only 
safe method of abolishing the death penalty is to abolish 
from society the crimes to which it is attached. First let us 
extirpate treason and murder, then capital punishment, in any 
country where law is as merciful as it is in ours, will not 
require legislative enactment to accomplish its end,—it will 
die of itself. 

We may have failed to carry the assent of some readers to 
our statements, but this much is, we trust, obvious to all, that 
no man can form an intelligent and accurate opinion on some 
of the most important discussions of our time, without facing 
the question, What is the value justly attachable to evidence 
drawn from the Old Testament alone? It must be allowed, 
we think, that to admit proof from that quarter when it seems 
te favour our opinions, and to reject it when it opposes them, 
is unsatisfactory, and that we are bound to deal with such 
evidence on some definite and intelligible principle. Lastly, 
we think that when this system is discovered, we are bound to 
carry it consistently through, and to admit the consequences, 
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be they what they may. This we have attempted to do in 
hope that we may stimulate inquiry, if we cannot command 
conviction. The two principles which lie at the root of our 
theory is, first, that Old Testament and New are alike the 
written will of God; and, secondly, that the New Testament 
is the, more recent portion of divine revelation. From these 
follow all the other principles. For if the New Testament is 
the last portion of inspired truth which God has communicated 
to man, it may contain alterations or modifications of the 
truth communicated in the previous portion, while it itself 
has received no authorised alteration. This is only saying 
what is necessarily true of all legislation—human or divine— 
that the last legislative act influences every other which has 
gone before it. We have stated the extent to which Old 
Testament institutions are affected by the legislation of the 
New. Institutions whose purpose has been fully accomplished 
have been allowed to drop from human observance, there 
being nothing now for them to do; and very many others 
have been expressly repealed by apostolic authority, so that 
the local, the temporary, the narrow peculiarities of Judaism 
have. entirely passed away, and Christianity is entirely freed 
from their observance. But this does not affect those precepts 
of the moral law which Moses embodies in his code, but which 
would have been obligatory on men if Moses had never written 
or never been born; nor does it touch any of those social 
questions, as to which men in every age and country need 
’ direction, but of which no decision can be found, outside the 
Pentateuch, in any other portion of the Scripture; nor does 
it interfere with any other institution of a general nature 
elsewhere enjoined in the Old Testament. In a word, the 
Christian Scriptures are to modify and explain the Jewish, 
but both equally are the word of truth. The New Testament, 
like its authors, possesses the power of “ binding” and “ loos- 
ing” —of deciding how far the injunctions of the Old Testa- 
ment are or are not to be observed—and this honour it is 
entitled to as being the more recently communicated portion 
of the Divine statute-book, the latest expression of the will 
of God. 

On the contrary, no Old Testament precept or practice is to 
be permitted either to annul or to alter anything that is taught 
and proved in the New Testament. That would be to Judaise. 
That would be, in point of principle, to revive the doctrine of 
those false teachers who, in despite of apostolic admonition, 
disturbed the infancy of the church by maintaining that the 
observance of the law of Moses was essential to salvation, and 
against whose pernicious influence, even after the decision of 
the apostolic council, Paul was obliged to contend so earnestly 
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in his last days. To make the Old Testament dominate over 
the New, is the principle which, in the primitive Christian 
ages, converted the apostolic bishop into a priest, the Lord’s 
table into an altar, and the bread and wine into a sacrifice. 
It was this principle, which, in ages before the Reformation, 
introduced the splendid vestments and other accompaniments 
of a form of worship, which had in reality passed away: and, 
in ages after the Reformation, led many of the most dis- 
tinguished theologians in the Protestant Churches to believe 
that civil governments now have the same authority to inflict 
the death penalty on the heretic and the infidel, as the 
authorities of the Jewish theocracy had to inflict it upon the 
blasphemer and the idolater. From the bondage of this 
dangerous principle we have at length achieved our eman- 
cipation ; and he would be a bold man who, in the present 
state of society, would attempt its revival. But we must take 
care of an extreme that is directly the opposite of this,—the 
extreme of saying or supposing that the Jewish Scriptures 
have lost all their vitality, and that nothing outside the New 
Testament is binding upon Christians. 

It is quite a different principle from either, and one which we 
think enables us to avoid these dangerous extremes, namely, 
that every Old Testament precept and principle, founded on 
the law of nature, or regulating the social relationships of life, 
and of general, as distinguished from local and national appli- 
cation, is still in force; and that no principle or practice of 
such a nature requires to be re-stated or re-sanctioned in the 
New Testament, so long as it keeps its place in the more 
ancient code of human duty unrepealed and unfulfilled. This 
principle we affirm, and in holding it, we neither dishonour 
the Scriptures nor do injustice to ourselves. That the Old 
Testament is God’s word to the Christian as well as to the 
Jew, and that, subject only to the modifications imposed upon 
- it by a later and clearer revelation, it is a constituent and 
essential portion of the one perfect rule of faith and practice, 
is a principle which supplies all who hold it with the highest 
guidance on a variety of subjects, in regard to which those who 
reject it are left without divine light, and have, therefore, to 
grope their uncertain way as best they can, aided only by the 
shifting taper of human expediency. 
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Art. Il.—Angelus Silesius.*—Physician, Priest, and Poet. 


Eine literar-historische Untersuchung, von Dr Auctst Kautert, Professor 
an der Kénigl Universitiitin Breslau. (Angelus Silesius. An historico- 
literary investigation, by Dr August Kahlert, &., &c.) Breslau, 1853. 


a SCHEFFLER was born in Breslau in the year 1624. 

His father was Lord of Vorwicse, in Poland, and had been 
made a knight by King Sigismund III. On account of the 
persecution which the dissenters, of whom he was one, were 
exposed to, notwithstanding the treaty of Wilna, he had 
been compelled to emigrate. The dissenting community in 
Poland was composed of Lutherans, Calvinists, and Moravians. 
In Breslau the exile joined the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and sent his son to the St Elizabeth Gymnasium. The cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed were most favourable to 
the development of the genius of the future poet, which early 
manifested itself. 

The rector, Elias Major, was celebrated, not only as a 
scholar, but as a poet; and had written both German and 
Latin poetry. The Professor, Christopher Coler, is still known 
by his panegyric on Opitz. Among his school fellows was 
Andreas Schulz (Scultetus), many of whose boyish productions 
were printed. Scheffler made his first attempts at this time, 
but only one of them is supposed to be extant. It is to be 
found in the “ Holy Joy of soul.” The occasion of his writing 
this poem was a poetical May festival, instituted by Coler, and 
held on the 22d of May 1642, in the Gymnasium. At this 
festival Scultetus described the “ Pleasure of the Woods,” and 
was followed by Scheffler on “the Nightingale.” We subjoin 
a version of the poem, which appears in the volume referred 
to under the title. “The Psyche encourages herself to a 
new life inspring.” (Book iv. Hymn 143.) We have abridged 
the third and fourth stanzas of the original, and they form the 
third verse of the following rendering. Otherwise the piece is 
given in full :— 

The lovely spring comes forth again, 
The virgin with Re flowery train ; 
The fields and pastures pregnant are 
Witk all her loveliness so rare. 

The foe of bloom, the blustering north, 
Ariseth now to journey forth ; 


The sighing of the turtle dove 
Is heard again in every grove. 


The lark-forsakes the nest, and soars 
On high, and now exulting, pours 








. * The materials of this article have been derived chiefly from Angelus 
Silesius. 
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Her flood of song through all the air, 
O’er fields and meadows everywhere. 
The siren nightingale we hear 
With ear enraptured, far and near 
The minstrels of the wood rejoice, — 
The young and old,—with gladsome voice. 


The woods put on their green array, 
Their leafy banners now display ; 

The west wind, kissing all the 
ls fragrant with the spoil of flowers. 
The deer are bounding here and there, 
The fields and trees th 

And scattered o’er the quiet meads, 
The woolly herd at morning feeds. 


eir gladness share ; 


The whole creation everywhere 

Another nature now doth wear, 

The earth in new attire is clad, 

And all the water floods are glad. 

The air is soft and mild again, 

*Tis warm and rich in dew and rain, 

And when our eyes we upward raise, 
Heav’n’s beauteous smile then meets our gaze. 


Arise my soul and upward soar, 


And linger in the pit no more, 

And let thy heart’s now sterile ground, 
In vernal beauty decked be found. 

Let winter’s reign be ended now— 

A green—a budding branch be thou— 
Be thou a world created new, 

A field of virtues fair to view. 


Now let there from thy heart arise, 


And let t 

















































development and history. 


E’en now the sunshine of his 
Doth bring thee to the blissful place ; 
His beams e’en now fill every heart, 
And heav’nly hues to it impart. 

His Spirit, gracious wind—on thee 
The breath of life breathes tenderly ; 
Then bloom for ever in his love, 

And ever as he moves thee, move. 





The lovely sound of dove-like sighs ; 
& deep desire be heard, 

To see thy Bridegroom and thy Lord. 

Be thou a nightingale, and sing 

A song of love, whose notes shall bring 

The blesséd God e’en down to thee, 

Who dwelleth in eternity. 


And as the lark soars high in air, 

Rise thou above all earthly care, 
Above its tumult and its noise, 

And bask thyself in heav’n’s own joys. 
In joyful song thy voice now raise, 
Prepare thyself by constant praise, 

To see thy Creator’s name— 

To swell the volume of his fame. 


ace, 


This poem is quite free from the mysticism which so largely 
characterises his later works. 


Little is known of his early 
In May 1643, he matriculated at 
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the University of Strassburg, and seems to have gone from 
thence to Holland, where he resided perhaps from 1644 to 
1647. In Holland, he became acquainted with the writings of 
Jacob Béhme, which had been taken thither by Franckenberg, 
the friend of Béhme’s last days, his ardent admirer, the col- 
lector and the promoter of the publication of his master’s 
writings. In Amsterdam, Scheffler likely became acquainted 
with Franckenberg, with whom he afterwards became so in- 
timate, and who exercised a very great influence on our poet. 
Through Franckenberg, Scheffler. probably became acquainted 
with the many Chiliasts, Kabbalists, and other mystics in 
Amsterdam. There is evidence in a letter of Scheffler to 
Bethe, the Amsterdam publisher of Bohme’s writings, of their 
common intimacy with Franckenberg. There is no trust- 
worthy evidence existing regarding Scheffler’s purpose in 
residing in Holland. There is no proof that he entered any 
University. He resided at Leyden for two years, and occupied 
himself probably by writing sacred poetry, stimulated by the 
earnest religious spirit which prevailed there at that time. 
The sonnets of Andreas Gryphius, his countryman, written and 
published at Leyden a short time previously, afford informa- 
tion as to the prevalence of such a spirit. Ata later period he 
was accused of associating with secret sects at Leyden, but in 
a vindication of himself, published in 1664, he said, “that he 
did not know till that hour, where any Mennitish or Baptist 
Church was to be found in the place.” 

From Holland he proceeded to Padua, and became a 
matriculated student of that University on the 25th of 
September 1647. It was the custom of the most distinguished 
Silesian physicians of the time to graduate at Padua. In a 
year after commencing his residence, Scheffler obtained his 
diploma as doctor of Philosophy and Medicine. The peace of 
Miinster having been concluded, the young physician was 
induced to return home after an absence of five years. He 
was appointed physician at the Court of the Prince of Oels. 
This Prince, Duke Sylvius Nimrod of Wiirtemberg, who suc- 
ceeded to the principality of Oels, by marriage with the last 
Princess of the Miinsterberg line, after taking the oath of 
allegiance at Vienna, in 1648, entered on his government on 
the 3d of January 1649. He effected many useful reforms, 
was a zealous Lutheran, but very bigoted. He would not 
allow his wife, who was a member of the Reformed Church, to 
. have a chaplain of her own confession. Whenever she wished 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper, she had to send for one to 
Brieg. The Duke displayed his earnest spirit in a grim and 
curious manner. During the plague, in the year 1652, he 
instituted the remarkable order of the Death’s Head, “as a 
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constant memorial of the universal necessity of death, and in 
order to stimulate to all noble and knightly virtues.” The 
ninth section of the statute establishing the order, bound 
all its members “ to renounce entirely all unbecoming pleasure 
and luxury, such as banquetting, playing, dancing, &c.” 

The date of Scheffler’s appointment as physician to this 
Duke was November 3. 1649. The reason assigned for it was, 
“that he had been recommended to the Duke on account of 
his good qualities, and his experience in medicine.” The 
salary assigned to him was 175 thalers (about £21, 5s.) a-year; 
he had also a house free, with various perquisites, as well as 
the privilege of practising beyond, as well as within, the 
principality. At the time, and in the circumstances, this was 
doubtless a desirable and comfortable appointment, though 
the salary itself seems small enough for a court physician. 
The perquisites and privileges connected with it would make 
it equivalent to much more, and the position was secure. 
The Court preacher, Christoph Freitag, the head of the clergy 
of the principality, had attained the rank of Imperial poet 
laureate by his Latin poems, and was the friend of the poet 
Tscherning. He was censor of the Oels press, and exercised 
his functions on the strictest Lutheran principles. Scheffler 
retained his post at this Court only for three years. The 
aversion he felt to the principles of the Augsburg Confession 
brought him into unpleasant conflict with Freitag. It has 
often been asserted, without proof, that Freitag refused to 
sanction the publication of writings which Scheffler wished to 
issue. The wonder is that Scheffler, with his strong mystical 
bias, maintained his position so long at the Court of so strictly 
orthodox a prince, who shewed no favour to separatism. 
He may have been influenced to remain by the return of 
Franckenberg (1650), for we find that he retained his post until 
Franckenberg’s death. 

This friend of Béhme was a native of Ludwigsdorf, near 
Oels, but many years before, had surrendered his patrimony 
to his brother, and gone to Holland on account of the danger 
to which the Béhmists were exposed, and of the offence which 
he himself had given to the Lutheran clergy, who had the 
censorship of the press, by his views on the Lord’s Supper 
and Confession. 

Franckenberg was universally esteemed notwithstanding 
his mysticism and enthusiasm. He died on the 25th of June 
1652, after prolonged sufferings. In the funeral sermon, 
preached probably by Freitag, his piety was highly com- 
mended. Scheffler published a poem on the occasion under 
the title, “ A Christian memorial of honour of the late noble 
and strict Herrn Abraham von Franckenberg,” &c., &c., which 
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gives us an insight into the author’s whole range of thought 
and feeling at the time, when he was twenty-eight years old. 
The spirit of Béhmist mysticism appears decidedly in the 
poem. The closing lines are :— 
‘Who time takes without time, 
And sorrow without sorrow, 
To whom as now was yesterday 
And as to-day’s to-morrow. 
Who values all alike, 
E’en now in time is he, 
In the desired estate 
Of calm eternity.” 
The poem lacks the distinctively Christian element. It 
commends Franckenberg for his wisdom. Playing on the 
syllable berg (mountain), it represents him as a rock that has 
withstood every assault, and will be uninjured in eternity. 
Identifying Adel and Edel, the former referring to nobility of 
rank, the latter to nobility of character, it holds up Franckenberg 
as the model of nobility, which consists in love to God and 
contempt of the world. This is the first poem Scheffler ever 
printed, and the only one known to have been published by 
him before he joined the Church of Rome. 

Scheffler, while at the Court of the Duke of Oels, is said to 
have boasted of having had ,visions, and to have excited 
hostility by his neglect of Confession and of the Lord’s Supper. 
But he paid no heed to this opposition. The year after 
Franckenberg died, he took the most decisive step in his life. 
On the 12th of June 1653, he was received into the Church 
of Rome in the church of St Matthias, Breslau, and at his 
confirmation, received the name of Angelus, probably after 
some favourite scholastic, mystic, or theosophic author. This 
step made a great sensation, and exposed him to numerous 
personal attacks. The motives which led him to take it can 
only be conjectured; the lowest and most mercenary were 
ascribed to him. Whatever explanation may be adopted, 
there is no sufficient ground for imputing such motives to him. 
He received a mark of Imperial favour shortly after, it is true, 
in being appointed Court physician to the Emperor Ferdinand 
the Third; but it was a purely honorary distinction, there was 
no emolument connected with it, and there is no evidence 
that he ever betook himself to Vienna. The distinction could 
only have been conferred on account of the privileges connected 
with it, and the protection it afforded him from the intrigues 
to which the step he had taken would expose him in Breslau. 
It is doubtful whether he ever practised medicine again before 
entering the priesthood. In the absence of all evidence that 
he was influenced by base or mercenary considerations, there 
is no reason to question his sincerity, at least, in making the 
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following declaration :—“I have acted as an upright Christian, 
inasmuch as I have publicly confessed what was in my heart 
with the entire conviction of my conscience.” 

Had the Spener school arisen, a different history might 
possibly have been his, and one which, though in every point 
we might not have been able to approve, would at least have 
presented far fewer things to be condemned. The Romish 
party were very active. Hartman, Prior of the Lords of the 
Cross, to whose hospital the church of St Matthias belonged, 
was very zealous in his propagandism. In 1638, he had secretly 
introduced two Jesuits into the town, and concealed them in 
his convent. From that period their order, whose entrance had 
been strenuously resisted by the magistracy for many years, 
laboured steadily, at first secretly, and under great difficulties, 
but afterwards with increasing success, to establish a Catholic 
school, and to win over men of mark to Catholicism. After the 
departure of Swedish troops from Silesia, from the year 1650, 
their efforts were more public. Sermons were preached in St 
Matthias’ church against Lutheranism. Many evangelical 
churches were taken from the people by the edict of Regens- 
burg, December 19. 1653. For a century previous, all learned 
institutions in Silesia had been evangelical, and but for the 
efforts of the Jesuits, there would have been a lack of suitable 
persons for the Imperial service. Very many went over to the 
Romish Church from the most mercenary motives, and got the 
wages of unrighteousness, which they loved. Kahlert specifies 
the cases of several such perverts, but if evidence is to have 
weight, Scheffler cannot be classed among them. In the year 
1653, he published a vindication of his step under the title, 
“Johann Scheffler’s Fundamental Reasons for renouncing 
Lutheranism, and joining the Roman Catholic Church.” In 
this book he assigns fifty-five marks which convinced him of the 
falsehood of the Lutheran faith, and upwards of eighty reasons 
for the truth of the Roman Catholic faith. We have not been 
able to get a sight of this, nor of any of his controversial writings 
referred to below, but from a publication by a Popish writer, 
Witmann, entitled “ Angelus Silesius, as Convert, Mystical Poet, 
and Controversialist,” * we learn several of the reasons which 
he assigns against the Lutheran Church. Among these are the 
want of unbroken continuance, a holy founder, like-minded 
successors, and an infallible interpreter; the neglect of saint 
worship, blasphemy and ingratitude towards the saints, the 
contempt of celibacy; the want of miracles, and of heroes for 
the spread of the faith; corruptions of doctrine which have been 
condemned by the ancient Church ; the complete resemblance to 
ancient heretics shewn by the separation from the Church, and 


* Augsburg, 1842. 
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the destitution of love displayed in the animosity to her most 
beautiful institutions. On such grounds as these, he condemns 
the Lutheran Church as false, and on the other hand, main- 
tains the Romish Church to be the only Communion in which 
salvation can be found, because it possesses all the contrary 
advantages of doctrine and discipline inherited from the 
Apostles and Fathers and faithfully preserved, an unchangeable 
ground of faith, a true interpretation of Scripture in the living 
word of the Holy Spirit and his legitimate organs, an invari- 
able unanimity, and in these, and in the Rock on which she is 
built, possesses the power of continual triumph over heresy 
and persecution, over the gates of hell, and in the same Spirit 
and the same power, can expel all heresies, and avoid all 
extremes. “Right and true,” he continues, “that Church must 
be, which not only satisfies all the wants of the human soul, by 
her living faith and reasonable discipline, her beautiful worship 
and high esteem of the spiritual life, but also excites the 
admiration of all impartial minds by the hosts of her saints, as 
well as by her constant exhibition of the gift of miracles and 
prophecy, and by her high humanity.” .. . 

The spirit of a devotee, and not of a mercenary, breathes 
through this defence. It is needless in these pages, and it 
would be beside the purpose of this article, to enter into any 
detailed refutation of the fatal errors, assumptions, and fallacies 
which appear even in the most meagre summary of his defence. 
In substance, such arguments and claims have often been 
advanced in support of the claims of the Papacy, and as often 
refuted. By the same errors and fallacies, many gifted and 
ardent, as well as weak and unwary minds in our own time, 
have been seduced from the Protestant fold into the bosom of 
the mother of harlots, and many more persons, devout and 
superstitious, trained in a semi-Romish system, ill-grounded in 
Scripture truth, are likely enough to follow. The Vindication 
called forth a reply from Chemnitz of Jena in Latin, which 
doubtless dealt satisfactorily with it. It is entitled “An 
Examination of the Arguments by which Dr Johann Scheffler 
has impugned our Religion.” He made no rejoinder at that 
time. Ten years later, he resumed theological authorship, 
and continued it uninterruptedly until his death. Meanwhile, 
he displayed his zeal in a different manner. He joined ina 
pilgrimage to the convent of Trebnitz, three German miles from - 
Breslau. He walked in front with a torch in his left hand, a 
_crucifix in his right, and a crown of thorns on his head. This 
event took place probably in the year 1656. Something 
appears to have occurred on this pilgrimage which exposed 
him to subsequent reproaches, and gave occasion for the writing 
of squibs, in which his character was attacked. About the 
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same time, he published his poems. He seems to have devoted 
several years to the collection and increase of them, so that his 
two most important and celebrated works might appear almost 
simultaneously. “The Cherubic Traveller” was published at 
Vienna in the year 1657, and the “Spiritual Shepherd Songs,” 
&ec., in Breslau, probably in the same year. The license to 
print the former is dated July 6. 1656, therefore it must have 
been ready for the press sooner than the latter. The license 
of the latter is dated May 1. 1657. It was granted by 
Sebastian Von Rostock, Canon of Breslau, and Vicar-general, 
who expressed his opinion in terms of the warmest approval. A 
Viennese license of a later date also appears on the first work. 
The reason which induced Scheffler to publish it in Vienna, 
was probably because theological prejudice would not operate 
so strongly to its disadvantage there; he may also have expected 
that it would be more highly appreciated at Vienna than at 
Breslau. Rostock had studied at Vienna, where he had power- 
ful patrons. He was at the head of the Imperial commission in 
Breslau, and in all official transactions represented the Arch- 
dukes of Austria, who, in succession, became Prince Bishops 
of Breslau and Neisse, and received the income of the see with- 
out performing the duties. After having performed the duties . 
for many years, Rostock himself was elevated to the dignity, 
though of burgher parentage. He was made at the same time 
Imperial Commander-in-chief in Silesia, and for the first time 
the temporal and spiritual dignities were united in one person. 
He became Scheffler’s patron, and doubtless exercised much 
influence upon him. Scheffler may have been indebted to his 
good offices for the appointment which he held. 

His reputation in Germany rests chiefly on the Cherubic 
Traveller. It is unsystematic in form, consisting of isolated 
maxims arranged in six books. This form was intentionally 
retained by the author on the ground that the maxims were 
thus given to him by the Giver of all good. The maxims are 
chiefly metaphysical and theological; some of them, however, 
are pyschological and ethical. He gives his views of God, the 
World, the Creature, Evil, Christ, Redemption. He reverts 
constantly to the subject of Love, which he treats exhaustively. 
There can be no doubt of the pantheistic tendency of his views, 
a tendency which he must have felt would be attributed to 
them, though he refused to admit it himself, for he repudiated 
it in the preface to the second edition. After saying that the 
following rhymes contain many strange paradoxes as well as 
very high conclusions, not known to every one, concerning the 
Godhead and union with God or the Divine essence, and that 
an heretical sense might easily be attributed to him on account 
of the brevity of the expression, he goes on to say, “ Let it be 
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known once for all that the author’s meaning never is, that the 
human soul can or should lose its constitution, and by deification, 
become changed into God or his uncreated essence, which can 
never be to all eternity. For although God is Almighty, he can- 
not effect this, that a creature become naturally and essentially 
God ; for if he could, he would not be God.” Then, quoting the 
most objectionable of the maxims, he refers them to the union 
with God rendered possible only through the grace of Christ. He 
maintains with Tauler that the sanctified soul can attain such an 
intimate union with the Divine essence as to become quite pene- 
trated, transformed, one with it, and so become by grace what 
God is by nature. He teaches that the way by which men alien- 
ated from God by sin and sunk in love of the world should 
return to fellowship with God, whose essence is love, is by silent 
contemplation of God, self-denial, renunciation of the world, 
perfect resignation and devotion to Divine love, so they become 
one with God, and partakers of all that God is. The incarna- 
tion of God in Christ, and the redemption effected by the blood 
of Christ, he indicates as the way on which God can meet and 
unite with men. On the other hand, the incarnation must be 
repeated, as it were, in a man’s heart, in order that he may be 
filled with the essence of God, be born of God, and become a 
son of God, a Christ, as it were.* The influence of Béhme is 
most noticeable in the first book, which, as he says, was written 
in four days, probably at a much earlier period than the others, 
for the theosophic element yields gradually toa more distinctively 
believing one in the later books. The book is mystical through- 
out. There is a common bond between mystics of every school, 
and Scheffler passed from Béhmist to Medieval mysticism. 
The book made a profound impression on Leibnitz, and at- 
tracted the attention also of Schlegel and Hegel. G. Arnold 
was the first who made it known among Protestants. “That 
these maxims,” says Dryander, “contain a treasury of the most 
profound thoughts, and are among the most important pro- 
ductions of Christian Mysticism, is acknowledged by all com- 
petent judges, and can only be disputed by those who have 
no capacity for religious thought and Christian Mysticism.” 
Various editions of the book have appeared. 

We give a few samples of the more distinctively evangelical 
maxims. The thoughts and expressions are bold, and present 
one, and that an important aspect of the truth. 


Though oft in Bethlehen 
The Saviour born should be, 
Yet art thou lost for aye 
Unless He’s born in thee. 


The Cross of Golgotha can ne’er from evil free, 
Unless within thy heart it also rearéd be. 





* Dryander in Herzog. 
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I tell thee that the Saviour rose again in vain, 
Unless the bands of sin and death be rent in twain. 


If the eternal God His dwelling make in thee, 
No image in thy heart but His dear Son’s must be. 


The following are a few of a practical character :— 


Thy bundle cast aside, 
The victor’s crown who'll wear, 
No sack of gold should now 
Upon his shoulders bear. 
The swineherd loves the swine, 
The groom the stall, I ween, 
But if thou noble art 
Thou’lt love where’er ’tis clean. 
We circumspection need ; 
Alas! how many fall, 
Because they fail to guard 
The senses’ door at all. 
Hope soon will cease and faith be lost in sight, 
And tongues no more be heard, and all we rear 
With time will pass away, and love alone 
Remain—let us then ever woo her here. 
The rose no questions asks, 
She grows ause she grows, 
Ne’er thinketh of herself, 
Ne’er asks if any knows. 
The floor whereon the virtues stand, 
The roof ’neath which they be, 
The shrine where they encloséd are 
Is deep humility. 
The nearest way to God, 
Through love’s door aye doth go ; 
The progress on the way 
Of science aye is slow. 
Pride hateful is to men, 
Men love humility, 
Yet those who practise it 
How very few they be ! 


The other book which appeared about the same time is 
entitled, ‘‘The Holy Joy of Soul; or, Spiritual Shepherd 
Songs of the Soul enamoured of Jesus.” The first three books 
are dedicated to “ Jesus Christ, the fairest of all the children 
of men, the King and God, the Author and Finisher of all 
love, the only goal and end of all enamoured hearts, with the 
deepest humility, and most hearty desire to love him eternally 
above all other, as a testimony of his love.” They form some- 
thing like a lyrical epic. The hymns treat of Christ from His 
birth to His sufferings and death successively. The longing of 
the soul for Christ forms the introduction of the first book. 
Nature appears empty and waste to the soul. The Virgin 
who is to bring forth the child, is praised. The remainder of 
the book is devoted to enraptured contemplation of the child 
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Jesus. The hymns in this book abound in allusions to Greek 
mythology. He was on this point carried away by the taste 
of his age, and wished that all poets would use their lyrical 
apparatus in praise of Jesus.* 

The second book contains hymns which treat of Christ’s 
sufferings and death, dwelling on the agony in the garden, the 
scourging, the cross bearing and crucifixion, and on the wounds. 
In the third book the resurrection, the walk to Emmaus, the 
ascension, the longing for the vanished One, and the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, form the subjects. Then the love of the 
psyche to her Redeemer is celebrated quite in the manner of 
the Song of Solomon. 

The Virgin Mary, St John, Mary Magdalene, and the wit- 
nesses at the cross, are celebrated in the fourth book, which 
contains also many hymns of an experimental character. The 
contents of the fifth book are miscellaneous. The greater 
number of the hymns are quite free from any Romish taint. 
There are a vagueness and a sentimentality in many, but in not 
a few there are gleams of pure evangelical light. In some 
there is as much evangelical truth as could well be expressed 
within the limits of ashort hymn. The collection, as a whole, 
is marked by true poetical genius, and by singular depth and 
fervour of devotional feeling. The form is often very graceful. 
The Catholic and evangelical churches alike, received and 
valued his hymns. The Spener school welcomed them with 
peculiar satisfaction. They gradually made their way in the 
churches. Fifty-three appear in the Halle hymn book of 
1741. In Silesia, they met with varying treatment, as the 
feeling of aversion to the author, on account of his controversial 
writings, or of appreciation for the poetry, and truth that marked 
his hymns preponderated. Many found their way into the 
Silesian hymn book (1745.) Sixty years later, they were all 
struck out again, though the best were retained in the hymn 
books of other countries. Neumeister, a zealous Lutheran— 
a voluminous writer—the author of many popular hymns, who 
was born towards the close of Scheffler’s life, bears this testi- 
mony about him: “ Papzeus hic Angelus sed bonus.” Many of 
his hymns are now familiar to English readers, in the transla- 
tions of Miss Winkworth and others. A few samples we give 
at the close of this article. There is no evidence that he be- 
came a Jesuit, as has been said, but he did enter the order of 
the Minorites. 

On May 21.1661, he was received into the priesthvod at Neisse. 
' In the following year the public procession on Corpus Christi 
day, was revived at Breslau after it had been long discontinued. 





* Preface to ‘‘ Holy Joy,” &e. 
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The event excited much attention. The young priest carried 
the pyx. He got the credit of the whole affair, and squibs 
were written against him and scattered about the streets. 
The revival, as well as the recovery of other privileges which 
had been denied to the Roman Catholics of the city since 
the reformation, was doubtless due to Rostock’s great influence 
in Vienna. It was shortly after (April 1664) this that he was 
elevated to the Prince-bishopric. At Whitsuntide, the same 
year, Scheffler was made marshall of the Bishop’s Court and 
Episcopal Councillor. At this period it was that he entered 
on his career as a controversialist. He had done nothing in 
this way previously, save writing in vindication of his secession 
to the Romish Church. Now, however, he assumed the ag- 
gressive, and threw down the gauntlet to his opponents, and 
for twelve years carried on a fierce warfare with practised 
writers, and with all Germany looking on with interest and 
attention. The occasion which prompted him to enter the 
field, was the danger which threatened Silesia in common with 
the other states of the empire from the Turks. In the year 
1663, precautions were taken by the authorities in Breslau, 
and levies were raised to strengthen the small force in the 
city. He wrote a treatise on the reasons why the people of 
God were overrun by the Turks, and published it at the Jesuit 
press in Neisse, in 1664. In this treatise he made the Pro- 
testants wholly responsible for the danger. But when Mon- 
tecuculi defeated the Turks at St Gothard, in Hungary, and 
peace was concluded, he wrote again on the providential 
deliverance of God’s people. The idea of a Romish theocracy 
runs through both the treatises. Chemnitz of Jena, and Scherzer 
of Leipzig, entered the lists with him, and Svheffler replied in 
various small treatises. No quarter was asked or given on 
either side in the contest, which degenerated into gross 
personality. In 1665, another combatant entered the lists, 
Alberti, a Silesian by birth, a professor of theology at Leipzig, 
who for many years was associated with Chemnitz and 
Scherzer in defence of the Protestant cause against Scheffler. 
Scheffler was inexhaustible in his invention of new forms and 
titles for his writings. In 1668, for reasons unknown, he 
adopted a nom de plume, and directed his attacks specially 
against the Protestant population in Silesia. The position 
which he took up asa defender of the Papacy was very ex- 
treme. Not only did he maintain that the Romish Church 
was the only one in which salvation could be found, but also 
asserted that whoever was not Catholic believed only in a 
phantom Christ. He denied him civil and ecclesiastical rights, 
asserted that no sacrament could avail him, that his prayers 
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are not acceptable to God, that he is excluded from the 
promises. He vituperated the Reformers, and accused Protes- 
tants of idolatry, of worshipping a god made by their own 
reason. He vindicated persecution and compulsion of con- 
science. His writings display, nevertheless, much profundity 
of thought, dialectic skill, and wide range of reading, in the 
Fathers, and Mystics, new and old. Sincerity may also be 
conceded to him: this would only make him more dangerous; 
we hold him to have been engaged in the defence of a system 
full of deadly error. The review of the controversial period of 
his life is peculiarly painful. The atmosphere we breathe is 
wholly different from that which pervades his devotional and 
poetical writings. Though, as we said above, we have not seen 
his controversial treatises, nothing that we have read about 
them would lead us to suppose that he in any way strengthened 
the cause of the Papacy. It is an inherently corrupt and 
indefensible cause. The cause of truth was doubtless ably 
maintained by his opponents. Great as the excitement was 
which his polemical writings produced, they were forgotten 
when tbe times of strife passed away. They have of late years 
been subjected to a thorough and impartial examination, the 
results of which have been embodied in the above remarks. 
We have given the judgments of Protestants, who oppose and 
refute his errors while they estimate fairly his ability and 
learning. His Romish apologists, Wittmann and others, claim 
for his controversial writings, that they are the true expression 
of the spirit of Christian love, as much as his poetry. They 
prove, at least, that the Spirit of the Papacy is unchangeable. 
During this controversial period he does not appear to have 
written much poetry, though new and enlarged editions of his 
poetical works appeared. Many of the additional pieces may 
have been lying by ready for use. 

His third great poetical work appeared probably in 1673. 
It is entitled “A Sensuous Representation of the four last 
Things,” and is distinguished only by occasional flashes of the 
poetic fire of the Psyche, and abounds in blemishes of taste, is 
often very coarse, and still more frequently very trivial. We 
find also in it fiery zeal and an excess of material similitudes. 
The deterioration in the quality of his poetry as displayed in 
this book may be fairly attributed to the influence of the 
corrupt faith which he so warmly espoused and defended with 
such bitter, uncompromising and fanatical zeal. 

The book is in four parts,—I1st, Death in twenty strophes ; 
2d, The Last Judgment in sixty ; 3d, The eternal misery of the 
damned in seventy-two ; 4th, The eternal joys of the blessed 

in seventy-five. His intention, as stated in the preface, was 
“to stir the mind to salutary astonishment and to sweetest 
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rapture, partly by terrible representations and partly by lovely 
attractions.” “The Heavenly Procession” was added in the 
edition published in 1689. Several years before his death, 
Scheffler resigned his offices at the Episcopal court in order 
to retire into the convent of the Lords of the Cross at St 
Matthias’ Church, and to pass his last days in undisturbed 
privacy. The date of his retirement is uncertain. His de- 
cision was probably occasioned by the death of his patron, of 
apoplexy, on the 9th of June 1671. He devoted his last 
years to collecting and making a selection from his contro- 
versial writings, in which he was encouraged by two powerful 
patrons of the Catholic cause, George Abraham, Baron of 
Dyherrn, Governor of Glogan, who bequeathed a considerable 
sum of money in his will for the purpose, and Bernhard Rosa, 
Abbot of the Cistercian Convent of Griissau. He published 
fifty-five controversial treatises in all, and of these he deemed 
thirty-nine worthy of preservation. He published them in a 
folio at Neisse and Glatz, in the year 1677, under the title 
“ Ecclesiologia.” He displayed the hatred to Protestantism 
which animated him to the last by having a compere put 
opposite the title page representing the Fury of Heresy with 
her dependents besieging the city of God, with Luther as 
drummer, and Calvin as trumpeter! 

In his preface, dated Breslau, Feb. 12. 1676, he says, “That 
though most unwilling to disturb his spiritual rest by spiritual 
work, he felt necessitated to withdraw from this pleasing 
inward repose, and to work; that the love of Christ, and 
specially the example of Saint Augustine, constrained him.” 
He speaks further of the bitter attacks to which he was ex- 
posed, of the complaints made against him as an inciter to 
rebellion and disturber of the peace to the authorities, of the 
cold shoulder given to him even by Catholics, who, through 
defect of love, preferred to see heretics go quietly to hell than 
enrage them by the truth. He bore all patiently, he adds. 
His zeal was too great for the lukewarm friends of that cause 
which he so warmly espoused. Though we cannot feel any 
sympathy with this zeal, it is touching to see him withdraw- 
ing from the strife, deserted even by friends, to die in solitude. 
“His Ecclesiologia,” Kahlert says, “is an abiding historical 
memorial of the spiritual conflict of that age, in which Scheffler 
brought upon himself the enduring hatred of a great portion of 
his countrymen as the uncompromising and enthusiastic repre- 
sentative of the party opposed to all Church reforms, and 
particularly the raging foe of Luther, an opposition regarded 
as all the more unpardonable because he was a pervert from 
Lutheranism.” 


In the same year in which he published the “Ecclesiologia,” 
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he issued a work entitled “The Precious Evangelical Pearl for 
the perfect Adorning of the Bride of Christ.” This was only a 
translation of the celebrated Margarita Evangelica of Francis 
of Sales, This closed the literary activity of this fiery, enthusi- 
astic, much deluded, erratic, but highly gifted man. A singu- 
lar phenomenon he is, a psychological problem not easy to 
solve. The contradictions in his character are such that it has 
been maintained that Angelus Silesius and Johann Scheffler 
could not be one and the same person. Schrader has main- 
tained this view in a work entitled “Angelus Silesius und 
seine Mystik.” Schrader’s argument has been adopted and 
repeated in this country by Mr R. A. Vaughan in his “ Hours 
with the Mystics.” Facts, however, are too strong for the 
theory. Neither Schrader nor Vaughan seems to have been 
acquainted with the positive evidence adduced by Kahlert, 
which is quite conclusive. 

We have seen that Scheffler distinguished himself as a poet 
while still a gymnasiast. His poem on Franckenberg’s death is 
marked by the same mystical character as the “ Cherubic 
Traveller,” and many passages in both works are substantially 
the same. The former was published under his own name. 
Schwartz in his funeral sermon on Scheffler mentions the fact 
that our poet assumed the name of Angelus at his confirmation, 
and refers to his Psyche. He does not mention the “Cherubic 
Traveller ;” but Angelus himself, in the preface to the second 
edition, refers to his Psyche, and also to the “ Four Last Things.” 
Schwartz further mentions that Scheffler in many of his books 
concealed his own name and assumed that of J. Angelus 
Silesius. On literary and other grounds also, the fact has been 
established by Kahlert. 

His last years were passed in the solitude of the cloister 
amid much bodily suffermg. He took little food. During his 
last weeks he permitted no one to approach him. He died on 
the 9th of July 1677, of consumption, after prolonged bodily 
weakness, fifty-three years old. 

How little worthy of remembrance Scheffler was considered 
by the Protestant literary men of the seventeenth century ap- 
pears from the fact that Cunrad, in his “Silesia Togata” 
(1706) gives the names of upwards of 1,500 learned men of 
Silesia, together with the dates of their births and deaths, and 
a Latin distich characterising each, and passes Scheffler over in 
silence. The Rector, J. C. Leuschner, in a later edition, sup- 
plied this omission, in which he characterised Scheffler as a 
physician and controversialist, but does not say one word of 
his being a poet. The following are a few samples of his 
hymns. They are translations, it will be remembered, in 
which the sense has been adhered to with as much fidelity as 
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the translator found possible, but in which he has endeavoured 
to retain something of the spirit. The form has not always been 
adhered to. The writer is not aware that any of the following 
pieces have been rendered into English by any other pen. 

In selecting these hymns he has preferred giving those in 
which a spirit of pietism, if not something of the evangelical 
strain which he owed, more perhaps to his early upbringing 
than to his subsequent training in the Romish Church, are 
most conspicuous ; but truth compels us to state that several of 
his other pieces are addressed to the Virgin and the Saints of 
Rome in a style of adulation little, if at all, short of that which 
he addresses to the blessed Saviour. 

The Psyche thanks the Lord Jesus for His death :— 

Lord Jesus ! for Thine agony 
And death I would sve Ceaache to Thee, 


And let the merit of Thy pain 
My soul in hour of death sustain. 


I thank Thee, Lord, for all Thy grace ; 
Thou pay’st my debt, dost turn Thy face 
On me in love. In my last hour, 

Oh !. grant me Thy sustaining power. 


Lord in Thy favour let me die, 

That not in vain Thine agony 

ag prove for me. Grant me in love 
To li 


ve for aye with Thee above. 
—(‘‘ Holy Joy of Soul,” Book ii. Hymn 60.) 


The Psyche calls on the Lamb of God for forgiveness :— 


O Lamb of God ! Thou gift of love 

My sin and guilt who dost remove, 

By all Thy shame and agony 

Thy conflict unto death for me. 
Have mercy, Lord, I pray ! 


O Lamb ! whose goodness overflows, 
Whose pard’nin a no limit knows, 
My slothful walk, the sins I’ve done 
From youth till now, forgive each one. 
For Thy great love I pray. 


O Lamb! so gentle, full of love, 
Who dost the wrath of God remove, 
Oh give me peace, my heart compose, 
World, devil, hell, and all my foes, 
Help me o’ercome I pray ! 
—(‘* Holy Joy of Soul,” Book ii. Hymn 54.) 


The Psyche gives herself to her Bridegroom :— 


My heart, my all, oh take to Thee, 

In soul and body Thine I’d be! 

Direct each act, and thought, and word, 
According to Thy will, O Lord! 


Thou feedest me with milk and wine, 
Dost cause the spring of life divine 
To rise in me. rich Thy grace 
That wholly Thine I’d be always. 
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In time, and in eternity, 
Devoted to Thy will I’d be, 

To live or die, aye ready still, 

According to Thy Sovereign will. 

But, gracious Lord, be wholly mine, 

Oh come and make my heart Thy shrine, 

My bridegroom be—my God indeed, 

My Comforter in hour of need ! 
; —(‘‘ Holy Joy of Soul,” Book iii. Hymn 102.) 


The following verses are from a Penitential Hymn (Book iii. 
Hymn 127), too long to quote entire, and which expresses the 
deepest contrition for shortcoming and sin. It might, to judge 
by its contents, have been written after a fall :— 


Behold, behold Thine only Son, 
His a bliss forsaking, 

My pain and wages of my sin, 
i ouhaen on Him taking. 

Behold, how He upon the Cross 
For me, for me is nailéd, 

And as a Bridegroom true submits 
To be so sore assailéd. 


What wilt Thou more ?—my debts are paid, 
My sin is gone for ever, 
And changed am I in heart and mind, 
His blood doth me deliver. 
I’m now a friend, I’m now a child, 
I’m now new born from heaven, 
The whisp’rings of the Spirit’s wind 
To hear within ’tis given. 


The Psyche is comforted by her Jesus :— 


Lately in the forest wand’ring 
On my heavy sorrow pond’ring, 
That I in my misery, 
Wretched orphan, left should be, 
By my Lord! lo! to my side 
Jesus came and said, Wherever 
Thou may’st be, I'll leave thee never, 
But will always true abide. 


‘ Think how willingly I sought thee,’ 
Said he, ‘ and from evil brought thee, 
With my blood and death, I thee 
Saved from all thy misery. 
I am aye with thee, my son, 
Though thy sense may not perceive me 
And my seeming absence grieve thee 
And thy tears flow freely on !’ 


‘ Could I therefore now forsake thee ? 

Could thy sighing hateful make thee? 
Should I not aye rather be 
In thy sorrow near to thee ? 

Doubt not, then, my gentle dove ! 
Oft I leave thy soul in sadness, 
Long withhold the light of gladness 

For thy good, ’tis all in love.’ 
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*1n my presence shalt thou wander, 
When thou wilt,—embrace me yonder, 
When I from thy misery 
Bring thee to my halls on high, 
When thy love and faithfulness 
With myself shall be rewarded, 
And thou from all evil guarded, 
Dwell’st with me in endless bliss.’ 


When I heard this consolation 
Hush’d was all my lamentation, 
And my heart then bounded high, 
Gone was all my misery ; 
All the birds, it seem’d to me. 
Sweeter than before were singing, 
And the west wind then was bringing 
Cooler, balmier airs to me. 


‘ Lord,’ I answered, ‘I shall ever 
Up to Thee myself deliver,— 
’en when sighing to Thy will 

Shall I be submissive still. 
For I know that Thou my Light, 

Though Thou leavest me in sorrow 

Many a night and many a morrow, 
Yet wilt ne’er forsake me quite. 

—(‘‘ Holy Joy of Soul,” Book iv. Hymn 134.) 


The Psyche will love nothing but her Jesus :— 


Oh ! tell me nought of gold and treasure 
Of this world’s beauty, pomp, and show, 
For nought can give me lasting pleasure 
Of all the world can e’er bestow. 
Let every one love what he will, 
I'll love and follow Jesus still ! 


He only is my joy for ever, 
My gold, my treasure, picture fair, 
I gaze with rapture tiring never, 
And quietness of heart find there. 
Let every one love what he will, 
I'll love and follow Jesus still ! 


The beauty of the flesh decayeth, 
The world with all its lusts must fade, 
And Time,—the great destroyer layeth 
In ruins what men’s hands have made. 
Let every one love what he will, 
I'll love and follow Jesus still ! 


No power His stronghold shaketh ever, 
No end His Kingdom e’er shall see, 

The honour of His throne wanes never 
From henceforth to eternity. 

Let every one love what he will, 

I’ll love and follow Jesus still ! 


His riches all our thoughts pass over 
His high and holy countenance, 

The beauty we in Him discover 
Ne’er can, can never blanch. 

Let every one love what he will 

I'll love and follow Jesus still ! 
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High can He raise me by His power, 
an make me in His glory shine, 
With costly treasure can me dower 
That boundless riches can be mine. 
Let every one love what he will 
I’ll love and follow Jesus still ! 


And though while on the earth I wander, 
I must without them ever live, 
Hereafter in His Kingdom yonder, 
Them all with bounteous hand He’ll give. 
Let every one love what he will, 
I’ll love and follow Jesus still ! * 
—(** Holy Joy of Soul,” Book iii. Hymn 89.) 


The Psyche exhorts to following Christ :— 


Saith Christ, our Captain, follow me ! 
Ye Christians, follow all, 

Deny yourselves, forsake the world, 
Obedient to my call. 

Take up your cross, nor trouble shun, 

Believers follow, every one ! 


I am the Light, I lighten you 
And shew you virtue’s way, 
Who comes to me and follows me 
Can ne’er in darkness stay. 
I am the Way, to all I shew 
How they should truly forward go ! 


My soul is ever full of love, 
My heart of lowliness, 
And evermore my lips o’erflow 
With words of tenderness. 
I serve my God with all my pow’r 
His face beholding evermore ! 


Is’t often hard ? I go before, 
I’m at your side alway, 
T fight myself, [ ope the path, 
I’m foremost in the fray. 
A wicked servant he who stands 
And views the fight with folded hands. 


Whoe’er his soul desires to find 
Will lose it without me, 
Whoe’er for me to lose it seems, 
Brought safely home shall be. 
Unworthy be my joy to share 
Who after me no cross will bear. 


Then let us each take up his Cross, 
And follow Christ our King, 

With courage, trustfully stand firm, 
In all our suffering. 

Who will not here the conflict share, 

The crown of life shall never wear. 


(‘* Holy Joy of Soul,” Book v. Hymn 171.) 
J. K. 





* The above translation appeared in the Weekly Review, September 19. 
1868. It has been revised for this article 
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Art. IIJ.—Have Indian Missions been Successful ? 


“\TO,” is the answer frequently given, “they have been a 

failure.” We ask any one making this allegation, 
“ What do you understand by failure? Success and failure are 
purely relative terms; and before one or other of them can 
be legitimately applied to an enterprise, a decision must have 
been come to with respect to the proper standard of judging. 
State, then, more precisely the standard you adopted in pro- 
nouncing on the want of success which has attended Indian 
missions.” Possibly the disputant may reply, that in his 
opinion Indian missions have not been so successful as might 
have been expected. In this latter form, he virtually says no 
more than this: “Experience has disappointed the ex- 
pectations which I had formed of Indian missions.” As 
experience disappoints the expectations of most people, not 
merely in regard to missions, but with respect to everything 
else, the charge made is not a serious one, for possibly enough 
the expectations may have been too high, at least it is 
necessary to shew that they were uot so, before it is possible 
to establish the proposition, that Indian missions have really 
failed. 

Everything, then, depends on the standard by which success 
or failure is to be tried. Can that standard be fixed, or must 
it vary with the temperament of the individual, the man of 
sanguine disposition placing it high, and the person of de- 
sponding spirit making it low? ‘To us it appears that it may 
be fixed perfectly. Success in the heathen world must be 
tried by the same standard which we apply here. Or, to 
enunciate the principle in its most general form, there must be 
the same standard for every country, nay more, for every age. 
We think any one who properly reflects on this subject, will 
see that this is anaxiom. If one wishing to know the relative 
size of Britain and of India, were to adopt a linear mile of one 
size in the one country, and another in the other, his whole 
calculations would be vitiated. The very essence of truc 
comparison is identity of standard. Nor dves the consideration 
that the Divine Spirit operates bylaws almost wholly inscrutable 
by man, set aside the postulate, that the standard must every- 
where be the same, if relative success is to be inquired into. 
This, we think, is not sufficiently regarded by some. We 
have heard it maintained, that the work may be expected to 
go on faster in India than here, because we read that “a 
nation shall be born in a day.” This nation, it is assumed, 
without a thought that proof is necessary, will be a heathen 
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one, and very likely India. Why is this? We fear from a 
certain amount of latent-unbelief. The obstacles which im- 
pede the progress of the gospel at home being known, it is 
deemed unlikely that the work will ever advance, with any 
approach to rapidity here, and therefore the scene of the moral 
miracle now adverted to, is relegated to a less familiar land. 
We, on the other hand, should, a priori, expect that the pre- 
dicted birth of a nation in a day, would be within the limits of 
Christendom, rather than in the heathen world. There no 
extensive trains have yet been laid, which a spark from 
heaven might ignite ; here, on the contrary, they have. But 
in this, as indeed in most other subjects, a priori reasoning is 
out of place—what is requisite is acalm and impartial exegesis 
of the prophecy about a nation being born in a day, that we 
may ascertain whether there is any hint, however slight, as to 
the scene of that great event. The passage, in the exact form 
in which it is generally quoted, “a nation shall be born in a 
day,” does not occur anywhere in Scripture. One resembling 
it is found in Isaiah Ixvi. 7-9: “Before she travailed, she 
brought forth ; before her pain came, she was delivered of a 
man child. Who hath heard such a thing? Who hath seen 
such things? Shall the earth be made to bring forth in one 
day ? or shall a nation be born at once? for as soon as Zion 
travailed, she brought forth her children. Shall I bring to 
the birth, and not cause to bring forth? saith the Lord: shall 
I cause to bring forth, and shut the womb? saith thy God.” 
It, in a remarkable degree, exemplifies the inexact manner in 
which Scripture is often quoted, that while this passage is 
supposed to run thus, “a nation shall be born in a day,” it is 
really so worded as to necessitate a negative answer to the 
inquiry, “Shall a nation be born at once?” <A glance at the 
verse will shew this to be the case. “Shall the earth be made 
to bring forth in one day?” Answer, no; “or shall a nation 
be born at once?” Again, no. This being so, then, it will 
stand a unique fact, that “as soon as Zion travailed, she 
brought forth her children.” To what event or events does 
the prediction refer? We think ver. 20 throws light upon it: 
“ And they (the Gentiles) shall bring all your brethren for an 
offering unto the Lord, out of all nations, upon horses, and in 
chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and upon swift beasts, 
to my holy mountain Jerusalem, saith the Lord, as the children 
of Israel bring an offering in a clean vessel into the house of 
_ the Lord.” There is a passage in another chapter which seems 
parallel to the one now quoted: “For thy waste and thy 
desolate places, and the a of thy destruction, shall even now 
be too narrow by reason of the inhabitants, and they that 
swallowed thee up shall be far away. The children which 
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thou shalt have, after thou hast lost the other, shall say again 
in thine ears, The place is too strait for me: give place to 
me that I may dwell. Then shalt thou say in thine heart, 
Who hath begotten me these, seeing I have lost my children, 
and am desolate, a captive, and removing to and fro? and who 
hath brought up these? Behold, I was left alone; these, 
where had they been? Thus saith the Lord God, Behold I 
will lift up mine hand to the Gentiles, and set up my standard 
to the people: and they shall bring thy sons in their arms, 
and thy daughters shall be carried upon their shoulders” 
(Isaiah xlix. 19-22). The idea apparently is, that the Gentiles 
shall bring the dispersed Jews back from the countries in 
which they have been exiles, and restore them to their own 
land, and to Zion, which they loved so well. The primary 
reference, we should suppose, is to the return from Babylon, 
now long past, while there is also a secondary allusion, either 
spiritual or literal, to an event in the church’s history as yet 
future. What concerns us at present, is to point out that the 
great accession to the number of the worshippers at Mount 
Zion, was produced, not by the sudden conversion of a Gentile 
nation, hitherto heathen, but by the gathering from various 
lands of the church members who had long been there in 
captivity. When, then, the scene of the birth of a nation in 4 
day is laid in the heathen world, considerable latitude requires 
to be given to the language of the prophecy, while no such 
want of precision attaches to it, when it is supposed that the 
nation born in a day was previously nominally Christian. 
Nations, we believe, were born in a day, and the prophecy 
fulfilled at the Reformation, but in Divine nesetieans all 
things had been put in train for their birth centuries before. 
Nations, we firmly hold, shall be born suddenly in the future, 
but in similar circumstances to those which existed in the 
past ; namely, a silent and unnoticed preparation for the 
nativity long before it shall come. We demur to the doctrine, 
that trains slowly and laboriously scooped out and charged 
within the limits of Christendom, are to be proof against the 
divinely-directed spark from heaven, while that spark is to 
explode non-existent trains in the heathen world. There is 
therefore no reason why the passage, of which the exegesis has 
now been attempted, should disturb the axiom, for we must 
call it so, that the standard for measuring spiritual success, 
should be the same in every land, or establish the strange idea 
that progress in India, where the obstacles are so much greater 
than here, should be exceptionally rapid. 

There is another passage, misconception regarding the mean- 
ing of which has led to disappointment with regard to the re- 
sults of Indian missions. We refer to the one in Haggai ii. 7, 
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in which the Messiah is called “the desire of all nations.” The 
idea, which is a somewhat natural one, is taken up, that the 
further the religion of a nation diverges from the truth, the 
less satisfying must it be to its votaries, so that when the gospel 
is presented to men of the most erroneous faiths, they will 
instantly embrace it, and that with an ardour not often seen in 
lands irradiated by revelation. This, however, will at once be 
apparent, that the verse makes no discrimination between one 
nation and another, but places them all on the same level, so 
that the idea to which we have made reference has but slender, 
if any, foundation in the text. The basis on which it is reared 
is this—the expression, “the desire of all nations,” is supposed 
to involve three ideas: 1, that the men of all nations are con- 
scious of unsatisfied desire ; 2, that that desire never can be 
satisfied except in Christ; 3, that whenever Christ is pre- 
sented, they instinctively perceive this to be the case. The 
first two propositions we thoroughly accept. The third we do 
not believe to be in the text at all, and regard it as set aside 
by experience. There was a void in the heart of the Jews as 
of all other nations. They desired a Messiah to fill the void, 
but when he came who could have done this, that instinct of 
which the third proposition speaks was wholly at fault. They, 
therefore, rejected Him with every demonstration of scorn, nay, 
being exceedingly mad against him, they put him to an igno- 
minious death. There must be an awful void in the heart of 
some of the thieves in our streets. None but Christ can fill 
that void. When seized and imprisoned, the chaplain of the 
jail does his best to impress this upon their minds, yet as a 
rule they are no sooner released, than they return to their evil 
courses again. Though Christ is “the desire of all nations ” in 
the sense of being exactly adapted to the want of each, yet no 
human instinct, but only the Spirit of God, can make them 
feel this to be the case; and in the heathen world, and markedly 
in Pantheistic India, the feeling of sin is in most cases so slight 
as in large measure to deaden the desire for a Saviour. We 
therefore hold that no exegesis of the passage in Haggai can 
alter the axiom, that we must have the same rule for judging 
success in all lands. There is thus no valid reason for expect- 
ing more rapid progress in India than elsewhere ; nay, we believe 
that a slower advance should be looked for there than in most 
heathen lands, owing to the terrible obstacle of caste, which 
has not been weakened nearly as much, away from the presi- 
dency seats, as most people in this country believe. Our space, 
however, forbids us ‘to enter on this subject; and we proceed at 
once to inquire what the actual results of Indian missions have 
been. To answer this question properly would demand a 
volume, and one too of considerable magnitude ; all that we 
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can do here, is simply to bring together a few suggestive facts, 
and make them the basis of reasoning. 

Many refuse to test the success of Indian missions by any 
other standard than the number of adult baptisms. This is 
arbitrary, and wil] not be imitated by philosophic historians ; 
nevertheless we admit that facts with respect to baptisms should 
take precedence of all others in this inquiry; and as we could 
not within the narrow limits of a Review article treat more 
than one branch of the subject adequately, we purpose confining 
ourselves to this one. 

In entering on the question of baptisms, a distinction which 
we consider very important must be made. The point most 
carefully investigated should be, not the actual number of the 
baptisms at any specified time, but the rate of progress in suc- 
cessive periods of equal length. It is strange that this should 
ever be forgotten ; yet we saw once, in a prominent London 
journal, a sneering calculation as to what it would cost to con- 
vert every Jew in the world to Christianity. The writer went 
on the supposition that the rate of progress was and would 
continue as slow as at the beginning, which is totally at vari- 
ance with the experience either of Jewish or heathen missions. 
Suppose that one calculating the time it would take for a stone to 
fall from an eminence to the ground, forgot that the motion is 
uniformly accelerated, and, therefore, estimated the matter thus: 

Fall in 1 second about 16 feet ; ° 16 feet. 

»  2seconds ,, 82 ,, instead ofabout 64 ,, 

” ” %”? 48 ” ” ” 154 ”? 

” 4 ” ”? 64 ” ” ” 256 ” 
his error would speedily be enormous; yet this was what the jour- 
nalist who was sneering at Jewish missions did. Avoiding his 
error, let us inquire, not simply or even chiefly into the absolute 
number of native Christians now existing in India, but into 
their rate of increase, so far as it can at present be ascertained. 
Dr Mullens, the Indian missionary statist, has become the sole 
authority on this point, and we cannot too highly appreciate his 
long continued labours. They commenced as far back as 1847. 
In a paper of his published in the Calcutta Christian Observer 
of that year, he investigated the rate of increase exhibited by 
the baptisms, not of India generally, but simply of Bengal. 
“Tt is worthy of remark,” he says, “that with the first year of 
the present century the first fruits of modern missions, in the 
person of Krishna P4l, was presented to the Lord at Seram- 
pore.” “Feeling,” he adds, “that it would be interesting to 
know something of the rate of progress of conversions during 
the last fifty years, the writer divided the term into five 
periods of ten years each, beginning with the year 1793, the 
time when Dr Carey and Mr Thomas landed in India, and the 
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result is as follows: In the first period the conversions or bap- 
tisms of adults announced are 27 ; in the second period, 161; 
in the third period, 403; in the fourth period, 675; in the 
fifth period, 1,045; and in the last two years the baptisms 
have been 485.” 

Here it will be perceived that, speaking broadly, the rate of 
progress is analogous to that of the fall of a stone from an emi- 
nence ; in other words, it is accelerated, and not as the journalist 
assumed, uniform. But to return to Dr Mullens. The year 
subsequently (1848) he continued his investigations, and found 
that the adult baptisms during 1847 were 388, of whom 160, 
he believed, were on a lower standard of qualification, and 228 
on a higher. His ambition to do service to the church of 
Christ in this direction still increasing, he not many years 
afterwards, took a bolder flight, and extended his statistical 
researches to all India. The method he adopted was such as 
governments are accustomed to employ, and the results attained 
were almost as authoritative as those of a modern European 
census. As is well known, he repeated his inquiries after an 
interval of ten years, and thus obtained, not merely very valuable 
absolute numbers, but what, as we stated, should be even more 
highly prized, the rate of increase at least during one decade. 
In the year 1852 the native Christians in India and Ceylon 
were found to amount to 112,491. In 1862 they were 153,816 ; 
or, taking in the Burmese converts beyond the limits of India 
proper, 213,182. We dismiss the Burmese statistics from con- 
sideration, and limit ourselves to India proper. The numbers 
of native Christians in 1852 and in 1862 stand to each other 
nearly in the ratio of 3 to a trifle above 4. Callit 3 to 4, and 
it follows that if the rate of increase maintained between 1852 
and 1862 continue permanently, then the following startling 
results will follow :— 


In 1872 there will be about 205,000 converts. 





» 1882 a rs 278,000 _,, 
», 1892 re - 864,000: ,, 
»» 1902 ” ” 485,000 __—,, 
” 1912 ” ” 646,000 ” 
»» 1922 " a3 5 861,000 ;, 
», 1982 9 ‘s 1,148,000 _ si, 
” 1942 ” ” 1,580,000 ” 
», 1952 - o 2,040,000 __——,, 
” 1962 ” ” 2,720,000 ” 
” 1972 ” ” 8,626,000 ” 
” 1982 ~ ” ” 4,834,000 ” 
» 1992 ” r» 6,445,000, 
” 2002 ” ” 8,593,000 ” 
», 2012 ” - 11,457,000 __,, 
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In 202% ~—=sthere will be about 15,276,000 converts. 


” 2082 99 ” 20,368,000 ” 
», 2042 = od 27,157,000 _—si,, 
” 2052 ” ” 86,209,000 ” 
», 2062 in round numbers about 48,000,000 me 
” 2072 ” ” 64,000,000 ” 
», 2082 og ee 85,000,000 os 
», 2092 ” » 118,000,000, 
», 2102 "9 - 150,000,000 __—é, 
” 2112 ” ” 200,000,000 ” 


200,000,000 are just about the present population of India. 
Doubtless it will have increased considerably before 2212 a.D., 
but if the rate of advance assumed in the foregoing table be 
maintained, two or three decades more would quite provide for 
any augmentation of the Indian population. If then Indian 
missions were simply to “fail” for rather more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years yet to come, as by some they are accused 
of having done during the seventy-seven that are bygone, the 
evangelisation of India would be complete. We are mistaken 
if the historians, whether civil or ecclesiastical, of the 22d cen- 
tury will apply the term failwre to so transcendent a victory. 
Nevertheless, there are many who will still maintain that pro- 
gress so slow contrasts unfavourably with the rapid propagation 
of Christianity in Europe during the period preceding the 
conversion of Constantine, and will further allege that the 
Mahomedans, and long before them, the Brahmans, surpassed 
it in India itself. We, on the contrary, believe that it may be 
compared very favourably with all these, and shall now bring 
forward some facts to support the opinion. 

Many think that the spread of the gospel in India has been 
much less rapid than its advance in the world during the 
first three centuries of the Christian era. In this view, as 
before stated, we are unable to concur. Gibbon makes an 
estimate of the number of Christians in the Roman empire at 
the date of Constantine’s conversion. His words are these: 
“The most favourable calculation, however, that can be de- 
duced from the examples of Antioch and Rome, will not permit 
us to imagine that more than a twentieth part of the subjects 
of the empire had enlisted themselves under the banner of 
the cross, before the important conversion of Constantine.” 
(“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. xv.) Perhaps 
some allowance should be made for the natural prepossession, 
which a man of Gibbon’s sceptical views must have felt, to 
under-estimate the success of a religion in which he did not 
believe, yet he is generally so fair in his statements of fact, 
that a good deal of weight, should, we think, be attached to 
his opinion. Besides this, it should be remembered, that very 
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shortly before the time when Constantine avowed himself a 
convert to the new faith, Christianity, fiercely persecuted, had, 
for its own preservation, become almost invisible, so much so, 
that the three emperors, Diocletian, Maximian, and Galerius, 
combined to raise pillars on which they boasted of having 
extirpated it entirely.* Of course, this sweeping assertion 
was grossly exaggerated, but still, we think that it could not 
have been uttered at all had not the Christians been afraid to 
make their existence known; and we do not well see how a 
few years’ persecution, however severe, could have reduced them . 
to so low a position had they been much more numerous than 
one-twentieth of the hostile community. We think then, that 
Gibbon’s estimate is not very wide of the truth, and shall 
assume it as one element in judging of the progress of Chris- 
tianity during the first three centuries. The other element, of 
course, is the population of the Roman empire itself. Gibbon 
believes that to have been about 120,000,000 in the time of 
the Emperor Claudius (Ibid. chap. ii). Considering the in- 
cessant and sanguinary wars, which were waged between the 
times of Claudius and of Constantine, we are of opinion that — 
a reasonable estimate of the increase of population within the 
empire between the reigns of the two emperors, would be to 
make it 30,000,000, and say that the total amounted to 
150,000,000 at the conversion of Constantine. One-twentieth 
of this would be 7,500,000. To raise the Christian church 
from non-existence to this figure, had taken about three 
hundred years. Compare this with the estimated rate of in- 
crease given in the column of figures in a preceding page, and 
the advantage will be very largely in favour of Indian missions. 
In the three hundred years elapsing between 1793 and 2092, 
Christianity in India, if our calculations are at all trustworthy, 
should have gained 113,000,000, as against 7,500,000 of native 
Christians in A.D. 313. Even then, if Gibbon’s prejudices led 
him to estimate the Christians of the Roman empire too low, 
a liberal addition may be made to his numbers without 
materially increasing the enormous advantage existing in favour 





* See Elliot’s Hore Apocalyptic, fourth edition. London (Seeley’s) 1851, 
p. 197. Elliot appends this important note on the subject : “‘ The following 
are the inscriptions found on columns at Clunia, a Roman colony in Spain. 
They are given by Lardner, vol. vii., p. 548. Also in Walsh’s book on 
Christian medals :— 

**¢]. Diocletianus Jovius et Maximian Herculius Ces. Augg. 
Amplificato per Orientem et Occidentem. Imp. Rom. 
_Et nomine Christianorum deleto 
Qui Remp. evertebant.’ 


«2. Diocletian. Cas. Aug. Galerio in Oriente adopt. 
Superstitione Christ. ubique deleta 
Et cultu Deorum propagato.’” 
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of Indian missions. Perhaps it will be said that the comparison 
intended is not between periods so long as the first three 
hundred years of Christianity and the first three hundred of 
Indian missions, but between the first few years of each. On 
the Pentecostal evening, for example, “there were added,” to 
the Christians, “about three thousand souls.” What have we 
had like this in India? Nothing, we frankly say. The 
Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit is in some respects without 
a parallel, and it is not right to charge it against Indian missions, 
that our oriental empire has never had a Pentecost, if in 
this respect, it is very much on the level of all other lands. 

It is believed by nearly every one that Protestant missions 
in India have been much less successful than those of the 
Roman propaganda. There are various reasons why this 
view is entertained. London literary men create opinion on 
almost every subject of thought, which is accepted, often too 
unhesitatingly, throughout England, Scotland, and other places. 
The literati now referred to, have mostly been brought up 
within the bosom of the Anglican establishment, and even if 
they have cast off its trammels, they still, to a large extent, 
retain the prejudices of it instilled into them during their 
early years. Now, between the churches of England and 
Rome, exists the bond of so-called apostolic succession, which 
has always made the two churches entertain a fellow feeling 
for each other. Against the “Puritans” again, and their 
descendants, the Scottish Presbyterians and the English dis- 
senters, the Anglican establishment has a heartfelt animosity, 
remembering the antagonism these two classes shewed to 
English high churchism, during the seventeeuth century, and 
which is not in the least extent, even now. The extent to which 
these prejudices extend in the case, not merely of Anglican 
churchmen, but of literary men, brought up within the southern 
establishment, is vastly beyond what some have the least 
suspicion of; and when such a subject as the relative success of 
Protestant and of Romish missions is inquired into, the im- 
partial investigator must allow for the prejudice above described, 
as a navigator does for the currents in the sea. 

A second reason why the relative success of Romish missions 
in India is exaggerated is, that there are actually a greater 
number of Romanist than of Protestant converts, for two potent 
causes, which we shall afterwards explain. Let us, however, 
first seek after an authoritative statement as to the statistics 
of Romish missions in India. We find the information 
which we are in quest of, or at least an essential portion of it, 
in a Parliamentary blue book. “The humble petition” of 
the “Catholic chaplains in the East Indies,” who, before the 

VOL. XIX.—NO. LXXIV. ‘ i D 
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renewal of the Company’s charter in 1853, sought for state’ 
endowment, thus commences :— 

“That the number of Catholics in India may be estimated 
at above 600,000, exclusive of about 16,000 Catholic soldiers. 
Independently of the British, there are but few European 
Catholics, the great bulk of the congregations being everywhere 
a native population, some of whom are recent converts, but the 
chief part are descended from the converts of the European 
missionaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 

In the same petition they say :—*“ The following table will 
give an average estimate of the present numbers of the Catholic 
church in India, both as regards the ecclesiastical divisions, 
the number of clergy, and of their flocks,”— 


Name of Vicariat. Number Members in 

° of Clergy. Congregations. 
Western Bengal . . , 14 15,000 
Eastern Bengal . ° ‘ 3 13,000 
Madras . , : ‘ 21 46,500 
Bombay . , ° ° 26 30,000 
Pondicherry and Cuddalore ; 35 96,600 
Madura . ‘ ‘ ; 50 150,000 
Hyderabad (Deccan) , ‘ 4 4,000 
Vizagapatam . ‘ ‘ 9 4,000 
Verapoly * Latin rite ‘ ‘ 48 70,000 
ms Syriac rite ‘ . Eee 160,000 
Guilon . . - 15 20,000 
Mangalore . . ‘ 18 18,000 
Coimbatore ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 20,000 
Mysore . , ° ° 15 19,100 
Patna. . ‘ , 10 8,000 


Agra . P ‘ A 7 20,000 
Avaand Pegu.. ; ‘ 13 8,000 


Vicariats, 16 8038 690,100 


As stated before, it is not so much the question of the 
absolute number of a religious body that is of importance, as 
the rate of increase. To obtain full materials for judging of 
this, one would require to know how much the Romish Church 
in India increased between the years 1852 and 1862. We 
fear, however, that this has not been ascertained, at least we 
have never fallen in with information on the subject, so that 
we are compelled to fall back on the period prior to 1852. 
Between the landing of the first European Romanists in India 





* There are also nearl 
trict. [Parliamentary Blu 
21, pp. 242. 243), 


four hundred clergy of the Syrian rite in this dis- 
e Book for 1852-3, No. 28. Reports of Committee, 
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and the year 1852, there elapsed in round numbers, about 
three hundred and fifty years. The Romish Portuguese 
established their power in that country about a century before 
we did, and two centuries before the landing of Carey. The 
690,100 Romanists in India and the Eastern peninsula, or the 
690,100, minus the 3000 of Ava and Pegu, who are connected 
with India proper, took from the year 1498 to 1852, that is 
three hundred and fifty-four years, to raise up. As the 
English East India Company did not spring into existence 
till the year a.D. 1600, Protestants were but two hundred 
and fifty-two years in raising up the 112,491 native Christians 
whom they had at that time. We hold that the proper com- 
parison is not between the Romanists in 1852 and the Pro- 
testants in the same year, but between the Protestants in 1852 
and the latter, as, if the,present rate of increase goes on, they 
will be in 1952. By the table given in a previous page, the 
probable number of Protestants in 1952 is estimated at 
2,040,000. We think then, that it is completely premature to 
speak of Romish superiority. The church must first wait to 
see whether the rate of the table, or even one at all approach- 
ing it, be maintained. 

There. is another important consideration which must be 
taken into account in estimating the relative success of Romish 
and of Protestant missions. From every station in which the 
latter are established, there come statements that the main 
obstacle in the way of progress is the caste system. Now, the 
Romanists, aiming at a worldly wisdom which we cannot but 
think foolish, have evaded the caste difficulty, or rather post- 
poned it for the present, and allowed converts to retain that 
distinctive feature of heathenism. Protestant missionaries, at 
least in later years, with a few exceptions, have insisted that 
every convert shall break caste on his baptism day. The 
Romish edifice is consequently composed of very untrustworthy 
materials. The bricks are of an inferior character, and its 
mortar will not permanently hold. The Protestant one is of 
excellent brick, well cemented. Nor is this simply a prejudiced 
view. There are historic facts in corroboration of the opinion. 
When Tippoo Saheb persecuted the native Romanists in his 
dominion, they, at least for the time, with the most trifling 
exceptions, apostatised from Christianity. The Protestant 
native Christians acted quite differently during the Indian 
mutinies. Dr Mullens was able to make the following very 
satisfactory report on the subject :— 


‘* The behaviour of all the converts involved in the mutiny through- 
out the provinces, excited the esteem and admiration even of many 
who had viewed them with indifference. Among their friends, 
judging from the apparent weakness of their character, some had 
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doubted whether in the day of trial they would stand firm. But the 
grace of God was all-sufficient, and in the time of need they exhibited 
a submission, a patience, a constancy, that threw honour upon their 
profession. Wherever they were joined with the English, they not 
only sided heart and soul with the Government, but offered a willing 
service, both in public and in private, of the most valuable kind. In 
several cases they served as artillerymen and police. In the fort of 
Agra, when the house servants deserted the English families to which 
they belonged, the native Christians supplied their places, and proved 
a real and sufficient help. Everywhere their character received a 
new impulse, and everywhere they rose in general esteem. Of the 
two thousand involved in these troubles, not more than six apostatised, 
and even they returned when the trouble ceased” (pp. 28, 24). 


In another place Dr Mullens adds some touches more to 
complete the picture :— 


“« The effect of these events upon the native Church has been most 
marked, and in a high degree beneficial. It has already been men- 
tioned that, in the hour of their trial, the faith of the converts and 
their attachment to the gospel had imparted to them a vigour and 
decision which they had never displayed before. - Drawn to a very 
large extent from the artificial hot-house system of orphan and boarding- 
schools,—helped from first to last by missionaries, not only fed and 
taught, but in a measure having employments created for them,—the 
community as a whole had grown up in the possession of sound prin- 
ciples, but weak in character, with little self-reliance, and a great deal 
of the petulance of spoiled children. The mutiny has driven all this 
away, and they who were thrown headlong into the troubled waters, 
and had to swim for their lives, without the aid of the- corks and 
bladders on which they had relied, gained health and vigour in the 
process, and landed not only alive but men. The old system has been 
flung away for ever. When, on the restoration of order, the presses 
and factories were re-opened, they were not taken up as mission pro- 
perty. The great Secundra press was removed to Allahabad; where 
the American press also again commenced its work. But in each case 
the native Christians started as proprietors and managers, and took 
the work entirely into their own hands. In the same way, the best 
factory at Futtehguhr was handed over to the converts of that station, 
who, with the compensation money paid for their houses by the 
government, purchased materials, and set the system once more in 
operation. In all these cases, the missionaries have ceased to be 
troubled with secular matters ; the native Christians are thrown upon 
their own resources ; they have prospered, and are growing wealthy ; 
and pastors and people stand on a much happier footing with each 
other. Thus has the wise government of God brought to the little 
cburch in the provinces great blessing out of great trial” (pp. 25, 26). 


We demur to the opinion that Romanism has been more 
successful than Protestantism in India. 
The spread of Christianity in India has sometimes 
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been contrasted unfavourably with the firm hold gained 
by Mohammedanism in that land. To us the facts seem 
to point just the contrary way. One advantage not much 
known at home must have given the Mussulmans no slight 
assistance in spreading their faith among the Hindoos. e 
refer, in at least one respect, to the democratic characteristics 
of the Mussulman sovereignties. Let us explain what these 
were and are. There could not, and is not yet, in Indian 
Mussulman kingdoms, a caste of hereditary nobles like our 
own, powerful enough to modify the action of the Govern- 
ment, but the aristocratic caste virtually consists only of 
the Government functionaries, all others, even if wealthy, 
being regarded as very much on one low level, from which, how- 
ever, any one however humble, may be in a moment raised by 
being nominated a government official. A Hindoo convert, 
even from the Pariah race, was no sooner circumcised than he 
became the virtual equal of s’sth of the whole Mussulman 
community, besides which, he might at any time be appointed 
to office, and if pre-eminently talented, very likely would be so. 
Thus there was, and still is, ahigh premium on conversion from 
caste Hindooism to the Mussulman faith. If the low-caste and 
outcast Hindoos had no sincere religious convictions, which, 
however, it is only justice to them to say that they do possess, 
they would do a worldly-wise act in going over in mass to 
Mohammedanism, leaving for their former high-easte co- 
religionists and oppressors an explanation worded after such 
a fashion as this :—“ You inform us, nominally on divine 
authority, that you came out of the mouth of Brahma to in- 
struct mankind, and we out of his feet to serve mankind, and 
especially you. Natural instinct, on the contrary, assures us 
that there is no such essential distinction between us as you 
represent. We have found a faith which is ready to grant us 
an honourable place if we become proselytes to it. This faith 
then we mean in future to embrace.” Now we fear it must in 
fairness be stated that the Mussulmans grant proselytes to the 
religion of the Arabian “prophet” a more honourable place 
than European Christians do to those native converts who 
solicit baptism. It is difficult to see how it can entirely be 
avoided, for our own race is in constitution, in energy, in 
colour, and in civilisation, vastly more diverse from the Hin- 
doos than the Mussulmans are; yet undoubtedly the less 
honourable place assigned to native converts to Christianity 
~ from that which proselytes to Mohammedanism obtain, should 
cause the latter religion to increase its ranks wholesale, while 
Christianity makes tardy way. Notwithstanding this, the 
success of the Mussulmans in India has been far from remark- 
able. Assuming the whole population of the Indian peninsula 
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to be 200,000,000, then the Mussulmans number one-eighth 
of the whole, or 25,000,000. To reach this position has 
cost them eight hundred years’ effort, though they have not 
had scruple to eke out legitimate efforts by persecution. If our 
calculation be correct, two hundred and fifty years should 
suffice to put Christianity in the same position. Nay more, 
when inquiry comes to be made as to how the Mussulmans 
managed to mount up to 25,000,000, our estimate of their 
success still further falls. At first the reader is apt to take 
up the notion that the whole 25,000,000 are Hindoo converts 
to the Moslem creed. But a moment’s reflection will shew 
that this cannot be the case. The Mussulmans settled in 
India in sufficient numbers to hold down the Hindoo masses, 
and a vast proportion of the twenty-five millions may, nay 
must, be descended from the original invaders. Investiga- 
tion shews this theoretical view to be the true one. The 
Indian Mussulmans divide themselves into four great classes, — 
Shekhs, Syuds, Moguls, and Pathans. The Moguls, it will be 
seen at once, are people of Mogul descent ; these of course are 
not Hindoos. What, next, are the Pathans? The word Pathans 
is simply Affghan, a little changed. The Pathans then, are 
Affghans, and therefore not Hindoos. The Syuds are, or at 
least pretend to be, descended from “ the prophet ;” they, again, 
are not Hindoos. All the Hindoo converts are relegated to the 
first class, the Shekhs or disciples, who are very numerous, as 
also are the Pathans, while the Moguls and Syuds are few. 
The distinction of physical features in the several races is still 
so obvious, that in general it is easy to tell a Mussulman from 
a Hindoo in the streets, and if our observation was not incorrect, 
a great many of the Shekhs had not Hindoo but foreign faces, 
and were therefore not Hindoo converts. We entertain the 
strong conviction that the spread of Christianity, in India com- 
pares very favourably with that of Mohammedanism in the 
same land. 

The slow and partial conquest of India by Christianity has 
sometimes been contrasted withthe thorough moral subjugation 
of India by the Brahmins, who, like ourselves, are foreigners 
in that land, and carried with them to it an alien faith. 
Recent inquiries, however, have to a large extent dimmed the 
lustre of the Brahn:anic achievements. One great fact un- 
favourable to them appears on the very surface, and cannot 
escape the notice even of an ordinary observer. It is this, that 
though the Brahmins are believed to have first appeared in India 
about the year I700 B.c., and have therefore had 3,500 years 
in which to prosecute their operations, some millions of the Hin- 
doos still remain un-Brahmanic ir faith. We refer to the wild 
tribes of the hills and the jungles, who it is thought still retain 
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the simple superstitions in which their ancestors believed before 
the Brahmans were known in India. They will apparently never 
be converted to the ordinary Hindoo religion now, but will pass 
directly from pagan notions, worthy of the darkest of savages, to 
Protestant Christianity. Nay more, it has been discovered that 
a great part of so-called Brahmanism is not the faith which the 
original professors of that creed brought with them from beyond 
the Himalaya mountains, but beliefs and institutions belonging 
to one Indian religion or other which they had failed to ex- 
tinguish, and were therefore compelled, with a very bad grace, 
to adopt as their own. The late Rev. Dr Stevenson, of Bombay, 
published originally in India, and subsequently in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of London, a series of papers on this sub- 
ject about thirty years ago. The conclusions he arrived at 
have in large measure been accepted by scientific men, and 
without pledging ourselves to small details, we share the 
views which he gave to the world. To be precise in his 
statements, he mostly binds himself to that part of India 
with which he was best acquainted,—the Mahratta country,— 
though it may be stated that a similar state of things to that 
which he describes could be pointed out in every province of 
India. He shews that Hindooism in the Mahratta country 
is not as those who have been without opportunities of in- 
vestigating the subject suppose, a homogeneous faith, but 
consists of what may be called four distinct religions imperfectly 
cemented together. First, there is the aboriginal superstition, 
such as the adoration of painted stones, representing beings 
which the Brahmans still refuse to acknowledge as gods and 
denounce as demons. Second, there is Brahmanism proper. 
Third, there is Jainism, by many supposed to be a remnant of 
Buddhism, with which its tenets are very closely allied. Nay, 
more than this, there are remnants of Buddhism itself. Lastly, 
there are modern hero-gods; in other words, worship is rendered 
to local great men, who at death were supposed to be elevated 
to the heavens, on account of their celebrated deeds, very 
much as a so-called Romish saint may be by a Pope canon- 
ised and presented as an object of worship to the faithful. A 
few illustrations will enable the reader to understand how im- 
perfect in some cases is the amalgamation of the antagonistic 
creeds which collectively make up Hindooism, even after 
centuries, nay, millenniums, of efforts to make them one. In 
some instances, it is required by Hindoo custom that a par- 
ticular “god” worshipped by the masses should be made of no 
more dignified material than cow-dung, he being worthy of 
nothing better, inasmuch as he is not a god buta demon. The 
officiating priest in such casgs is a low caste or even an outcaste 
Hindoo, while the Bralimag cannot forbear laughter when 
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alluding to such worship. All this is inexplicable on the sup- 
position that the procedure ridiculed is part of Brahmanism, 
but once admit that the adoration of the “ god” or “demon” 
came down from aboriginal times, and all is plain. The 
Brahmans doubtless attempted at first to extinguish the 
aboriginal religion altogether, but after centuries of abortive 
effort, they virtually gave up the attempt, and, to borrow a 
phrase recently much in vague in political circles, resolved to 
“level up” instead of “ leveiling down.” They declared there was 
room in the comprehensive Brahmanic establishment for the 
tenacious body of primitive believers, though they did not tell 
the real reason, which was, that ages of persecution had failed 
to extirpate them. Yet, even at the last, in welcoming to 
their bosom, for political ends, those whom in heart they ab- 
horred as much as ever, they took means to degrade them and 
their religion, and accordingly legislated for their new brethren 
on this basis, that whereas the god of the Brahmans might ap- 
propriately be made of gold, of silver, of brass, of wood, or 
of stone—substances, some of them very precious, and all of 
them at least respectable, their new friends must make their 
divinities of cow-dung, and of that alone (!) One can conceive 
the mirth that would go on in purely Brahmanical circles that 
an insult so transparent and so gross had not been fitly 
resented. We are inclined to think with Dr Stevenson, that 
the whole worship of Shaiva, the third person of the Hindoo 
triad, and especially under objectional emblems, on which it is 
not needful further to enlarge, was aboriginal. For a long time 
it was held down by Brahmanism, and by Buddhism, till the 
death-struggle between those two religions took place in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, with the result of giving 
the victory to the Brahmans, yet leaving them so weak that the 
worshippers of Shaiva, who constituted the lower classes, 
became irresistible, and had their faith levelled up, though it 
was vastly inferior, both intellectually and morally, to the Budd- 
hism which the Brahmans had overthrown. To this day the 
Lingayat priests of Shaiva are not Brahmans, but a low caste 
order called Jungams, who, though nominally the “ brethren ” 
of the Brahmans, hate the latter with a cordiality which is only 
equalled by that with which the Brahmans regard them in 
return. 

The ordinary opinion in Britain is, that the first Brahmans 
evolved, from the depths of their own consciousness, the 
beautiful metaphysical speculation of three persons in its 
Hindoo triad,—Brahma, the creator ; Vishnoo, the preserver ; 
and, Shaiva, the destroyer; and analogies have been drawn 
between the Hindoo conception and the revelations of the 
Christian Scriptures. Historic criticism dissipates this view. 
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Brahma his long since been deposed from his high place in 
consequence of a flagrant transgression. He is said to have 
but one temple in India, and, during some years’ residence 
there, we never met a man “so poor as do him reverence.” 
‘Vishnoo, especially in the form of some of his incarnations, has 
untold millions of followers in India; so has the levelled up 
Shaiva, and the two are rivals, not gods working in harmony. 
In the Hindoo shasters, one book is composed by a Sivaite 
polemically in favour of his favourite god, the third of the 
triad, and throws out reflections against Vishnoo, the second. 
Other books, equally inspired with the former, laud Vishnoo to 
the skies, and give a very sober estimate of his opponent, 
and the as yet uncritical Hindoo believes, or professes to 
believe, both, without having read either. These considerations 
considerably modify the estimates that used to be formed 
regarding Brahmanic success in India. 

The greatest achievement the Brahmans have ever made in 
India was that which drove the Buddhist faith from the land ; 
we think they were much more successful against the Buddh- 
ists than against the aborigines. And yet even their most 
remarkable achievement was limited. During the Indian 
mutinies, it was quite a common termination to the narrative 
of a hard fought fight between the small number of Christian 
heroes and the mutinous Mohammedan and heathen hosts, 
that the sepoys were driven out of the cantonment. This, 
though wonderful, considering the disparity in the number 
of the combatants, was really a very unsatisfactory termination 
of a combat, for it virtually surrendered to the defeated and 
enraged sepoys the whole open country to ravage as they 
pleased. The Brahmanic triumph over the Buddhists in the 
Indian peninsula, was much the same :—They drove their 
foes from India, leaving the whole trans-Himalayan world 
open to them, and at this day the votaries of Buddhism are 
about twice as numerous as the adherents of the Brahmanic 
faith. But the point to which we wish specially to advert, is the 
mixture of Buddhism with Brahmanism of the orthodox type. 
Dr Stevenson enumerates not a few practices which the 
Brahmans had to surrender in concession to their opponents. 
These were the oblation to fire, the killing of cows for sacrifice, 
self-torturing austerities, the use of flesh in the sacrificial 
feasts to the manes of their ancestors, and the marrying the 
widow of a deceased brother. ‘here was an enormous con- 
cession of yet greater importance. The fundamental basis of 
all social lite, according to the Brahmans, was the caste system, 
the social body, as is well known, being divided into four— 
Brahmans, warriors, merchants, and the working-classes—all 
these, it was said, had been created diverse, and must eternally 
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remain unmixed. The Buddhists, on the contrary, declared all 
castes in essential matters one. At two Indian places of 
pilgrimage, where great festivals are held, the Brahmans have 
been obliged to concede that caste law may without sin be 
suspended, and all social grades be permitted to eat together. 
The reason assigned for this, as will be conjectured, is that 
those places of pilgrimages and festivals were originally 
Buddhist, and that they were so firmly fixed in the affections 
of the people, that the Brahmans could not put them down, 
and, therefore, felt constrained to have recourse to the “ level- 
ing up system.” The one place is Punderpore, in the Bombay 
Presidency, the other is Pooree, in Orissa, the site of the 
temple of Juggernaut, the place of Hindoo pilgrimages first 
known and best known to Christians at home, and still regarded 
as pre-eminently typical of unchanging Hindooism.* Do not 
the facts which have now been adduced very much diminish 
the estimate generally formed of the thoroughness and success 
of the Brahmanic achievements in India? We think they are 
fitted to do so, and do not fear to bring Christian missions into 
comparison with the religious efforts of the Brahmans in the 
expectation that it is not to the latter, but to the former that 
impartiality will accord the palm of more abundant success. 

e would here repeat what has already been stated, that 
missionary success is not to be tested by the number of baptisms, 
but by the whole influence, intellectual, moral, and religious, 
which has been excited by Indian missions. This influence 
has not been excited simply on the natives of India, but also 
on its Anglo-Indian rulers. Besides this, as is universally 
admitted, there has been a valuable reflex effect on the 
Christian church at home. Not merely would it be impossible 
within the limits of one article to trace these several influences 
in a manner to impress the mind, but the effort to do this 
would, in no slight degree, mar the unity of the article. We 
have preferred to select one, and that the most important, 
branch of the subject, and limit attention to it, rather than to 
aim at a great deal and effect very little. 

With one curious and very suggestive fact we would close 
this inquiry. It is remarkable that while our countrymen 
generally say that Indian missions have been a failure, the 
Brahmans, who have had the best opportunities of judging, 
lament that their success has been so great. The majority of 
the Indian Brahmans whom we have met. regard Hindooism 
as doomed, while some of them, perhaps naturally of more 
desponding spirit than the rest /of their brethren, believe that 


* See Journal of the Asiatic Society of London, vol. vii. (1843) pp. 1-8; as 
also vols. v. vi. and viii. for various papers of Dr Stevenson’s. 
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even already, all is lost. How a religion, which, of course, they 
regard as divine, should be abandoned by heaven, is a difficult 
matter for the faithful to determine ; but they have succeeded in 
settling the point, and this is the explanation they give: there 
are four ages in the sinful world’s history. The one in which we 
live is the fourth of these,—that which a Greek or a Roman 
would have termed the iron age. In the age at which we have 
arrived wickedness, as was long ago predicted, shall every 
where abound, Caste distinctions shall be abolished, and general 
confusion take place. The frequency with which Hindoos 
break their caste to obtain Christian baptism is simply fulfill- 
ing old prophecy, and will bring the predicted reign of social 
anarchy on. Let not, then, the Hindoo think that any strange 
thing has happened. Let him rather submit to the inevitable, 
assured that, as his sacred books tell, after the universal spread 
of casteless anarchy a new incarnation of a divinity shall 
be granted, who will sweep all heresy and infidelity from the 
earth, and reinstate the good old orthodox faith anew. This 
conviction that fight is hopeless, is fitted, we believe, to be of 
incalculable service to Christianity, since it must needs tend 
to make those who hold it (and these, we believe, are to be 
counted by millions) less hearty in defending a system which 
they believe to be, for the present at least, doomed. Nor 
need the missionary feel the least discomposed by the prophecy 
about the future restoration of Brahmanism, for before it 
becomes due for fulfilment, India will have ceased to believe in 
Hindooism,and taken to its affections another and a better creed. 

For the reasons assigned in this article, and many others 
on which we have not entered, we demur to the statement that 
Indian missions have been a failure, and hold, on the contrary, 
that they have been a decided success. 


Art. 1V.—The Dead Sea. 


VHE Dead Sea, at least since the early Christian centuries, 
has been an object of deep and somewhat awful interest. 

In the fancy of past generations, and in the eyes of old pilgrims 
to the Holy Land, it was a black and seething pool, sending 
-forth deadly fumes in which neither man nor beast could 
live. Birds attempting to fly across, fell suffocated into it. 
No vegetation clothed its shores, and nothing lived in its 
waters. These were so dense, that nothing would sink in 
them, and so salt that everything near was encrusted with 
white crystals. A mysterious darkness, besides, overhung the 
place. This extended to Jericho and the surrounding country. 
Not merely was it a sea of death, but it was itself a grave. 
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Deep down in its accursed waters had been distinctly seen the 
splendid ruins of the wicked Cities of the Plain. 

The Arabs still call it Bahr Lat, the Sea of Lot; connecting 
it, like the Christians, with that black page of sacred history, 
on which is scored the lowest ebb-mark of social and domestic 
morals. 

Physically, the Dead Sea is no less -interesting. On its 
banks, the traveller stands on the lowest ground in the world.* 
It lies like some mythical monster outstretched on his belly, 
and with open mouth swallows up the living stream of the 
Jordan. Steadily the river pours its volume of fresh water 
into this strange sea. Steadily the sea receives it, and, like 
the lean kine of Pharaoh’s dream, is not a whit the sweeter 
or the larger for it. And yet it has no outlet. Did a com- 
munication exist between it and the Red Sea on the south, 
or the Mediterranean on the west, the waters of these seas 
would flow into it, and not its surplus into them. 

The object of the present paper is to give an outline of 
what is known of the Dead Sea, physical and historical; and 
1 begin by sketching it as I saw it myself. 

The start for any such excursion as that to the Dead Sea, 
never fails to be a lively and picturesque scene. Under a low 
arch spanning the street, a short flight of stone steps leads to 
the paved court of the Damascus Hotel in Jerusalem. From 
this court, doors open into rooms on the ground floor, and 
outside stairs lead to rooms on upper stories. From these, 
again, you may gain the flat roof with its low dome, and look 
over hundreds of other flat white roofs, relieved by precisely 
similar domes of well-hewn, carefully adjusted, blocks of lime- 
stone,t the housetop view of Jerusalem, beautiful by day, 
enchanting by moonlight. Across the court, roofed only 
with a blue patch of Syrian sky, on the morning of which 
I speak, gaily dressed dragomen hurried on endless. errands 
to their employers’ bedrooms. There we, among others, 
were busy packing the things necessary for a few days’ 
excursion, and preparing the baggage to be left till our 
return. At last we got down, and found our horses stand- 
ing saddled in the street under the arch. Here was a ragged 
beggar of so filthy and plague-stricken an aspect as to 
scare rather than to soften the charitable Howadji. There 
a lady traveller was being hoisted into a palanquin borne 








* Its surface is 1316 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. Its length 
is 46 miles, its pt breadth, 10 miles. Its greatest depth is 1308 feet. 


lts southern end averages only 12 feet. These figures can taken only as 
approximations however. 

t Mr Disraeli, in the third volume of his ‘ Lothair,” persists in calling 
this freestone. 
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betweenstwo mules, whose bells kept up a | gr ap tinkling 
as she righted herself in her lofty seat, and finally moved off 
to the grave delight of a group of turbaned onlookers. Our 
mukarry, or head-groom, was there, of course, in due state, 
in charge of the horses belonging to our party, his own special 
beast of burden being a sturdy mule, bearing a capacious 
bag on either side of it, filled with plaids, books, and luncheon. 
Two or three dogs, by whose sleeping forms I had picked my 
cautious steps, by the aid of a lantern, in the gloom of the 
night before, watched the proceedings from a little distance. 

At last we started, a party of five, headed by the dragoman, 
and followed by the mukarry poised on the back of his mule, 
the carpets and baggage beneath him spreading out his legs 
to an angle in ludicrous contrast with the solemn dignity of 
his bearded visage. Scrambling and clattering over the ill- 
paved streets, we rode out by the Damascus gate, and soon left 
the city far behind us. 

We approached the sea from the convent of Mar-Saba. 
For a little time the gorge of the Kidron was our companion. 
At the bottom of it was a shingly water-course, with a chain 
of patches of white silt marking the pools in which the water 
“aly lingered longest. Indeed it was difficult to decide that 
the shining silt was not water, till we saw it in a different 
light, when we perceived that what we had fancied to be pools 
were really patches of sun-baked sediment. The dicu- 
lar rock-faces of the gorge were pierced with the caves of the 
early hermits. The morning sun was already burning on the 
white and barren slopes close to us. The hills of Moab, as 
yet in shade, were of a pale but exquisite blue. A little bird, 
deep down in the gorge, sang sweetly, and its notes came up 
to us with a strange but powerful echo. Brilliant tlowers, 
scarlet, and purple, and yellow, and white grew among the 
limestone fragments from the hillside above. Farther on, the 
flowers were not so numerous, but they still peeped out from 
between scanty tufts of a pricky plant (Poteriwm spinosum), 
which revealed but too plainly the dry, white soil beneath. 

The descent became more and more rapid as we neared the 
plain. We kept a good deal to the bottom of deep, but dry 
water-courses cut by the winter torrents through the thick 
slopes of earth and gravel at the foot of the hills. The sides 
and bottoms of these water-courses were frequently feathered 
with tall shrubs, and in one of them an immense yellow Oro- 
banche was growing, sometimes as a solitary stem of great thick- 
ness and three feet in height,sometimes in bunches of from three 
to nine stems, each bearing its complement of splendid flowers. 

When we reached the plain, we rode for some distance over 
a level tract of dry mud, dotted with clumps of bushes and 
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forests of feathery reeds (Arundo donaz) ten to fifteen feet in 
height. A beautiful shrubby Statice (S. Thouinii) stretched out 
to us straggling sprays of pink flowers, and here and there the 
broom of the desert shewed its straight delicate shoots dotted 
with white blossoms (Retem, Genista monosperma), the 
“juniper bush” of Elijah. 

At last we reached the shore of the sea which had long lain 
under our eyes. It was not, indeed, that patch of exquisite 
blue at the foot of the mountain wall of Moab, as I had often 
seen it from the Mount of Olives. The sky overhead was 
gloomy, and toward the southern end of the sea there hung 
a bluish black cloud, giving an unearthly hue to a large part 
of the landscape. The cloud blurred the outlines of the near 
tracts of the mountainous sides of the sea, and completely hid 
its lower extremity. Still it was beautiful. Compared with 
the hill country of Judea, which is a tract of rolling uplands 
intersected by valleys, for the most part neither very narrow 
nor very deep, the scenery of the Dead Sea is striking. At 
your feet you have a fine expanse of water stirred by the wind 
into fresh ‘and vigorous wavelets; on your right, the rugged 
and varied chain which forms the western edge of the hill 
country of Judea; and, on your left, the dark and forbidding 
face of the Wall of Moab. 

A line of foam, made by the breaking of the waves on the 


shore, was working slowly outward in long curves. This, 
perhaps, was the first sign of any marked difference between 
the waters of this and those of any ordinary sea. The foam 
was evidently of an oily and persistent nature, so that the 


” 


term “scum” might fairly have been applied to it. The 
melancholy array of water-logged and worn drift wood* along 
the crest of the beach, certainly added to the impression of 
strangeness already produced by the unbroken line of foam. 
Still, in the finer debris in which the drift was embedded, 
there were various plants growing, notably, a lovely Linaria 
in full flower, strangely similar to the Alpine form; here, as 
on the Alps among the icebergs, daring to come to the very 
verge of the kingdom of Death. 

Below the drift wood was a clean pebbly beach, among 
whose finely rounded stones (many of them black), I found 
some small pieces of bitumen and a dead fish. The bitumen 
floats up occasionally from the sea bottom in pieces of various 
sizes, especially after earthquakes. There is a fine slab of it 
_ (cracked, however, in the cutting), let in to the front of the 
Mosque el Aska, which occupies the southern end of the 





* Barkless dicotyledonous trees, so far as I saw it ; but palm trunks in 
abundance have been observed. 
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Haram enclosure in which the present Dome of the Rock or 
Mosque of Omar stands. 

The bed of pebbles: slopes rapidly down to the sea, and each 
shining stone is seen clearly through water of decided trans- 
parence ; not, however, to compare in this respect with the 
water of Tiberias. We soon prepared for a bathe, and plunged 
in. Speaking for myself, I can say I never enjoyed a bathe 
more. The body seemed gifted with a new buoyancy. Draw- 
ing up my knees, I clasped my hands in front of them (Lynch’s 
experiment, apparently), and sat in the water, toppling slowly 
now to this side, and now to that. I was not conscious of any 
pricking sensation except at the lips, round the edge of the 
nostrils, and at the eyes. The taste of the water was more 
bitter* than salt, though indeed very salt, and thoroughly 
abominable. But it was quite without smell. I cannot say 
that I felt the clammy, oily feeling on the skin after dressing 
complained of by some travellers. 

Greatly refreshed by our bathe, we lunched, and visited the 
alluvial plain through which the Jordan flows to the sea. 
Over a part of this we had indeed already ridden, in order to 
gain the northern end of the sea, from a point so much to the 
south-west as Mar Saba. We now saw it, however, at a point 
much closer to the actual bed of the river. It was a great 
stretch of brown, apparently rich, earth, not clothed with 
grass or bushes, but literally naked soil. Where we first 
struck it, near the sea, its surface was undulating, and here 
and there it was coated with a white clay. A few plants, 
indeed, did dot it, but they were few and far between, and of 
species which indicate the presence of salt in the soil. The 
heavy rains through which we had ridden during the second 
half of our morning journey from Mar Saba, and the two or 
three days’ rain which preceded, seemed to have made to 
disappear the white crust of salts described by most writers as 
coating the surface of this barren alluvium. At least I did 
not observe it. A number of camels and horses had passed 
along the path to the fords of the Jordan, and in many places 
their track was deep in mud and water. This alluvial plain 
falls suddenly down, perhaps fifty feet, to a lower terrace, and 
so on, terrace after terrace, the plain of each better clothed 
than the last with low vegetation and bushes, till the bed of 
the Jordan itself is reached, and you get glimpses of a narrow 
but rapid and muddy stream, flowing in the heart of a dense 





* The bitterness is caused by the great quantity of magnesia in the water. 
In a gallon of the water, about 3} lbs. weight of mineral matter are held in 
solution ; of this, nearly 2 lbs. are chloride of magnesium and | Ib. common 
salt. An imperial gallon of drinking water may contain about 20 or 30 grains 
of solid matter in solution; ocean water, about half a pound ; Dead Sea water 
3} Ibs, or a fourth of its whole weight. 
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jungle of tall reeds, feathery tamarisks, trailing plants, and 
poplar trees (Populus Euphratica, its western limit). Such, 
then, is the bordering plain formed by the Jordam at the 
northern end of the sea and the actual beach. 

The western side we now know well from the explorations 
of various travellers, and especially from the graphic account 
of a journey made in 1863-4 by the Rev. H. B. Tristram and 
party along its entire length. On the lower face of the 
bounding hills, there is very distinctly seen, as you stand on 
the northern shore, a whitish band. This is formed of chalky 
limestone diluvium and gravel mixed with shells of existing 
species. It appears at various places, and is often seamed and 
riven by water in every direction, till what has been a con- 
tinuous bank of tertiary marl is cut up into a pack of isolated 
and fantastic flat-topped mounds. These are continuous with 
the flat-topped mamelons of the higher plateau of the Jordan . 
valley, and probably mark the level of the sea, at the close of 
the tertiary period, when it must have stood about 230 feet 
above its present level. Higher still, on the face of the red- 
dish secondary limestone hills, Tristram marked the distinct 
terraces of still more ancient beaches, and on the shore proper 
he counted at one point as many as eight low gravel terraces, 
marking different levels of the sea of comparatively recent 
date. The highest of these was 44 feet above the present level. 

At many places the deposit from the water was binding 
together unrolled fragments from the rocks above into a con- 
glomerate, many of the fragments themselves being an older 
conglomerate, in its turn made up of unrolled stones. At 
various places he found deposits of bitumen with pebbles 
embedded, or bituminous shale (“stink-stone,” “stone of 
Moses”), which burned freely when thrown on the fire. 
Thrice the party came upon sulphur hot springs surrounded 
by absolute desolation, and coating the rocks and shingle with: 
a yellow efflorescence. They found also many balls of sulphur, 
traceable apparently to these springs. At many points, dead 
bushes stood on the shore glistening with salt crystals. 

The rock was chiefly hard crystalline limestone, and this 
hardness of texture accounted for the bold and varied forms 
of the hills on the western shore of the sea, as compared with 
the soft and rounded forms of the Judean uplands. The lie 
of the strata seemed to be similar to that of the hills of Moab 
on the eastern side, and was seldom much disturbed from the 
horizontal. The fossils got by Tristram’s party on the west, 
were the same as those got by Lynch’s party on the eastern 
side. But the sandstone which forms the base of the eastern 
range is omitted entirely, so far as is known, in the western. 

The fresh water springs, Ain Feshkah, and Ain Jiddy 
(Engedi, of the sacred record), like the sulphur springs, had a 
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high temperature. But with the exeeption of pieces of 
sulphur, accounted for by the sulphur springs and pumice- 
stone washed ashore by the sea, and brought down probably 
by the Jordan from the upper volcanic region, there were no 
appearances of recent volcanic action; the sulphureous sand 
and calcined bitumen of the Wady Mahauwat, being evidently a 
subaerial deposit. At one or two places only did they find even 
the old trap rock appearing in dykes through the limestone. 

Around the fresh water springs, animal and vegetable life 
was abundant. At places, a thick belt of cane-brake fringed 
the shore. The fresh water, and even the salt springs at the 
southern end of the sea, were full of fish; but even those of 
the salt springs died if put into the water of the Dead Sea. 
The only living things Tristram ever saw in the sea were the 
larve of a gnat; and yet ducks and. wading birds were often 
observed to all appearance feeding in it. 

Whatever conclusions we may come to, are to a certain 
extent provisional. They affect, it must be distinctly under- 
stood, only the general physical history of the district. They 
seem to me to render certain sites for the cities of the plain, 
which assume that the position of Zoar is known, either at 
Um Zoghal at the south-west end, or near the promontory at 
the south-east end; and that Jebel “Usdum™” is a reminis- 
cence of “Sodom,” improbable or impossible (see note on p. 
729). But they do not commit us to any views of a special 
kind as to the destruction of the cities of the plain. They do 
not exclude, for example, the favourite and probable hypothesis 
that an earthquake was the natural cause of the overthrow. 
Holy Writ informs us that a rain of fire and brimstone 
(sulphur) was the visible agent. Sulphur being insoluble in 
water, the analysis of the Dead Sea water presents no trace of 
it. But it is present in the district. And a better acquaint- 
ance with the geology may result in the discovery of beds or 
masses of the substance, as e.g., at Bex in Switzerland, in 
analogous salt-rock, limestone, and gypsum formations. 

So far as the facts already collected are concerned, we are 
warranted, I think, in coming to the following conclusions :— 

The gigantic fissure which runs from the roots of the 
Lebanon to the southern end of the Gulf of Akabah, and, 
slightly changing its direction, stretches as the Red Sea to 
the Indian Ocean, can scarcely have been otherwise formed 
than by volcanic action, the remains of whosé unextinguished 
fires still heat the springs on the shores of the Dead Sea and 
the Lake of Tiberias, and shatter with occasional earthquakes 
such towns as Tiberias and Safed, . 

In so far as the geology of the northern part of this great 
fissure is known, that in which the Jordan and the Dead Sea 
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lie, the action seems to have been that of fracture of the crust, 
and separation of the edges, without large removal or displace- 
ment of the strata relatively to each other. And so far as can 
be gathered from a comparison of the comparatively horizontal 
stratification of the sedimentary rocks of Tiberias and the 
Hauran, the vent and greatest external activity of the voleanic 
force seems to have been at the upper rather than the lower 
end of Jordan village. However this fissure* was first formed, 
it has remained in the state in which we see it for a period of 
time much greater than the human period. The channels of 
extinct waterfalls, to cite a single proof, are visible over the face 
of the western cliffs. In order to wear these channels, streams 
must have fallen for ages into the sea at or near its present level. 
The ancient beaches visible one above another on the 
mountain faces, point to a time when the Dead Sea stood at 
the present level of the Gulf of Akabah. It must, therefore, 
at one time have formed an arm of the Red Sea. However 
the separation took place, the level of the Dead Sea has been 
sinking, and is now lower than it ever was before. In no way, 


therefore, can the Dead Sea, as a sheet of water formed or en- . 


larged at the time, be associated with the destruction of the 
cities of the Plain, except in so far as they must have staod 
somewhere not far from its shores. The lower end of the Dead 
Sea, which has sometimes been supposed to be the site of 
those cities, shews no trace of subsidence, and has evidently 
been steadily silting up during a long period of time by the 
deposition of alluvium from the northern slopes of the Arabah 
(the elevated southern extremity of the great fissure in which 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea lie). The southern slopes of the 
Arabah are drained into the Red Sea. Indeed, there is not the 
slightest trace of the subsidence of any portion of the basin of 
the Dead Sea during the historic period. 

- The present aspect of the basin must be referred to the action 
of water, as already implied, and not to that of fire. Not to 
speak of the ancient beaches formed by the Salt Sea itself, at 
its successive levels, the extinct waterfalls referred to, must have 





* The present floor of the fissure in which the sacred river finds its 
tortuous rad due south to the Dead Sea, first dips below the level of the 
Gulf of Akabah, after the Jordan has left the jungles of Papyrus which fringe 
Lake Huleh (Waters of Meron). At the Lake of Tiberias it is 650 feet, and 
at the Dead Sea over 1300 feet below the level of the sea. At the southern 
end of the Dead Sea, the Ghor, there called the Arabah, rises again till it 
reaches an elevation of 1800 feet above the Dead Sea, and 500 feet above the 
Red Sea. The Dead Sea occupies the remains of the deepest part of this 
depression. It is being constantly shortened at the northern end by the 
alluvium of the Jordan, and at the southern end by the alluvium from the 
large area of drainage (stated at 6000 square miles), constituted by two-thirds 
of the area of the Arabah, and the districts drained by such Wadies as 
Mahauwat on the south-west, and Es Safieh on the south-east. 
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been fed by a rainfall on the Judean hills, very different in . 
amount from that which annually sends down the dry water 
courses shortlived winter torrents, the “deceitful brooks” of 
which David and Job speak. At the same time the high tem- 
perature of the springs indicate the neighbourhood of volcanic 
forces, wherever their vent may be. 

The saltness of the sea cannot be traced directly to the range 
of salt hills called Jebel Usdum, as its waves seldom or never 
rise so high. But the salt formation, of which Jebel Usdum 
may fairly be held to be an ejected fragment, impregnates salt 
springs which run into the sea. Something may also be put 
to the account of the winter drainage of the eastern side of 
Jebel Usdum. It is far from unlikely that there are similar 
sub-marine springs coming through the same formation. 

As the level of the Dead Sea at any moment is simply the 
pointof balance between the water which the J ordan,the smaller 
streams, and the springs pour in, and what evaporation draws 
off, and as evaporation is the only mode of escape for the water, 
all the mineral ingredients (except a small but appreciable 
quantity lost by evaporation)* remain in the Dead Sea, whose 
saltness must be steadily increasing. The mineral ingredients 
held in solution, are in the proportion of one pound of mineral 
ingredients to three pounds of the water. The salt alone is as 
twenty-six to a hundred, while in common sea water it is only 
four to a hundred. 

Whatever the birds seen on it may have been doing, none of 
the ordinary forms of fish or molluscs live in its waters. There 
can be no doubt that the coral of the Marquis d’Escolopier is a 
mistake. The Jnfusoria Ehrenberg found in the mud, it is 
surely natural to conclude, had been washed down from the 
Jordan, as that river gave the very same species. And the fish 
living in springs close to the sea, prove as little with reference 
to the possibility of life in the sea, as the active little crabs and 
swarming molluscs busy on the fallen figs at several hours’ 
distance from the sea in the fountain of Elisha at Jericho. 

While in itself it still refuses to be anything but a Dead 
Sea, animal and vegetable is able to exist, and does flourish 
luxuriantly on its shores wherever there is water; and the gloom 
under which it was supposed to lie, if it ever existed except in the 
imagination, can be accounted for only by the immense evapora- 
tion from its surface. While the climate at the northern end, 
and about Jericho, is damp, and not healthy like that of the 
rest of the Jordan valley, Tristram and his party found that of 
Engedi singularly dry and invigorating, though the Arabs of 





* This was first discovered by Pallas the famous naturalist, who found that 
the dew in the neighbourhood of the salt lakes of Russia in Asia tasted salt. 
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Engedi said that in summer the heat became so great that they 
had to retire to the hills behind. 

On the shore of this strange sea, plants and animals occur 
which belong, not-to Asian, but to African groups of life. The 
Osher (Calotropis procera, Asclepias gigantea, A. procera) to 
take a single example, whose inflated peach-like fruit, with its 
mass of silky haired seeds within (the “ apple of Sodom” of Holy 
Writ), is a plant which belongs to Nubia. Its stout stems and 
large grey leaves soon become familiar to the traveller when his 
boat has left the wider valley of the lower Nile, and enters on 
the sterile upper valley in the approach to Assouan, the Syene 
of Scripture. Many of the birds which Tristram found, seemed 
to belong of right to the African Sahara, and to link the Dead 
Sea with the ancient salt-lakes (and the still more ancient 
ocean of which they are the remains), which have left behind 
them in that belt of desert, deposits of rock-salt similar to that 
of which the ridge of Jebel Usdum is an ejected fragment. 

It is strange, too, to think of the camphire blooming to-day 
by the fountain of Engedi, the lineal descendant of that which 
loaded with its perfume the air Solomon breathed as he walked 


in his gardens; stranger still, if these tropical African flowers’ 


and birds, mingled with the flowers and birds of the Levant 
province and of the Asian continent, carry us back to a past 
infinitely more distant than the time of Solomon, if they carry 
us back to a time when there was a different distribution of 
land and water, of which the living witnesses are these forms of 
life which mark the overlapping of the flora and fauna of those 
continents we now call Asia and Africa. Generations, races of 
men, have come and gone. It has required but a short time to 
exhaust their vital energy. Generations of stone and lime have 
lingered only long enough in their decay to attest that on these 
shores the Jews built in their way, the Romans in theirs, the 
Saracens in theirs, the Crusaders in theirs. While all these 
have come and gone, is it not a suggestive, is it not a humbling 
thought, that a few delicate flowers and birds, whose little life 
you might crush out between your fingers, have lingered among 
these deserted traces of man, not one whit less beautiful in 
their triumphant vitality than when in the morning of -" 
world, they came from the hand of their Creator ? 


The Dead Sea comes into connection with written history 
chiefly at two points. It was used, indeed, as a land-mark in 
the division of the soil of Palestine. Its bitumen was carried 
to Egypt for embalming, and its water to Rome for baths. The 
baths of Calirrhe and the fortress of Machaerus stood near it 
on the eastern side. 

The two points of greatest interest, however, are the Engedi 
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of sacred writ, and Masada of the post-sacred period, both on 
the western side. ; ‘ 

Engedi is associated with the first war on record. When the 
earliest armed bands of which we have any account emerge 
from the countries to the east of Jordan, we find them sweep- 
ing like a thunder storm over the district to the south of what 
was afterwards Judah, descending to the shores of the Dead 
Sea, and lingering for a moment to “smite” the Amorites who 
dwelt at Hazazon Tamar. Hazazon Tamar, we are afterwards 
informed in the second book of Chronicles xx. 2, was Engedi. 
Keeping still a northerly direction towards the upper end of 
the Dead Sea, they met and overcame the kings of Sodom,* 
Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Zoar in the vale of Siddim, 
which was full of “slime pits.” Many in the headlong : flight 
were entangled and lost in these shafts, sunk to the beds of 
bitumen, and those who escaped, fled to the mountains which 
hem in the Ghor on either hand like mighty walls, secure 
refuges from marauders already heavily laden with spoil. The 
victors then fell on the cities of the plain, and having sacked 
them, continued their march right up the flat valley of the 
Jordan, till encamped on its upper waters. at Dan, they were 
overtaken by Abraham and his allies, who attacked them in the 
darkness, routed them, and recovered the captives, among whom 
was Lot, and the spoil. 

Engedi comes again into view in the first period of the 
Hebrew kingdom. It was among the hills and ravines of 
Engedi that David and his men found shelter for a while 
from the enmity of Saul. It was in a cave near this spot 
that David was hardy enough to cut off a part of the flowing 
skirt of Saul. Following the king with this in his hand, he 
waited till Saul had got to a safe distance, and addressing 





* The three arguments of greatest weight against the hypothesis that the 
site of the cities of the plain was at the southern end of the sea are, (1) Lot’s 
view of them at his feet from near Bethel. Had they been at the south end of the 
sea he could not have seen them. Of this any traveller may convince himself 
by making the attempt, as the writer did. (2.) The order of events in the cam- 
paign alluded to above. The defeat of the kings, and the sacking of Sodom, 
and the rest of the cities of the plain coming after-the smiting of the Amorites 
at Engedi. And (3.) The view of Moses from an eastern _ probably Pisgah, 
from which it is said to be likewise impossible to see the southern end of the 
sea. The cities were not destroyed by water but by fire. And the physical 
considerations already adduced, shew how useless it is to seek the site in the 
sea itself. The southern end is utterly barren, glittering with salt incrusta- 
tion. The northern end and all Aevoner f Jericho is rich (though under the curse 
of thorns), except the part already described, and there are abundant traces of 
later human inhabitation between Jericho"and the Jordan. The whole stage 
of the sacred history is small, and it would not be out of proportion to place 
all the five cities of the Plain with their bitu shafts in the “‘ circles of the 
Jordan,” near its falls into the sea. The barren , with the common economy 
of — city building, would be occupied by the five cities, if not within the 
overflow. 
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him, pointed to the piece of the royal skirt as an evidence of 
how safe the king’s life had" been in the hands of one unjustly 
represented as a conspirator against it. 

The enamoured bride in the Song of Songs says of her 
spouse, “ My beloved is unto me as a cluster of camphire in 
the vineyards of Engedi.” Engedi was once such a spot of 
fruitfulness and fragrance as water can create only in the East. 
To this day, by its scanty rill there struggles up into the 
splendid day, if not in quantity, in kind, a tropical vegetation. 
Higher on the hillsides, the traces of the ancient vine-terraces 
are still seen by the traveller. Tristram found at Engedi the 
“camphire” of the English translation, that whitée-flowered 
Henna (Lawsonia alba, natural order, Lythracew) whose 
powdered leaves were employed in early Egypt to dye the 
nails yellow, and are still so employed, and whose fragrant 
blossoms are still sold in the streets of Cairo to the ery, “Oh! 
odours of Paradise; Oh! the flowers of the Henna!” The 
Eastern women still perfume and decorate themselves with it. 

The last mention of Engedi is that already referred to in 
2 Chron. xx. 2, in which the place then known as Engedi is 
said to be the place formerly known as Hazazon Tamar, or the 
“Cutting of the Palm Trees.” 

Tidings were brought to Jerusalem that the invader was on 
his way to overrun Judah. Gathering from the south and 
east, the heterogeneous bands of the enemy were encamped at 
Engedi, where water and forage could be found for so large a 
force. Jehoshaphat, who occupied the Jewish throne at the 
time, at once proclaimed a fast, went with all the people to 
the temple, and, following the example of Solomon, led the 
public devotions in person. It was a terrible moment. The 
kingdom lay at the mercy of a vast and pitiless horde. The 
king, it is said, stood in the congregation, and there audibly 
offered his prayer. From the theocratic king downwards, “ all 
Judah stood before the Lord, with their little ones, their wives, 
and their children.” In answer to the king’s prayer, the Lord 
turned the arms of the various tribes of the enemy against one 
another, and Jehoshaphat reigned the rest of his days in peace, 

The ruins of Sebbeh, the ancient Masada, like the’Spring of 
Engedi, link the desolate shores of the Dead Sea with human 
history. The story of Masada as related by Josephus ( “Jos. 
Jewish War” vii. c. 8) is as follows. The prophecy of the 
24th chapter of Matthew's Gospel had been fulfilled. After 
one of the most terrible sieges on record, Jerusalem had been 
taken by the Roman army. The curtain seemed to have 
fallen in blood and fire over the last act of the long tragedy. 
But it was not so. The indomitable spirit of the Jew was yet 
to have an illustration not inferior to anything in the annals 
of that singular race. 
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A band of Sicarii, Hebrew zealots who, in the disturbed 
state of the country, made revenge on the Romans, and on 
those who submitted to their rule, the cloak of a succession of 
~ acts of pillage and murder, had seized the. strong fortress of 
Masada, whose ruins still crown a well-nigh inaccessible crag 
standing out from the line of mountains which form the 
western lip of the deep basin of the Dead Sea. The fortress 
had been greatly strengthened by Herod the Great, who, 
fearful of some reverse of fortune, either from the Jews, or 
from Anthony, from whom Cleopatra often besought Judea as 
a present, selected Masada as a last stronghold, and stored up 
there vast treasures, and a supply of provisions and arms 
sufficient for the longest siege. 

When the Roman general invested Masada, his first care 
was to surround it with a wall, so that no one within might 
escape. He then began to throw up an immense mound at 
the low neck by which the cliff was joined to the main line of 
mountains. At last the siege engines could be advanced close 
to the walls, and in due time a breach was made. But the 
breach only revealed an inner rampart of beams of wood laid 
. crosswise, and earth, which the besieged had thrown up behind. 
On this fresh rampart, from its yielding nature, the battering 
ram could make no impression. Perceiving this, the Roman 
general ordered his soldiers to supply themselves with torches, 
and to fling them lighted against the rampart. When the 
rampart took fire the wind blew the smoke and flames in the 
face of the Romans, threatening to destroy their battering 
engines. The wind, however, changed, and the rampart was 
soon a mass of smouldering ruins. When the last hope of the 
besieged was destroyed, there were 967 human beings within 
the fortress. The Romans postponed their attack till the 
following morning, meanwhile redoubling their vigilance lest 
any of the besieged should escape in the darkness. 

When the morning dawned, the Roman soldiers advanced 
to the breach. But no one appeared, and there was a dead 
silence over the place. Raising a shout as they stood gazing 
in through the blackened gap, two women appeared, who, with 
five children, had hidden themselves in some underground recess. 
These seven were the only persons left alive of the 967 who 
were within the walls when the Romans drewoff the night before. 

The amazed soldiers rushed in, and found the treasures of 
Herod’s palace piled up and on fire. Quantities of provisions 
were left untouched, in order to shew that the garrison had not 
been reduced by famine. And 960 human forms, men, women, 
and children, lay dead on the bloody ground. 

Eliazar, the leader of the Sicarii, after it was evident that 
_ further resistance was hopeless, had summoned the garrison, 
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and in a speech which, as given by the historian, is full of the 
noblest sentiments, pointed out to them that God had forsaken 
their nation, that the struggle for land and liberty was now 
over, and that in a few hours the Romans would be in _posses- 
sion of the last stronghold of the race. He reminded them of 
the cruelties which had been perpetrated in various cities in 
Palestine on the Jewish inhabitants, and told them that if 
they resolved to see the light of another day they would 
virtually resolve to behold, without being able to resist, their 
wives ravished and their children enslaved. 

It was enough. Each man embraced his wife and children 
for the last time, and killed them with his own hands. Twelve 
men were then chosen by lot who slew the rest, each man having 
lain down by his dead wife and children, and the twelve chose 
one who slew the eleven, examined the prostrate bodies to see 
that none breathed, and then slew himself. 

There still remains to be considered one fact with reference 
to the Dead Sea, which lends it an interest still deeper than 
that of its connection with past history. Its employment in 
thepicture of the future ofthe gospel kingdom (Ezek. xlvii. 1-12) 
links it with some of the highest hopes of the Christian heart. 

Ezekiel stood in vision on a very high mountain, the moral 
summit of the world. On this mountain there was a glorious 
temple, which he describes minutely. From under the tempie, 
into which the glory of the Lord had previously entered by 
the east gate, the prophet saw a strong flow of water issuing. 
Taken round to the outside of the temple wall, he found that 
these waters ran out at the east side. His guide, who had a 
measuring line in his hand, going with the stream eastward, 
measured a thousand cubits, and made the prophet wade the 
stream. At this point it reached to his ancles. Again the 
guide measured a thousand cubits, and brought the prophet 
through the stream, which reached to his knees. Again 
the same thing is done, when the waters of the stream reach 
to the loins ; and still again, when the prophet has to struggle 
back to the brink, finding that they were waters to swim in, a 
river that could not be passed over. This river goes eastward 
till it reaches the “desert” or barren district already described, 
near the banks of the Jordan at the northern end of the Dead 
Sea, and after passing through this, falls into the sea itself. 
Let us regard for a moment the framework of this remarkable 
vision. It is evident that in the main it is founded on the 
physical features of the plateau’ on which the actual temple 
stood,—the barren end of the Ghor, and the anomalous cha- 
racter and low level of the Dead Sea. But it departs from 
physical possibility in one important point. The waters, 
instead of turning southwards for a short distance, and then 
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turning eastward, as they must have done had they followed 
what is now called the valley of Jehoshaphat, or upper end of 
the valley of the Kidron, which, be it remarked, is the 
natural road for waters issuing from the east side of the 
temple area, go from the first eastwards till they reach, not the 
Dead Sea, which alone they could have reached by the gorge 
of the Kidron, but the salt land, the land not inhabited at the 
mouth of the Jordan, and then, but not till then, the sea itself. 
On the banks of this river the prophet saw trees growing, 
indeed its whole course was marked by life and fertility; and 
finally its living waters triumph over the death of the sea. 
The scene changes. The waters of the Dead Sea teem with fish. 
Its desolate shores start into life and activity. A line of fisher- 
men plying their trade occupy every available spot from Engedi 
to Eneglaim, and everywhere their nets are seen hung up to dry. 
We are now in a position to estimate the singular power and 
suggestiveness of this prophetic vision. The waters issue from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb, and it is in this form that 
John lifts Ezekiel’s vision into the still clearer atmosphere of 
the New Testament. The blessing they confer is received by 
contact with them. They fertilise where they go. The trees 
are by their brink. And how true this is to the physical con- 
ditions of the natural district referred to, is best understood by 
him who has ridden long over desolate, whitened uplands, when 
he comes suddenly to the brink of a watercourse, and looks down 
on the tops of the trees which flourish by the brink of the 
stream. The necessity of actual contact with these gracious 
streams is rendered, if possible, clearer by the solitary exception 
to their benign influences. The marshy _ which, though 
close to the edge of the sea, had elevated themselves slightly 
above its level, and refused an entrance to the waters, were not to 
be healed, they were to remain under the blighting power of salt. 
_ These blessed waters come from the highest point on the 
earth’s surface in the old vision, the point at which earth was 
in contact with heaven; from heaven itself in the new. They 
go to the lowest point on the earth’s surface, a fact which 
science has established with regard to the actual sea. The 
“salt land,” the land not inhabited, once the blooming site of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, is to be reached by the life-giving 
waters, impossible as it might seem, and the desert is once 
more to blossom as the rose. 
In closing this paper, let us resume in a single paragraph the - 
main points wlffch constitute the human interest of the Dead Sea. 
In the very dawn of history we see a cloud of shadowy 
warriors sweep down on its shores to smite the Amorites at 
Engedi. Over the same spot the adventures of David the 
outlaw cast all the charms of romance. In more peaceful 
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times, David’s son, Solomon, walked among the groves of 
Engedi when the time of the singing of birds was come, and 
vine and camphire sent forth a pleasant smell. In the sto 
of Masada the same shores are linked with one of those dark 
deeds of savage bravery of which the passionate heart is some- 
times capable in its last extremity of suffering. And as we 
turn away, we see the subject of our study lying in a light 
which never was on sea or shore, a light which comes from 
within, where God sits with the destiny of his church in his 
hands. The glorious future of a world wherein dwelleth 
righteousness, is painted by the hand of prophecy with materials 
drawn from the scenery of the Dead Sea. 

J. J. M., Jersey. 


Art. V.—Jerome Savonarola. 


1. The History of Girolamo Savonarola and of his Times. By Pasquate 
Vittart, Professor of History in the University of Pisa. Translated 
from the Italian by Leonarp Horner, F.R.S., with the co-operation 
of the Author. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1863, 

. Ihe Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola, illustrating the Progress of 
the Reformation in Italy during the Fifteenth Century. Collected from 
Original Sources. 1 vol. London: Whitaker & Co. 1843. 

3. The Triumph of the Cross. By Jerome Savonarota. Translated from 

the Latin, with Notes and Biographical Sketch by O’Dexi T. Hux1, 
F.R.G.S. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1868. 


be SAVONAROLA was born at Ferrara in the year 

1452. His father was physician to the ducal court, and 
the son was destined by his parents for the same profession. 
He was accordingly introduced early to the scholastic philo- 
sophy, which was then regarded as‘a necessary preliminary to 
the study of medicine. The youth took great delight in the 
writings of Thomas Aquinas ; he became an expert dialectician ; 
and the influence of these youthful studies was manifest in his 
future writings. He seems to have had no liking for the pro- 
fession which he was expected to enter. Poetry and music, 
classics and philosophy, had for him far more powerful attrac- 
tions than the study of the healing art. Naturally of a grave 
and melancholy disposition, prone to look on the dark side of 
things, life was even then to him a very serious thing. This 
constitutional tendency was strengthened by the circumstances 
in which he was placed. The ducal court of Ferrara was dis- 
tinguished, even in that rude licentious age, for its pomp, 
luxury, and disgraceful revelries. He shrank back with loath- 
ing from all share in its vain and guilty pleasures ; his soul 
mourned over the godlessness, immorality, and misery of the 
world. He more and more shunned intercourse with his fel- 
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low-men, and sought rest in communion with God. In this 
frame of mind, the seclusion and peace of the monastic life 
seemed the most desirable of all, and in April 1475, he stole 
away secretly from his father’s house and entered the Domini- 
can convent at Bologna. In a letter to his parents written 
the day after his arrival, he informed them of what he had 
done, and the motives which had impelled him to a course 
which blighted their hopes. He could not endure, he said, to 
look upon the wickedness of the people of Italy, the widespread 
misery, the rapes, adulteries, robberies, the pride, idolatries, and 
fearful blasphemies which everywhere prevailed. He had 
sought divine guidance, and he believed that it had been 
granted. “You have no reason,” he afterwards wrote, “to be 
ashamed of me ; I have become a knight-militant of the King 
of kings, an honour greater than earthly monarch could have 
conferred, had he called me into his service, and girt a sword by 
my side. The more should you rejoice in the step I have taken.” 

Once within the convent walls, having Jeft the world, with 
its discord, revelries, and impurities behind him, Savonarola 
devoted himself with a wondrous zeal to the duties of his 
monastic life. He counted no task imposed upon him to be 
mean or burdensome. In his devotions he was fervent to a 
degree that amazed his brother monks. He subjected himself 
to fastings and vigils so protracted that his body wore away, 
and he became more like a walking spectre than a man. His 
superior soon discovered his learning and ability, and appointed 
him to instruct the novices in philosophy and scholastic 
divinity. To himself this was more a recreation than a task, 
his real work was fasting, prayer, and study, and in these he 
found a measure of peace to which he had long been a stranger. 
But he could not banish from his thoughts the miserable state 
of the world and the church. In a poem composed about this 
time, he laments the disappearance of the love and purity of 
former ages ; he asks the pertinent question, “ Who has brought 
things to this state?” and answers it, “A proud, deceitful 
harlot ;” even thus early pointing to Rome as the impure 
fountain whence flowed this universal corruption. 

‘In 1483, Savonarola became connected with the convent of 
St Mark at Florence, with which his name is henceforth closely 
associated. Belonging to the order of preaching friars, he was 
ere long called to occupy the pulpit, but his early appearances 
were coldly received, and gave little promise of his future 
eminence. Popular preachers carefully imitated the style and 
method of the ancients, and spiced their sermons with frequent 
quotations from their writings. It was of little consequence 
that the matter was trifling, provided the voice was well 
modulated, the action graceful, and the language choice and 
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pure. Savonarola had litile of the popular academic polish ; 
his voice was harsh, his gestures awkward, his language often 
vulgar; he sometimes spoke disrespectfully of learning, de- 
nounced iniquities in no measured terms, and quoted no book 
but the Bible. As a lecturer, Aristotle had been his chief text- 
book ; as a preacher, it was the Bible alone. With that book 
he became wonderfully familiar. He is said to have learned it 
all by heart, and his luxuriant imagination, throwing round 
every statement and fact its own fantastic colouring, pre- 
sented them in the strangest forms and applications. 

The preacher felt the coldness of his reception, and as some 
say, devoted himself to the study of the art of oratory. He 
resumed for sometime his work of lecturer, and gave himself 
earnestly to the study of the Bible, to communing with his 
own heart and sad thoughts on the state of religion and the 
church. Gradually he became convinced that he had a special 
mission assigned him, from the fulfilment of which nothing 
should turn him aside. What though the people treated him 
coldly, that was nothing more than the ancient prophets had 
experienced, because they would not prophesy smooth things 
to degenerate Israel. Nay, why might not he also enjoy some 
direct revelation from God? Such a thing was not at variance 
with the prevalent philosophy of the time, and was not 
altogether repudiated by the church. He earnestly desired 
it, and gave himself more rigorously to fasting, prayer, and 
meditation. Resulting, as these austerities did, in a state of 
highly wrought nervous, mental, and devotional excitement, we 
are not greatly surprised that he should persuade himself that 
his desire was granted, that he should regard himself as the 
messenger and prophet of Jehovah, and that strange visions 
should flit before his disordered fancy, and celestial voices ring 
in his ears, calling on him to go forward, and denounce the judg- 
ments of the Lord, sparing neither people, prince, nor priest. 
Under the influence of this delusion, by the stimulating effect 
of his supposed special work and peculiar honour, more than 
by any study of the art of preaching, his sermons very soon 
arrested public attention. At first he did not speak asone who 
had received a special revelation ; he reasoned out his conclu- 
sions from the Scriptures, especially from God’s judicial deal- 
ings with Israel. But his strong convictions soon carried him 
beyond this point, and while ever and again returning to 
Scripture ground, he distinctly claimed to be a prophet 
of the Lord. There is no ground for supposing that in doing 
this he was only bidding for popularity. We grant that he 
believed it true, though he sometimes did waver, and try, to 
modify and explain his position, and that it gave him, for a time 
at least, a greater influence over the people. . But that herein 
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he was the victim of a sad delusion, that the course he now 
entered on was perilous in the extreme, that this monstrous 
claim detracted seriously from the nobleness of his character as 
a witness for truth and righteousness, and ultimately recoiled 
with terrible force on his own head, the subsequent history of 
his life too plainly attests. 

It was at Brescia, in 1486, that he first openly put forth this 
claim. Entering on the exposition of the Apocalypse, he 
revelled amid its grand and mysterious imagery. His whole 
soul was fired with a strong enthusiasm; his countenance, 
gestures, and language, bore witness to his earnestness. Fear- 
lessly he denounced the sins of Italy; with a voice of thunder 
he proclaimed that the church must be scourged and _ re- 
generated and that quickly. Upon Brescia, in particular, he 
announced the approach of terrible calamities. Twenty-five 
years afterwards, when the city was pillaged by the French, 
and six thousand of the inhabitants slaughtered, the solemn 
warnings and threatenings of Savonarola were not forgotten. 
For a few years longer he continued to preach among the 
cities of Lombardy, and his fame as the greatest preacher of 
his time was fully established, when at the suggestion of 
Lorenzo de Medici, his superior recalled him to St Mark’s, 
Thus, fifteen years after he had become a monk, having made 
full proof of his powers, and being fully aware of his special 
mission, he finally settled in Florence. No one could have 
foreseen the nature and extent of the influence which he was 
destined to exercise there ; little did he himself anticipate the 
career before him, and as little did Lorenzo dream, that in 
securing this famous preacher, he had brought to the city the 
most powerful enemy of his house. Leaving him there mean- 
while, Jet us glance briefly at the state of matters in Italy, and 
especially in Florence, when Savonarola took up his abode in 
the beautiful Tuscan capital. 

Broken up into a great number of petty principalities, the 
Italian peninsula was the scene of almost ceaseless strife. The 
reigning princes were effeminate, scheming, tyrannical, and 
intensely jealous of each other. In some States the forms of 
republican government were preserved, while the people were 
borne down by a real despotism. Political life was almost 
extinct, and the spirit of freedom had nearly disappeared. By 
splendid pageants and costly entertainments, the rulers sought 
to dazzle and amuse the people and make them forget their 
former liberty. In the civil commotions which desolated the 
country, the popes acted a conspicuous part. They sanctioned 
conspiracies and assassinations, they provoked ruinous wars, 
anxious mainly to gratify their ambition and provide princi- 
palities for their children and favourites. The Florentine 
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republic was among the most ancient and important of the 
Italian States. Not only in extent of territory, but in wealth, 
commerce, and the liberal arts, it was far ahead of most others. 
Lorenzo, styled the Magnificent, the third ruler of the house 
of Medici, had held the reins of government since 1469. Of 
this prince very different opinions have been formed. In the 
pages of Roscoe we have a very flattering account of him ; but 
it is too manifestly one-sided to be accepted without very serious 
deductions. Undoubtedly he was a talented and accomplished 
man, and an astute statesman, who secured for Florence a high 
place in the political dissensions of the peninsula. He was no 
mean poet and philosopher, he delighted to gather around him 
the most learned men of Italy, and under his fostering care the 
Platonic academy attained great fame. While giving him 
all due honour as a great patron of literature and the arts, it 
can hardly be questioned that he was a tyrant, and was guilty 
of many acts of cruelty and oppression. Preserving many of 
the ancient forms of liberty so dear to the people, he artfully 
disguised from them the real bondage in which they were held. 
He led a most profligate life, and by his licentious carnival 
songs helped to lower the tone of morality already lamentably 
corrupt. Heruled over a people educated after a manner, and 
of refined tastes, but in morals sensual, and in matters of reli- 
gion cold, frivolous, and sceptical. What else could be expected 
as the fruit of the philosophy which then reigned in Florence ¢ 
There were discussions enough regarding the opinions of Plato 
and Aristotle, but no teaching of godliness. The Bible was an 
unknown book. In the academy the anniversary of Plato was 
celebrated as a religious festival, his statue was crowned with 
laurel, adulatory addresses were delivered, and hymns sung to 
his honour ; it was even suggested that the Pope should be 
requested to canonise him. Many a worse name figures in the 
Roman calendar. 

The papacy was about this time in a most deplorable con- 
dition. Those who claimed to be the representatives of the 
meek and lowly Jesus scandalised the world by their pride, 
arrogance, and impurity. Paul II. seemed to live only to 
amass wealth ; Sixtus IV. only to squander it in prodigality, 
carnal pleasures, and efforts to satisfy his licentious nephews. 
Innocent VIII. obtained the pontificate by the most scandalous 
bribery. He no longer called the objects of his affection his 
nephews, but openly acknowledged them as his sons. And 
when, shortly after Savonarola was settled in Florence, the 
notorious Borgia ascended the papal throne as Alexander VI., 
the world, deep sunk in corruption as it was, stood aghast at 
the spectacle presented by the church. It seemed as if under 
such a state of things society must be dissolved, and religion 
be altogether extinguished. There were priests and friars innu- 
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merable ; prelates rolling in wealth and.luxury ; magnificent 
edifices, gorgeous ceremonies, altars, images, paintings, music— 
but the preaching of the Cross was forgotten; piety, faith, 
love, and holiness, seemed to have forsaken the earth. Lust 
revelled in the high places of the church ; tyranny was seated 
on the throne ; ignorance and sensuality marked the priest- 
hood ; paganism was taught in the schools ; frivolity, indiffer- 
ence, and reckless ungodliness prevailed among the people. The 
age needed a preacher of righteousness, one who, without fear of 
priest or prince, would lift up his voice like a trumpet against 
the abominations with which the earth was filled, and such a 
preacher Savonarola proved himself to be—proved it to his ruin. 

When Savonarola resumed preaching, which he did shortly 
after his return to Florence, he had no reason to complain of 
the indifference of the people. His first sermons were delivered 
in the open air, amid the beauty and fragrance of the convent 
garden. He takes his stand in the chequered shade of a 
damask rose tree, which the veneration of succeeding genera- 
tions has renewed to the present day,—a man of no very im- 
posing presence, of middle stature, somewhat slight in frame 
but firmly knit. His countenance possesses no charm of 
peculiar comeliness. The lips are somewhat full, but closely 
pressed together, indicative at once of deep emotion and firm- 
ness of purpose. The nose isacquiline. The eyes are dark and 
lustrous, deep set, and shaded by long dark lashes. The fore- 
head is ample, lofty rather than broad, and already notably fur- 
rowed. In repose, his countenance has an expression of melan- 
choly tenderness about it, but it is very mobile, and reflects 
with rapidity and distinctness the varying and intense emotions 
of the inner man. At first only a few citizens are present, but 
the number rapidly increases, and in their anxiety to see and 
hear this singular man the monks cluster round the convent 
walls. He has the Book of God in his hand, and is about to 
expound the Apocalypse. His discourse is by no means 
methodical ; it is very discursive ; but he is now master of the 
power of effective speech. His manner and words are, at the 
beginning, calm, slow, and measured. Then, and occasionally 
in the course of his address, he perplexes himself and his 
hearers by scholastic subtleties. Breaking from these tram- 
mels, his eye kindles as with full rich voice he vividly narrates 
some strange vision. It may be that it presents a picture of 
the blessedness of true religion, its happy influence on men 
and nations; then, with affectionate earnestness and winning 
tenderness, he pleads with men to turn from their evil ways. 
Or it may relate to the fearful degeneracy of the church, and 
to the certainty that the righteous wrath of God shall be 
poured forth ; then, with sparkling eye and quivering lip, bis 
2 cheeks tinged as with a hectic flush, and with uplifted hand— 
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a hand so fleshless that it seems almost transparent against 
the vivid blue of heaven—he gives full vent to the torrent of 
indignant condemnation, and announces the approaching deso- 
lation of Italy and the church. It is a solemn awe-inspiring 
scene, and the people separate, wondering what sort of man 
this is. Such oratory they had never heard before ; it violated 
many of their conventional rules, but they were forced to con- 
fess its genuineness, and acknowledge its power. On the Ist of 
August 1490, he entered the pulpit of St Mark’s, and delivered 
what he himself described as a terrific discourse. He speedily 
took his place as the foremost preacher in the city. His fer- 
vour and fearlessness, his eloquence and weird imaginative 
power, created a profound impression. His voice fell like a 
thunder-clap on the mass of cold philosophic scepticism around. 
For a season Plato and Aristotle were neglected ; the friar and 
his sermons became the chief topics of conversation. The 
crowds that attended soon necessitated his removal from the 
convent church to the Cathedral of Florence, which was fitted 
up for the accommodation of the vast audience, and from that 
place he continued for nearly eight years to exercise an im- 
mense influence over the people. The enthusiam created by 
the preacher was not altogether pleasing to Lorenzo. Though 
he had not yet touched on political topics, yet it was not hard 
to see in what direction all his teaching tended. The prince 
loved not to hear the higher powers in Church and State so 
openly arraigned before the people for their immorality ; it 
savoured too strongly of a spirit of manly independence, and 
he dreaded the effect of such harangues on an excitable and 
oppressed people. Savonarola disliked Lorenzo on several 
grounds, and soon shewed that he was neither to be terrified 
by threats, nor conciliated by flattering attentions. Only he 
did try to avoid exciting topics, and confine himself to the 
statement of doctrine, and the enforcement of morality. But 
it was too much for him. So strongly did he feel the miserable 
state of the church, .and its need of renovation—so firmly per- 
suaded was he that the visions conjured up by an excited ima- 
gination were direct revelations from heaven, and that it was 
his mission to proclaim the coming woes—that when he was in 
the presence of the people he could not restrain himself. And 
so he continued week after week to pour forth torrents of 
bitter satire, and burning invective, pal terrific denunciation, 
mingled with bursts of tender pathos and yearning entreaty, 
with accounts of visions, dreams, and celestial voices, and with 
subtle scholastic reasonings. The whole singular harangue he 
based on Scripture interpreted in such a way as enabled him 
to find support for any opinion or whimsical conceit. Far from 
being satisfied with the literal sense of facts and events, or the 
natural meaning of imagery, parables, or doctrinal statements, 
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each of these unfolded under his luxuriant fancy into a great 
variety of meanings, and was capable of manifold applications ; 
each verse had meanings—natural, literal, analogical, allegori- 
cal, and anagogical. He mused on them in his cell, he wrote 
them on the margin of his Bibles, and poured them forth be- 
fore the people with amazing fervour, in bewildering profusion, 
and with the fullest conviction that each and all of these fanci- 
ful interpretations was equally authoritative and divine.  IIl- 
digested as the matter often was, yet, invested with the charm 
of a natural eloquence, and burning with the force of strong 
conviction, it carried the people along with him. In 1491 he 
was made prior of St Mark’s, and soon afterwards obtained the 
erection of the Tuscan convents into a separate congregation, 
by which he secured greater independence for himself in 
Florence. 

The following instance of his boldness, though questioned in 
some particulars by the biographer of Lorenzo, yet seems to 
rest on abundant evidence.* In the spring of 1492, it became 
evident that Lorenzo’s days were near an end. He retired to 
his villa of Careggi attended only by a few faithful and cherished 
friends. All the resources of the medical art failed to afford 
any relief. Death seemed to him very near, and wore a stern 
and terrible aspect. The last rites of religion were adminis- 
tered, but they brought him no comfort, Accustomed to be 
implicitly obeyed in all things, mingling with a philosophic 
and sceptical society, he had almost lost faith in man; he could 
not trust even in the sincerity of his confessor. He resolved 
to send for Savonarola; he had never cringed. “I know no 
honest friar but him,” said the dying man. Lorenzo had just 
taken farewell of his son Piero, and his dearest friend the 
accomplished and gentle Mirandola, when the Prior of St 
Mark’s entered the chamber over which death was hovering. 
He approached the bed, and the prince expressed a desire to 
confess three sins to him, and requested absolution. He made 
confession,—the friar striving to calm the agitated prince by 





* «*Villari,” vol. i. 158-162.—This is the latest and best biography of Savona- 
rola. It is the fruit of many years of patient study and research. The 
author is evidently master of all the literature connected with his subject, 
familiar with all the writings of the friar, published and unpublished, as well 
as with his whole surroundings—social, political, and ecclesiastical. He has 
discovered several interesting documents, which are turned to good account 
in illustrating some important points. The result is this able biography, 
clear in style, well-arranged in its matter, fair and candid in tone, and pos- 
sessing that amplitude of detail which enables us to form our own estimate of 
the character and work of the great Dominican preacher. : 

(On the point to which this note refers, the late Dr M‘Crie in his brief but 
interesting notice of Savonarola, in the Introduction to his History of the 
Reformation in Italy, agrees with Villari. Till near the close of last century 
it was never questioned. } 
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repeating frequently, “ God is good, God is merciful ;” but this 
was not absolution. It was now Savonarola’s turn to speak, 
and he said calmly and firmly, “three things are required of 
you.” “And what are they ?’ said Lorenzo. “ First, that you 
have a full and lively faith in the mercy of God.” “That I 
have most fully,” was the reply. “Second, it is necessary that 
you give back that which you unjustly took away, or enjoin your 
sons to restore it for you.” After some hesitation, he assented 
by a nod. “Lastly, you must restore liberty to the people of 
Florence.” Terror-stricken by the solemn, commanding look 
and voice of the friar, but too proud to renounce with his last 
breath the cherished aim of his life, he turned himself on his 
bed, and answered not a word. Savonarola soon withdrew, 
having refused absolution, and Lorenzo breathed his last on 
the 8th of April 1492. 

Meanwhile his fame and influence rapidly extended. His 
sermons were printed and circulated throughout Italy and far 
beyond it; and the deplorable state of matters, now that Alex- 
ander VI. was Pope, predisposed many serious persons to accept 
his conclusions, and anticipate approaching woes. Unhappily, 
Savonarola became more and more the victim of delusion re- 
garding his prophetic character. Coming fresh from the re- 
newed study of the old Hebrew prophets and the Apocalypse, 
with his mind full of their fearful threatenings and images 
of woe, the imagination, unnaturally excited, dominated over 
the judgment, and his waking thoughts gave a vivid colouring 
to his midnight dreams. When addressing the people, he 
never hesitated to ascribe these visions to God ; but when he 
sat down calmly to write about them, he betrayed some doubts 
as to their origin, he wavered in his assertions, and strove, by 
the aid of scholastic distinctions and sophistries, to vindicate 
his prophetic character, but never seemed wholly satisfied that 
he had succeeded. His sermons in Lent 1494 are said to have 
produced an extraordinary impression, aided probably by the 
fact that a crisis was approaching in Florence through the 
growing unpopularity of Piero de Medici. With greater bold- 
ness and freedom of speech than ever, Savonarola attacked 
prevailing abuses, and did not now avoid reference to political 
matters. In terms glowing with indignation, and startling 
from their very truthfulness, he denounced the vices of the 
clergy, and the despotism and immorality of the princes, who 
were sent of God as a punishment on Italy. As he passed in 
review the lamentable condition of the people, religion, and 
the church, his fervent appeal to God to pour forth his judg- 
ments rang through the vast edifice, and made the people 
cower and tremble before him. But his preaching was not 
wholly denunciatory. Mingling with these awful utterances, 
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there were expositions of doctrine, in some parts of which there 
occur statements which seem very like a Scriptural account of 
the way of salvation by faith in Christ Jesus. He magnified 
the grace of God, and distinctly abjured all human merit. 
And all his prophetic declamation and doctrinal statements 
were accompanied by powerful appeals to the conscience, and 
earnest entreaties to personal repentance and reformation. In 
the course of his sermons on Noah’s ark, he had repeatedly in- 
timated the speedy appearance of a new Cyrus to deliver the 
church from her bondage, and that with a mighty army he 
would traverse Italy from the one end to the other without 
opposition,—God’s chosen instrument to chastise and reforro 
the people, the princes, and the church. Intense was the ex- 
citement in Florence when, on 21st September 1494, news 
arrived that the armies of France were pouring over the Alps, 
bent, however, not on the liberation of the people, or the 
reformation of the church, but on the personal aggrandisement 
of the king, who laid claim to the throne of Naples. It 
sufficed, however, to raise Savonarola still higher in the esti- 
mation of the people, for was not this the Cyrus, and this the 
beginning of the judgments which he had predicted? Yet it 
required no prophetic gift to foresee such an event months be- 
fore it took place. It was no secret that it had been long 
talked of. The princes and governments of Italy had re- 
peatedly invited the French king to invade the peninsula ; and 
since the accession of the weak and irresolute Charles VIII. 
these solicitations had been renewed, and at length success- 
fully. It was the beginning of sore calamities to Italy, and 
caused no small trouble and disappointment to Savonarola. 
Partly, no doubt, owing to the preaching of the friar, and 
not less, perhaps, to the hope of being able to rid themselves 
of the rule of the Medici, the Florentine people were prepared 
to welcome the French as friends and allies. Matters were 
brought to a crisis when the pusillanimous conduct of Piero 
exposed them to the danger of being treated as enemies, A 
revolution accordingly took place in Florence, and the Medici 
were expelled. The French king entered the city in peace on 
the 17th November, and with some difficulty, a treaty was 
concluded with the republic. On the 28th, the French left 
Florence, to the great joy of the inhabitants, who liked their 
allies the less the more they knew them. The mollifying of 
Charles’s anger before he entered, and the securing of his speedy 
departure, were both largely owing to the influence of Savonarola, 
who did not scruple to lecture the king very plainly on his duty 
as the predicted scourge and reformer of the church, and threat- 
ened him with the judgments of God if he declined the task. 
Freed from the presence of the invaders, there was urgent need 
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for an immediate reconstruction of the government. The 
people were perplexed and divided, industry and commerce 
were at an end, the shops were closed, and the populace, being 
without employment, were in danger of being carried by any 
sudden impulse into violent excesses. At this point Savonarola 
appears in a new character, that of legislator and statesman. 
The community was divided into different parties: the friar on 
entering the field of politics took the popular side; and the 
supremacy of his influence was manifest in the whole course 
of events, till the new government was fully established. His 
conduct in this matter has been severely censured by his 
enemies ; and anything of the kind would be unpardonable 
in our day. Yet it is plain that it was not so much his inter- 
fering in politics at all, as that he so strongly and successfully 
maintained the cause of popular government, that provoked 
the anger of his adversaries. He never mingled in the discus- 
sions of the people; he was never seen among the councillors 
in the palazzo ; yet he was fully informed of every scheme and 
movement. The pulpit became for a time a tribune, from 
which he forcibly expounded the principles of government, ex- 
posed the purposes of the aristocratic party, and advocated 
popular rights. He was animated by a strong love of liberty ; 
he claimed divine origin and approval for the reforms which 
he urged ; he spoke as the oracle of God, but was ever ready 
to furnish adequate reasons for his proposals. The government 
was organised on a wide popular basis; Savonarola extolled it 
with great fervour, comparing the steps in its formation to the 
process of the work of creation. A sort of theocracy seems to 
have been his ideal. Now that Florence had a good govern- 
ment, it needed only that the fabric be perfected by submission 
to a new head ; for he maintained that the government of one 
is best when it can be obtained without tyranny. “The new 
chief,” he said, “is Jesus Christ, he will be your-king.” Under 
his sway, what may not Florence become ? rich in all temporal 
and spiritual good, prosperous in all undertakings, the leaders of 
reform,—all, if Florence will follow no other king. Hence the 
party-cry so often heard in coming years, Viva Christo; hence 
the claim to be an ambassador going from the people to this 
king, which the friar put forth. A coin or medal is said to 
have been struck at the time, having on one side a cross, with 
the words, Jesus Christus noster rea. 

Savonarola had now reached the height of his influence, and 
for a considerable time maintained almost undisputed sway. 
The Grand Cathedral of Florence must have presented a mag- 
nificent spectacle when the pulpit was occupied by the friar. 
Day after day it was filled with an immense audience of all 
classes from the city and surrounding districts. When the 
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preacher entered, every eye turned eagerly towards him. He 
was grave and solemn in aspect, as befitted one whose soul 
bore the burden of the Lord. His body was enfeebled by his 
labours and vigils. Frequently he introduced his theme in a 
familiar conversational style, but never coldly or flippantly. 
He was possessed by his subject, and was troubled with no 
misgivings regarding the righteousness of the cause which he 
defended. His thoughts surged up from the depths of his own 
fervid soul, and found adequate expression in his burning 
words. According to the character of his subject, his voice 
fell on the ear in low sweet cadence, or rolled in mighty 
volume through the vast edifice; his eye melted in tears, or 
flashed with indignation; his attenuated arms were stretched 
forth in remonstrance or entreaty, and hiswhole frame trembled 
with intense excitement. His very soul seemed to shine 
through the frail tabernacle in which it dwelt. The pulpit 
was his throne ; and there he wielded a power greater than the 
Medici had ever possessed. The enthusiasm of the people was 
extreme. To them he was a divine oracle. The intense ex- 
citement of which he was himself the subject, communicated 
itself to them; his solemn tones, his animated gestures, the 
recital of his astonishing visions, the startling pictures of 
approaching woe, the pleasing predictions of rest and prosperity 
which he glowingly unfolded, together with his touching, 
fervid appeals, completely carried them away. The sobs and 
wailings of the vast auditory oft filled the whole house, and 
those who took down his sermons were sometimes forced to 
write, “At this point I was so overcome by weeping that I 
could not go on.” And yet in the hour of highest popular 
enthusiasm he was not lifted up. Times there were when a 
strong and sad presentiment of his own death, and that a 
violent one, pressed heavily on his spirit. Thus, having 
described how he had been led on step by step to his present 
position, and realising the dangers which he saw gathering 
around him, he broke forth, “And what is the reward in the 
present life? The servant will not be greater than his Master, 
is the answer of our Lord. Thou knowest that after I had 
taught, I was crucified; and thus thou wilt suffer martyrdom. 
O Lord, Lord, grant to me this martyrdom, and let me quickly 
die for thy sake, as thou didst for me! Already I see the axe 
sharpened. But the Lord says to me, Wait yet a while until 
that be finished which is to come to pass, and then thou shalt 
shew that strength of mind which will be given unto thee.” 
This conviction never left him ; again and again he refers to it. 
Was it the consciousness that Rome, when once her attention. 
was directed to his career, would not bear his preaching, and 
possessed both the power and the will to destroy him, that 
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gave strength, vividness, and very being to this sad presenti- 
ment ? 

Political reforms, however good, did not satisfy Savonarola. 
His aim was a moral renovation, better in itself, and essential 
to the stability of the other. He had already begun in his 
own convent. He brought the monks back to the original 
simplicity of their order. The property which had been 
acquired was renounced ; all superfluity in dress, furniture, and 
books was given up, the prior himself setting the example of 
rigorous self-denial. He encouraged learning, having purchased 
the Medicean library for the convent. The lay brethren were 
employed in useful occupations according to taste and capacity. 
Idle monks were not to be tolerated in St Mark’s. This done, 
he laboured to bring about a reform of manners among the 
people. He enforced the necessity of laying aside party feel- 
ings and prejudices. He urged them to love and fear God, to 
repentance and a holy life. He encouraged the study of the 
Bible, tracing the ignorance, immorality, and corruption which 
prevailed to the neglect of the sacred oracles. Nor were his 
efforts without much apparent success. Externally, the whole 
appearance of the city was changed. The shops were not 
opened till after the friar’s morning sermon ; religious chants 
took the place of lewd songs ; women cast aside their immodest 
dresses, and clothed themselves in becoming attire ; licentious 
young men became sober ; alms were freely given; and trades- 
men who had become rich through injustice, voluntarily 
restored what they had thus acquired, sometimes to the 
extent of thousands of florins. By and by he entered on what 
he called the children’s reform. He put an end to the un- 
seemly and wicked practices, including the game of stone- 
throwing, with which the carnival had been celebrated. Having 
gathered them together, arranged under leaders, he sent them 
to beg as usual; and on the last day of the feast they marched 
through the streets, singing hymns instead of obscene ballads, 
and deposited the money, which they had been won’t to spend 
in revelry, in the hands of those who dispensed it to the poor. 

In a city so noted for its frivolity and gaiety, all this made 
for Savonarola many bitter enemies. As the ablest advocate 
and great bulwark of popular liberty, he incurred the anger 
alike of the aristocracy and the partisans of the Medici. As 
the fearless denouncer of iniquity, he became the object of 
hatred to those who were restrained in their immoral courses 
by his influence, while they detested his doctrines; and especially 
was he regarded with implacable enmity by the licentious 
young men of good families, who formed themselves into a 
party to effect his ruin. He had awakened, too, the jealousy 
of the other monastic orders in Florence, and they spared no 
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efforts to destroy his influence. With these various sources of 
opposition and danger Savonarola was well acquainted, and he 
set himself bravely to resist them all. If political foes sought 
to introduce injurious changes, he fearlessly exposed and 
thwarted them ; when Piero de Medici attempted to return to 
the city, he roused the people to resistance ; when the republic 
was hard pressed by its enemies, his voice revived their droop- 
ing spirits, and urged a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
Statesman, patriot, preacher, reformer, he acted on the whole 
a fearless, noble, disinterested part, albeit some of his schemes 
of reform have an air of unreality about them. It soon 
became manifest, however, that of all his enemies, Rome was 
most to be dreaded. Alexander VI. was pope, and the 
different party opposed to Savonarola, combined to turn him 
against the friar; and it would not require much pressure to 
induce such a man as Borgia to take up this position. The 
main interest of the closing years of Savonarola’s life depends 
on that contest with Rome which issued in his death. To 
this we now chiefly confine attention. 

As early as January 1495, the attention of the Pope had 
been directly called to Savonarola, by a sermon on the 
renovation of the church. The necessity for such a reform was 
proved from the notorious facts of the case, from visions granted 
to himself and others, and from the analogy of Scripture. 
This sermon produced an order from the Pope, that the prior 
of St Mark’s should preach at Lucca during Lent. For various 
reasons, this order was withdrawn, and he was permitted to 
remain in Florence, where his presence was greatly needed. 
During this year, other three briefs were sent; in one of them 
he was denounced as a heretic and sower of sedition among the 
people, and in the third, he was discharged from preaching. All 
this marked the Pope’s growing dislike of the friar, and forcibly 
directed Savonarola’s attention to a subject on which he had 
hitherto bestowed little thought, and led to those clear con- 
victions and strong utterances regarding papal authority which 
henceforth characterised his preaching. The difficulties of his 
position rapidly increased. He had not only to contend with 
political adversaries who desired the extinction of Florentine 
liberty, but he felt that he was now engaged in an unavoidable 
life and death conflict with the corrupt head of a corrupt 
church. He was content to maintain his cause, and abide the 
issue. Yet as his mind was not fully made up on the question, 
and anxious to avoid every cause of scandal, he resolved to 
abstain from preaching till he should obtain sanction from 
Rome; nor had he at this time very long to wait before it was 
obtained for him. 

Meanwhile, he busied himself with other matters, in writing 
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letters to his friends, and in composing some of his smaller 
works. About this period, the Pope submitted the writings of 
Savonarola to a learned Dominican bishop, who, in his report, 
declared that he could not find anything heretical in them. He 
advised the Pope to make the prior of St Mark’s his friend, and 
on a suitable occasion, to offer him a cardinal’s hat. Rome 
can bribe as well as threaten, but neither would avail in this 
instance. After a few months’ silence, Savonarola was per- 
mitted to resume preaching. The Pope offered him the 
dignity of a cardinal on condition that he would alter the tone 
of his sermons. Indignant at the scandalous proposal, he only 
replied to him who brought it, “Come to my next sermon, and 
you shall have the answer I send to Rome.” The answer was 
a refusal, and fresh denunciation of Rome’s iniquity, “I will 
have no hat but one dyed with my blood.” And the tenor of 
his preaching did not change, but his position was altered. 
He had bid defiance to Rome, he must now vindicate his 
doctrine, and defend his position. He was prepared manfully, 
fearlessly, to do so. He maintained his soundness in the 
faith, yet strongly asserted the rights of the individual reason 
and conscience, and rejected blind submission to the orders of 
a superior: “ When it clearly appears that the commands of 
our superiors are contrary to those of God, and especially to 
what charity demands, no one in such a case ought to obey 
them.” One of his sermons preached at this time, greatly 
provoked the Pope, and offended some of the Italian princes, 
who imagined that they were personally referred to, and held 
up to the scorn of the people. It was placed on the Roman 
Index. Controversy waxed hotter at Florence. His enemies 
charged him with being heretic, false prophet, and tyrant, with 
dictating the laws, and ruling Florence with despotic sway, 
under the pretence of acting under divine inspiration. Against 
these charges, his followers, whose devotion had eulminated in 
sheer fanaticism, zealously defended him. His personal safety 
was endangered, and it was needful to escort him with an 
armed band to and from the cathedral. 

The Pope did not conceal his anger. In September 1496, 
he despatched a brief to the friars of St Mark’s, in which he 
described Savonarola’s prophetic claims as insanity, recalled his 
own clement dealings with the prior, ordered the re-union of 
St Mark’s with the Lombard congregation, and prohibited 
Savonarola from preaching in public or in private. To this 
mandate the latter distinctly refused obedience, and assigned 
his reasons in a letter to his Holiness. The proposed union 
was not pressed, still he was required to abstain from preach- 
ing, that he might have time to care for his spiritual health. 
The hollowness of this reason was apparent, but distracted 
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between the claims of the people and the fear of causing scandal 
in the church, Savonarola resolved thus far to obey. But his 
silence did not continue long. The affairs of Florence were in 
a very embarrassed condition. The French alliance had 
plunged the republic into conflicts with the neighbouring 
states. Pisa had revolted, and the war against it made little 
progress. Leghorn was besieged, and the Pope’s army was on 
the frontier. The city was torn by contending factions; the 
people were greatly disheartened ; enemies were asking, Where 
is the prosperity which the friar promised to Florence? and to 
crown all, famine and pestilence were desolating the country. 
In these circumstances, Savonarola, at the request of the 
magistrates, again mounted the pulpit, and succeeded in im- 
parting fresh vigour and hope to the people. But, in doing 
so, he had disobeyed the papal injunction, and his Holiness 
speedily shewed that he at least was not indifferent to that. 
Accordingly, in November, another brief was sent, addressed 
to all the Dominicans in Tuscany, commanding the union of 
all the convents of that order with the Roman, in a new con- 
gregation, the Tusco-Romano, with the Cardinal of Naples at 
its head. But neither to this would the dauntiess friar agree ; 
he saw that its design was to weaken his influence, and 
accomplish his removal, and he resolved to maintain the in- 
dependence of St Mark’s, in spite of threats and excommuni- 
cation too. So he continued to preach with increasing bold- 
ness and deepening solemnity, withal clearly discerning that 
his contest with Rome had assumed such a phase, that recon- 
ciliation was impossible. 

The carnival of 1497 came round, and the prior and his 
followers proceeded to greater extremes of fanatical excitement 
than ever. The children were sent through the city to collect 
vanities, gay dresses, pictures, statues, &c., everything which 
could be supposed to be offensive to the ascetic morality of St 
Mark’s. They knocked at every door with the message, 
Vanities, or the Anathema. On the last day of the festival, a 
pile of combustibles was erected in the great square, and 
around it was arranged a vast quantity of vanities. At a 
given signal, the torch was applied, and the whole was speedily 
destroyed, amid the singing of the children, the shouts of the 
people, and the trumpets of the signory. This was called a 
religious service, an act of piety—to most it will seem rather 
a burlesque on religion ; it only substituted a sort of religious 
revelry for that which usually distinguished the carnival ; it 
aimed at weakening sensuality by fostering fanaticism. It 
was most unwise; it strengthened the reaction which had 
already begun, and gave occasion to many grievous charges 
against Savonarola, as the enemy of learning and the fine arts. 
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During Lent, he continued his sermons in spite of papal 
prohibition, and the threatened excommunication. More than 
ever, Rome in her luxury, pride, and ungodliness, was the object 
of assault ; for with Rome unreformed, he could have no peace. 
Fearlessly he denounced her as the harlot church, flagrantly 
immoral, rotten to the core, corrupted and enfeebled by her 
wealth and temporalities. Gladly, so he affirmed, would he 
lead the way in that renovation, by scourging, which was 
certainly approaching. What though the excommunication 
should be sent, he would give an answer to it which would 
make many turn pale and tremble. He was as undaunted as 
ever, but his influence was now on the decline, and certain 
changes in the great council gave his enemies greater power to 
injure him. On May 4th, being Ascension day, while he was 
preaching in the cathedral, his most violent enemies, the 
Conpugnacci, created a tumult, and in the confusion, 
endeavoured to murder him ; but his friends gathered around 
him, and bore him in triumph to St Mark’s, with the old and 
impious cry, Viva Christo. Savonarola immediately wrote 
an account of the affair to the Pope in order to anticipate 
exaggerated reports. But it was to no purpose. On the 12th 
May 1497, the decisive step was taken. The sentence of 
excommunication was launched against Savonarola, and he 
was cast out of the church as one disobedient to apostolic 
admonitions and commands, and suspected of heresy. After 
some delay, it was published with great solemnity in the 
cathedral in the presence of the monks of all orders except the 
Dominicans. How the friar treated this sentence will be seen 
immediately, but its influence on the people appeared at once. 
As in a moment, the spell was broken, and profligate manners 
began to revive. A vast number of sonnets and _ ballads, 
insulting the friar’s doctrine, and breathing a licentious spirit, 
were published. The monks were disturbed in ‘their services 
by singing, shouting, and throwing stones. The churches 
were emptied, the taverns were filled, and indecent dresses, 
ornaments, and revelry became as rife as ever. It was pain- 
fully evident that the outward morality which had prevailed, 
sprang from no radical change in the people, but had been 
originated and maintained solely by Savonarola’s personal 
influence. Now he was silenced and laid under excommunica- 
tion by the head of the church. His friends made strenuous 
efforts to have the sentence recalled, but enemies were equally 
busy, and with greater success, in inflaming the Pope’s anger 
against him. Nor would the letter which Savonarola wrote on 
the occasion of the murder of the Pope’s son by his own 
brother, tend to mitigate it. It was meant to be one of con- 
dolence, but it reads rather like a solemn rebuke for his 
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wicked life, and an exhortation to repentance. And so matters 
continued for some months. During this time the prior of St 
Mark’s was not idle. He was occupied in the composition of 
his principal work, “On the Triumph of the Cross,” which he 
designed to be an answer to all who accused him of having 
erred from the received doctrines of the church. It is a 
compact and able treatise in defence of the Christian religion. 
He rests nothing on mere authority, but sustains every point 
by reasoning. It does not enter largely upon what may be 
called distinctive papal doctrines, but in so far as it does, it is 
in harmony with Romish teaching in its more moderate form. 
Many statements in it would be rejected by extreme theologians 
of that church, but as a whole, it could not be prohibited. 
Wearied by his long silence, Savonarola, excommunicated as 
he was, administered the sacrament, and, at the request of the 
magistrates, resumed preaching in the cathedral, and after- 
wards at St Mark’s, during Lent, 1498. This was his last 
course of sermons, and not the least remarkable of his wonder- 
ful orations. Placed under the ban of the church, he flinched 
not from the full reassertion of his convictions. Anew he 
arraigns prelates and priests at the bar of God’s Word ; anew 
he hurls terrible‘ denunciations against an apostate church. 
As confidently as ever, he holds that he has been doing the 
work of God. No power on earth will make him retract. 
If all the world should be against him, he would stand firm, 
for his doctrine was from God. Filled with a blind faith in 
the supernatural, he expected some miraculous attestation of 
his doctrine. On the last day of the carnival, which was 
closed with another bonfire of vanities, standing before the 
people with the sacrament in his hands, he uttered these awful 
words, “O Lord, if I do not act with sincerity of mind, if my 
words come not from Thee, strike me dead this very moment!” 
From the circumstances in which he was placed, papal author- 
ity and the excommunication were principal topics of discourse. 
The latter he declared to be invalid, and he was not bound by 
Christ’s authority to submit to it. It was contrary to truth 
and charity, and he that issued such a brief was himself worthy 
of excommunication. It was called forth by hatred of doctrine, 
good morals, and liberty, therefore it came from the devil. In 
issuing such a brief he was no longer pope, but a man and a 
sinner; no more the instrument of the Lord, but forsaken of 
God, a broken rod of iron. The preacher held that he was 
bound to consider whether the commands of his superiors were 
in harmony with the Word of God; if they were not, then he 
was bound in conscience to refuse submission. All this was 
understood at Rome to mean that he acknowledged no author- 
ity over him, but God and his own conscience. It was no new 
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doctrine in the Romish church, but was very unpalatable to 
Alexander VI. Savonarola believed that the election of this 
Pope was null, and he expressed his earnest desire to see a 
General Council assembled to consider this and other pressing 
matters. In his view a council was above the Pope. Soon 
after, he prepared letters to the principal sovereigns of Europe 
urging them to take steps to have a Council convened. One 
of these missives fell into the hands of the Pope, and greatly 
exasperated him. He addressed several threatening letters to 
the magistrates, commanding them to silence that son of 
iniquity, disseminator of pernicious doctrine, and despiser of 
papal authority, Girolamo Savonarola. In vain the magistrates 
pleaded the good that Savonarola had done to Florence, his 
zeal and soundness 1n the faith and purity of life. His Holiness 
was inexorable. Could he shew favour to one that threatened 
him with a General Council, that spoke of his brief as proceeding 
from the devil? He threatened to lay the city under an 
interdict, and otherwise injure its interests unless they entirely 
prohibited his preaching, and sent him to Rome. For some 
time Savonarola had foreseen the issue, and now he addressed 
a letter to the Pope, in which, after expressing his disappoint- 
ment at the course pursued by the Pontiff, he says, “I can 
thus no longer hope in your Holiness, but must turn to Christ 
alone, who chooses the weak of this world to confound the 
strong lions among the perverse generations. He will assist 
me to prove and sustain, in the face of the world, the holiness 
of the work for whose sake I so greatly suffer, and He will 
inflict a just punishment on those who persecute me and 
would impede its progress. As for myself, I seek no earthly 
glory, but long eagerly for death. May your Holiness no 
longer delay, but look to your salvation.” On the 17th March 
the magistrates issued the desired edict, forbidding the friar to 
preach, and on the following day he entered the pulpit of the 
cathedral for the last time. It was a sad and solemn occasion. 
For eight years he had laboured for the good of Florence, and 
this was his recompense. It seemed as if he had spent his 
strength for nought and in vain. The hour of trial was come, 
and bravely and alone he met it. 

Events now hastened rapidly to an issue. Popular feeling 
had decidedly turned against Savonarola, and the failure of 
the ordeal of fire a few weeks later gave the finishing blow to 
his influence. It originated not, as has been said, with the 
followers of the friar, but with a Franciscan who, in his zeal 
against Savonarola, declared himself ready to pass through the 
fire in confirmation of the truth of the charges he made, pro- 
vided one of the opposite party would submit to the same 
trial. The Prior of St Mark’s had led the people to expect 
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some miraculous attestation of his claims, but now he hesitated 
and declined this test. One of his most devoted followers 
could not be deterred from accepting the challenge, and he 
was enthusiastically joined by most of his brother monks. 
Savonarola had to submit, foolishly imagining that such resolute 
determination must be from God. So it was arranged that 
Domenico should take the place of his master, and Rondinelli, 
another Franciscan, that of the original challenger. On the 
7th April, a vast crowd assembled to witness the spectacle, 
swayed by varying emotions, but all wrought up toa high pitch 
of excitement. The Franciscan and his friends were in close 
conference with the magistrates. He shrank from the actual 
trial; possibly it never was intended that he should be called 
to submit to it. One objection after another was started. 
Perhaps Savonarola had charmed his follower’s dress ; it was 
laid aside for one belonging to the opposite party. Domenico 
must not enter the fire with the cross in his hand, and he gave 
it up; nor with the sacred host, but this he will not part with. 
There was discussion in the council; there was scholastic 
wrangling among the monks. ‘The people gave signs of im- 
patience, which was not lessened by a sudden, drenching 
shower of rain. -After some hours’ delay, the magistrates 
issued an order forbidding the ordeal altogether. So far, the 
purpose of Savonarola’s enemies was attained; the people 
dispersed in the worst possible humour. Why did not the 
friar, who had ever been talking of a miracle, enter the fire 
alone, and thus confound his detractors? The whole blame 
was laid on him, and it was with difficulty that he reached the 
convent in safety. His enemies were elated; they taunted 
him as a discovered impostor, a false prophet; and letters 
from Rome praised those who had thus exposed him. 

The following day being Palm Sunday, the prior delivered 
a discourse at St Mark’s, and in deep sadness took farewell of 
the people. Ere the vesper services were ended, a furious mob 
reached the convent, the gates of which, and of the church, 
were instantly barred; then began the assault. Anticipating 
this, some of the friar’s friends had, unknown to him, provided 
a small supply of arms, and now remained to defend the place. 
Some of the monks also took up arms, and ran through the 
cloisters shouting their old cry, Viva Christo. Savonarola, 
anxious to prevent bloodshed, offered to surrender, but his 
friends would not hear of it. The signory sent their guard to 
assist in the assault, commanded all within the convent to lay 
down their arms, and pronounced all those to be rebels who 
did not withdraw within an hour. The clang of arms and the 
sound of musketry rang through the building, the cloisters 
resounded with the cries of the combatants, and the groans of 
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the wounded and dying. Fire was set to the door, and burst 
into the church, and ere long the assailants were masters of 
the place. Savonarola took the host in his hand, and, ordering 
all to follow him, passed into the Greek library, where he gave 
his final testimony: “ My sons, in the presence of God, stand- 
ing before the sacred host, and with my enemies already in the 
convent, I now confirm my doctrine. What I have said came 
to me from God, and He is my witness in heaven that what I 
say is true. I little thought that the whole city would so soon 
have turned against me, but God’s will be done.” Having 
received a promise of protection to his person, he surrendered 
himself. Accompanied by Domenico, whom, along with an- 
other friar who was shortly after found, the signory had 
demanded, he passed without the convent gates. Nothing 
could exceed the furious joy of the mob when they saw him. 
Holding up their lanterns they cried in mockery, “ This is the 
true light.” They struck him on the face with their flambeaux, 
they beat him, they twisted his fingers, and insultingly asked, 
“ Prophesy who it was that beat you.” Only by crossing their 
arms and shields over him could the guard prevent the mob 
from tearing him in pieces. How terrible the change that a 
few months had wrought. In the gloom and silence of his 
prison cell, Savonarola had time to recal the strange events of 
the day, and prepare for those severe trials which he had so 
long anticipated, and which were now so close at hand. 
Instant preparations were made for his trial. The Pope 
wished him sent to Rome, but this the magistracy would not 
agree to. They appointed a special commission which included 
many of his bitterest enemies. A fair trial could not be ex- 
pected, but as he was no longer a popular favourite, they might 
do what they pleased with perfect safety. His examination 
by this commission lasted from the 11th till the 22d of April. 
During this period he was repeatedly subjected to excruciating 
tortures, which had a terrible effect on a frame naturally deli- 
cate and sensitive, and rendered more so by his monastic rigour 
and abundant labours. When examined as to his doctrine, 
he stood firm, maintaining what he had preached to be in 
entire harmony with catholic faith. On the subject of politics 
he was equally steadfast. He denied having obtained State 
secrets through the confessional. His sole aim had been to 
aid in the formation and defence of a free government. Only 
when questioned as to his prophetic claims did he waver. On 
this point he was something of a monomaniac. Start it, 
whether in the pulpit or before his judges, and he seems no 
more amenable to‘ sound reasoning. He boldly affirms his 
claim, and under torture denies it. Set free, he reasserts it, 
and labours, by allegories and illustrations, to vindicate it, but 
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only succeeds in losing himself and bewildering his hearers. 
Notwithstanding, his adversaries failed to obtain what they 
desired, and actually falsified the record of his examination, 
that it might seem to tell against their victim. 

While in prison, Savonarola occupied himself in writing a 
commentary on the thirty-first and fifty-first Psalms, which 
formerly he had passed over, reserving them in all their fulness 
of consolation for this trying hour. In this, his latest com- 
position, his humility and entire self-renunciation, his simple 
and joyful reliance on the merits of the Saviour, are more 
manifest than ever. Luther republished the treatise, though 
not approving of it entirely, as a testimony in favour of the 
doctrine of justification by faith. Savonarola had need of all 
the strength which meditation on these high themes could 
afford. His troubles were not yet over. By and bye papal 
commissioners arrived. They were bent on his destruction, 
and boasted that they would make a famous blaze. Examina- 
tions by torture followed with much the same result as before. 
It came to this, that his ecclesiastical judges, without giving 
definite statements, condemned. him as a heretic and schismatic, 
a disturber of the peace, an enemy of the true church, one not 
worthy to live. His two friends were condemned along with 
him. An effort was made to save one of them; but on its 
being represented that he would preserve his master’s doctrine, 
one of the commissioners said, “ A vile friar more or less, what 
does it signify? let him die.” Savonarola listened to his sen- 
tence with perfect composure ; it did not find him unprepared. 

On the 23d May 1498 a scaffold was erected over a pile of 
combustibles in the great square, where the bonfire of vanities 
had been consumed, and the ordeal was to have taken place. 
A vast crowd gathered round it, and a solemn stillness reigned. 
He who was so recently the idol of the people, was about to be 
sacrificed to gratify the hatred of the Pope and of the enemies 
of popular government. The first step was the degradation of 
the friars. This was done by the Bishop of Visano. Greatly 
agitated he took Savonarola by the arm and said, “I separate 
thee from the church militant and triumphant.” “Militant, not 
triumphant, yours is not,” calmly interposed the other. They 
were then handed over to the secular power, and condemned 
to be hanged and their bodies afterwards burnt. They were 
taken to the foot of the gibbet, the rude mob insulting them 
in most offensive language. One person, moved with compas- 
sion, whispered words of comfort ; Savonarola answered, “ In 
the last hour God alone can bring comfort to mortal man.” 
A friend asked, “In what state of mind do you endure this 
martyrdom?” He replied, “The Lord has suffered as much 
for me.” These were his last words. His two companions 
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suffered first. Savonarola calmly surveyed the vast crowd ; 
the stillness was awful. One voice alone was raised, “Prophet, 
now is the time for a miracle.” The executioner did his work, 
and the spirit of this singular man passed away. The pile was 
lighted; for a moment the wind swayed the flames away from 
the bodies, and a faint cry arose, “A miracle!” The ropes 
that bound the prior’s hands were burned, and the heat caused 
them to move slightly ; to his devoted followers it seemed as 
if he were about to raise his hands and bless them. Varied 
were the feelings that animated the assemblage in that solemn 
hour. Deep was the grief of many, and eager were their 
efforts to obtain some relic of their revered teacher. Ladies, 
disguised as servants, mingled for this purpose with the rude 
mob around the scaffold. But even this could not be per- 
mitted ; might not his very ashes have a charm in them? 
and so they were gathered up and thrown intothe Arno. But 
there was joy among the friends of tyranny and patrons of 
immorality, for now the great hindrance to a return to their 
old ways was removed. There was joy in the palace of the 
Vatican, for a dreaded enemy has perished. May we not well 
hope, that there was joy in heaven as these souls, coming out 
of great tribulation, having washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, entered the mansions of bliss 
for ever beyond the reach of human rage and the malice of 
devils? 

Thus perished, at the age of forty-six, this remarkable man, 
worthy, notwithstanding the notable defects in his character, 
of being held in honourable remembrance. We are bound to 
judge of him in the light of his own age, and of the circum- 
stances in which he was placed; and viewed thus, he is entitled 
to no mean place. His natural gifts were of a high order, and 
they were well cultivated after the manner of his own day. 
He was not the barbarian that some would represent him to 
have been, one who hated learning, and could find no pleasure 
in the arts. Abused learning he did condemn,—the substitu- 
tion of philosophy for the Bible, of the fine arts for Christian 
culture. Learning and arts divorced from religion he did not 
encourage ; when made the ministers of licentiousness, he fear- 
lessly denounced them,—and hence his sanction of the bonfire 
of vanities. But when pursued in a Christian spirit, in a right 
relation to revealed truth, he did not frown upon but foster 
them. He was himself a philosopher and a poet, though his 
later years were too much engrossed with sterner work to 
admit of much attention being given to these. It was through 
his influence too that the splendid Medicean Library was pre- 
served from being utterly lost. 

That he was a man of singularly pure life has never been 
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called in question. From the vices of the age, and the im- 
purities which stained the great body of the Romish priest- 
hood, he kept himself free. The great characteristic of his 
preaching was his utter detestation of sin—his soul shrunk 
from it,—he unsparingly denounced it wheresoever it was found. 
His great aim was the revival of morality ; he devoted all his 
energy to resist and drive back the strong torrent of evil which 
was desolating the world. As a preacher of righteousness, he 
stood without rival in his day. he century produced better 
theologians, men such as Wesel and Wessel, who understood 
and taught more fully the doctrines of salvation by faith in 
Christ. But none since the days of Huss exposed with such 
unsparing severity the enormous iniquities of the times, and 
the fearful corruptions of the church. He felt that this was 
his vocation ; and from its prosecution no danger could deter 
him, no opposition turn him aside. The morality which he 
practised, and the reform after which he aimed, were doubtless 
In some measure tinged with asceticism. In all the work to 
which he so vigorously set hiniself, he never wholly threw off 
the spirit of the cloister ; it hung around him as certainly as 
the monkish dress he wore. 

We cannot refuse to acknowledge the directness and single- 
ness of his aim. He was no schemer for personal aggrandise- 
ment. Had he sought honour and well « ease, he might 
have been a prince of the church. In the church, as it then 
existed, he would occupy no other position than that of a 
preacher. He was ambitious, in one sense, but it was av 
ambition that sprang from the very singleness and intensity of 
his life-aim. He coveted the honour of inaugurating a moral 
reform ; he declared himself ready to plead the cause of God 
and truth and righteousness before the congregated authorities 
of Christendom, and to head the crusade against the abomina- 
tions of Rome. The great aim of his life was to roll back the 
dark flood of iniquity, to raise the people from their debase- 
ment, ignorance, and immorality, to cast down from their lofty 
station the proud and shameless rulers of the church, to bring 
men back to the practice of a holy life, to obtain pastors and 
doctors who would cease to be the retailers of heathen philoso- 
phy, who would feed men with the word of God, and live more 
as worthy ensamples to the flock,—in one word, to secure an 
internal moral reform, accomplished by the church itself. In 
his writings and preaching, in his advocacy of civil liberty, this 
was still his ultimate aim. Yet with all his hatred of abound- 
ing evils, his love of righteousness, and desire of reform, he 
did not penetrate to the root of the evils that oppressed the 
church. He looked at it too exclusively as a question of disci- 
pline and morals, and overlooked the coanection of these with 
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Christian doctrine. He sought to infuse new life into the 
church, and yet left untouched many of those principles and 
practices which had crushed out its life. Still it was no 
mean, selfish, unworthy object which he strove to attain. even 
at the cost of life. 

We are not careful to deny that he may justly be spoken of 
as a religious enthusiast. Naturally of a highly excitable 
temperament, his ascetic life, his protracted devotions and 
meditations, gave impulse to his fancy, and too often and too 
largely it dominated over his judgment. He lived under a 
vivid sense of nearness to God—communion with the Unseen 
was to him a solemn reality. But he was an enthusiast when 
he imagined that God spoke to him by dreams, and visions, 
and celestial voices, pointing out the path of duty, or approv- 
ing of the course which he pursued, when he claimed that his 
words and his works were, in a special sense, those of God ; and 
when, in the assertion of prophetic gifts, he virtually placed 
himself on a level with the old Hebrew seers. The manner 
in which he introduced the name of the Saviour as the peculiar 
King of Florence, and his offer to go to him as special ambas- 
sador, can hardly be otherwise characterised than as_ profane. 
He cherished the expectation of some supernatural interposi- 
tion for the confirmation of his doctrine and claims ; he taught 
the people to look for it, and the hope of it encouraged him to 
sanction, though unwillingly at first, the ordeal of fire. And 
this religious enthusiasm was associated in him, as with others 
of the class, with a degree of vanity and boastfulness which 
never shewed itself in the true prophets of the Lord. He 
gloried in his assumed position and claims, he longed for the 
opportunity of bidding defiance to the Pope, by whom these 
were challenged, and seemed ardently to covet martyrdom. 
And yet withal, he was a brave and noble man, who quailed 
not before the terrible issue which he clearly anticipated. 

Of his doctrinal position it is not necessary to say much. 
During his whole life, Savonarola maintained that his doctrine 
was in harmony with the teaching of the church, and that he 
had no intention of departing from her communion. He de- 
clared that many eminent doctors had taught even more 
strongly the same truths which he preached, and without any 
censure. In confirmation of this is the fact, that no distinct 
charge was brought against him during his life,—the papal 
excommunication spake only in general terms of his being 
suspected of heresy. For a little while only were his works 
placed on the J7idex,—with the exception of his book on, Pro- 
phesying, and a few sermons, their publication was sanctioned. 
This is not at variance with another fact, that many sentiments 
and opinions to which he gave utterance, are very similar to 
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those afterwards set forth with such power by Luther. That 
he held the doctrine of salvation wholly by grace,—that he often 
spoke slightingly of ceremonies, and declared that their in- 
crease was the sign of a decaying church, that good works 
have no merit whatever, and are performed through grace 
alone, and that he maintained the supreme authority of Scrip- 
ture, and the right of private judgment,—shew how far his 
opinions were in sympathy with those of Protestants. That he 
held such opinions in some measure inconsistently, that he 
did not recognise their opposition to the whole genius of the 
papal system, nor carry them out to their proper application, 
is true. It is also to be borne in mind, that while the spirit 
and practice of the church were opposed to such doctrines, yet 
they had not then received anything like formal condemnation ; 
and Savonarola declared himself ready to submit to the 
authority of the church, even though he refused to acknow- 
ledge the Pope to be the infallible repositary of that authority. 
Long after his day, some of the leading doctrines of grace were 
held firmly by men, such as Cardinal Pole, who were high in 
office in the Romish Church. 

Why, then, did the Pope so intensely dislike the great 
Dominican preacher, that he could not rest till he had brought 
him to the scaffold? The answer may be given in a few sen- 
tences. We would not exclude, in the first place, Savonarola’s 
ardent love of civil liberty. He was the great obstacle to the 
restoration of the Medici and of tyranny. Such devotion to 
liberty Rome does not love. Then there was his scathing ex- 
posure of the corruption of the clergy, from the highest to the 
lowest. Savonarola specifies this asa main reason why the 
Pope disliked him. The contrast which he was wont to draw 
between the priests and prelates of his own day, and those of 
early times, was too trenchant and true to be palatable. 
Again, his mode of speech towards the Pope personally, must 
have been very distasteful. In the friar’s view, he was no true 
Pope, only a broken rod of iron, a man, a sinner stained with 
gross immoralities. Further, his opinions regarding papal 
authority must have been very offensive. He held it up to 
contempt—set limits to it—placed it in subordination to a 
council. This view has been largely maintained within the 
Romish Church, but the popes do not favour it, as witness the 
present so-called (Ecumenical Council. Then Savonarola 
openly defied his authority ; he trampled under foot the papal 
excommunication, characterising it in no gentle terms. This 
open disobedience was an offence which Rome never fails to 
avenge when she has the power. And not least displeasing 
must have been the general tone and tendency of his teaching. 
It savoured too strongly of a manly, independent spirit, which 
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should it become general, would overturn the papacy to its 
foundations. He boldly maintained the rights of individual 
reason and conscience. He asserted his right and duty to 
bring the commands of his superiors to the test of Scripture, 
for that was his ultimate standard. His principal work 1s dis- 
tinguished by an entire absence of appeal to human authority. 
He put conscience above the commands of the Pope, subjecting 
it to God’s Word alone. The ground which he assumed in his 
opposition to the Pope, would equally have served him against 
the claims of a council, and would doubtless have been so em- 
ployed had it decreed contrary to his convictions of truth and 
right. Surely in all this, done and spoken openly, enforced 
with all his impassioned earnestness and power, there is suffi- 
cient to account for his condemnation. He was dangerous to 
the peace of Rome. His bold and fervid utterances were heard, 
not only throughout Italy, but Europe, and tended to increase 
the discontent, and intensify the disgust which already widely 
prevailed on account of the scandalous conduct of the clergy. 
Savonarola was a warning prophet in the ears of Rome. His 
sin was not that he pretended to have received revelations 
from God,—for Rome was not averse to having a few prophets 
or prophetesses, if only they will speak according to her mind, 
—but that his prophetic utterances were so uniformly con- 
demnatory of her. His labours and writings were a prophecy 
of hope to the world and the church. His failure served to 
shew that not from within could the foulness of Rome be 
cleansed,—that if religion is, to spread and triumph, as he 
believed it would, it must be by those who love it coming out 
of the mystical Babylon. It was another step preparatory to 
a reformation, greater and better by far than the great Do- 
minican ever contemplated, a reformation in which Italy,—the 
leader in the great revival of letters, the pioneer of modern 
civilisation, whose poetic sons had most loudly denounced the 
crimson sins of Rome,—should not occupy the first place. 
From the northern land a voice would, in due time, be heard, 
equally solemn, and vastly more powerful and distinct,—a 
voice that would shake the throne of the Vatican, and arouse 
the slumbering nations, and which would give permanent shape 
to the nascent discontent by an open revolt from Rome. The 
renovation sought by Savonarola was an abortion,—that in 
which Luther was honoured to occupy so distinguished a plave, 
based on clearer, firmer, broader ground, became a glorious 
fact. The former thought to have civil liberty and pure reli- 
gion under the wing of Rome, the latter, by God’s blessing, 
emancipated religion, and laid the foundation of lasting free- 
dom, by renouncing allegiance to the papacy. Yet, imperfect 
as were Savonarola’s conceptions and aims, to these he was a 
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martyr. In his life and in his death he was a witness against 
the wickedness and usurpations of the Roman antichrist; a 
witness for truth, righteousness, and spiritual religion, for 
political liberty, for the rights of conscience, and the supreme 
authority of the Word of God. 

M. H. 
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The Church and the Age: Essays on the Principles and Present Position of 
the Anglican Church. Edited by Arcarpatp Weir, D.O.L., Vicar of 
Forty Hill, Enfield, and Wit1t1am Datrympte Mactacay, M.A., Rector 
of Newington, Surrey. John Murray, London. 1870. 


O* E of the questions that seems to be practically coming up 

from many different quarters in the present day, requiring 
a clear understanding and sound decision, is that of the true 
nature of the church of Christ, and the principles by which it 
ought to be governed. Almost every section of Christendom 
is at present led or forced to reconsider the position that it 
occupies, and the grounds on which that position may be 
justified. The Church of Rome on the one hand has to deal 
with such questions in her so-called (Ecumenical Council ; the 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, on the other hand, must 
fairly face them in order worthily to dispose of the proposal 
for Union either one way or the other ; while the Church of 
England, which occupies a dubious, if not a middle position, is 
distracted by wider and more radical differences than either of 
them. There have been times in the history of the Church, 
when its various parts have been able to go on quietly, holding 
their once fixed relations one to another as definitely settled, 
and following each its own traditional course of action, without 
direct or fresh inquiry into the principles of their position or 
policy. In such circumstances, there is ever a danger of 
ecclesiastical bodies drifting gradually and eeeuiey away 
from their original anchorage, and coming to hold positions 
which must be justified, if justifiable at all, by very different 
principles from those maintained at first. It is well, therefore, 
that circumstances occasionally arise which compel all thinking 
men to look beneath the mere outside form and appearance of 
things, which are often so deceptive, and to penetrate to the 
real truth that lies beneath. This seems to be specially need- 
ful in the present times; and any thinkers who give a clear 
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view of the ultimate questions that underlie those on the 
surface, may do us a signal service, even by the statement of 
views diametrically opposed to our own. This merit the volume 
of essays before us possesses ; and it is chiefly because it brings 
out, in a clear and decided way, the radical principles of a 
certain powerful section of the Church, that we think it may 
be interesting and useful to direct attention to it. We do not 
mean to attempt any literary criticism, such as the work would 
deserve, nor to point out to our readers the various character- 
istics and excellences of its several parts. Suffice it to assure 
them, that they will find the various important and interesting 
topics taken up in the several essays, discussed in a manner 
worthy of the subject and of the authors’ names, with various 
kinds and degrees of excellence, but on the whole with much 
learning and ability. We propose simply to consider some of 
the principles of the section of the Church to which the writers 
belong, that are brought out with some distinctness in this 
volume. Nor is it necessary in order to do so, to discuss the 
question, so much vexed of late, as to the responsibility of the 
several contributors to such a volume for each other's views. 
We shall not ascribe the opinions advanced in any of these 
essays to any other than its own author, or suppose that all 
the writers ought to be held as concurring in everything con- 
tained in the book. Indeed, there are some points on which 
they decidedly express different opinions. But we cannot 
read their joint production attentively, without perceiving that 
there is a certain consistency in it, and that certain funda- 
mental principles, which they all hold in common, are main- 
tained throughout with more or less clearness and strength. 
From the nature of the case, there is a much greater amount 
of harmony spontaneously appearing among those who hold 
definite and positive views, than among the followers of a 
system, if system it can be called, of vague latitudinarianism 
or mere negation. 

The writers of these essays belong to the school of opinion 
that is generally known as the High Church party, and their 
essays indicate, with considerable distinctness, the principles 
that are held by the ablest and most distinguished men of 
that section of the English Church. The Introduction of the 
volume, by Dean Hook, treats of Anglican Principles, and in it 
he explains “that the bond of union among the writers is a 
determination to abide by those principles which have distin- 
guished the English from all other Reformers, from the reign 
of Henry VIII. to the time of the Revolution, since which 
time the Church of England has remained stationary ” (p. 10). 
He then proceeds to remind us that the English Reformation 
was not one revolutionary act, but a series of events, covering 
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the space of a century and a half; and he assumes that, 
during all that period, the Church of England was providen- 
tially guided in accordance with the same principles. Now, it 
seems to us, that at different times between the breach with 
Rome and the Revolution, the English Church has acted in 
very varying ways, and that the changes in its doctrine and 
ritual towards the latter part of that time have been very 
much for the worse. But into that question we do not mean 
at present to enter. Let us see what are, in Dean Hook’s 
estimation, Anglican principles. The first relates to the con- 
tinuity of the Church : “a belief that the post-Reformation is 
only a development of the pre-Reformation church, was the 
distinguishing point between the English and the foreign 
Reformers” (p. 12). Luther, Zwingle, and Calvin are not, 
according to him, in strictness of speech, entitled to the name 
of Reformers ; ; they were the founders of sects, and what the 

effected was not reformation but revolution. Now, , undoubtedly, 
these great men did something more decisive in the way of 
separating from the Romish Church than Dean Hook supposes 
the English Reformers to have done. They protested against, 
and attempted to reform the corruptions of the pre-Reforma- 
tion Church ; but, finding that the rulers of that church not 
only refused the reforms they craved, but met their protests 
by anathemas and persecution, they considered it necessary 
to make a secession from a body that was incurably corrupt, 
on account of its heresy in doctrine, idolatry in worship, and 
tyranny in government, and to form purer independent com- 
munions. But these reformed communions were not on that 
account mere sects, 7.¢., associations arbitrarily formed by 
men’s will; for certainly, in the mind and purpose of their 
formers, they were founded on the authority of Christ speaking 
through his Word, and, therefore, are as much entitled to be 
called churches, and branches of the true Church catholic, as any 
others; at least if we take the definition of the church given 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, as “a congregation of faithful men, 
in the which the pure Word of God is preached, and the sacra- 
ments be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordinance in 
all those things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” 
If some of the foreign Reformers went further than the Church 
of England in the way of removing from religion the accre- 
tions that had grown up around it in the course of ages, and 
reducing its forms and organisation to a more bare suey, 
it was not merely because they personally preferred such 
austerity that they did so, but because, taking the New Testa- 
ment Church for their model, they considered that such was 
its form and constitution. In so doing, Anglicans may think 
they went too far, and made too radical and sweeping changes ; 
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but it is unwarrantable to speak of this as anything more than 
an error, if error it be, in the application of a principle, on 
which all the Reformers alike acted. If Dean Hook means to 
assert that the Anglican Church rests upon any principle 
essentially different from this, he removes it from the founda- 
tion of the Protestant churches altogether, for he thus virtually 
repudiates the principle that the Bible, and the Bible alone, 
is the religion of Protestants. 

Indeed, this is done more than virtually when there is laid 
down as another great Anglican principle, “deference to old 
catholic doctors” (p. 21 foll.). To shew that this is a principle 
of the Church of England, Dean Hook quotes a number of 
statutes and official declarations, in which the Reformed 
Church is spoken of as catholic, and the early fathers and 
councils are appealed to as well as the Bible. As far as 
these official statements are concerned, they may quite fairly 
be understood simply as asserting, as a matter of fact, that 
the Protestant doctrine was in accordance with the old catholic 
doctors as well as with Scripture; and this, as Dean Goode 
has shewn in his valuable work on the Rule of Faith, is all 
that is proved by a great number of the passages confidently 
alleged by tractarians as evidence of their theory of tradition. 
But undoubtedly the extracts given with approbation from 
Bishop Cheney (p. 23) do go much further than that, and set 
up catholic and universal consent as the rule for the under- 
standing of Scripture. Dr Hook goes on elaborately to explain 
that the reason why deference is to be shewn to the early 
fathers, is that they are to be regarded as witnesses of the oral 
teaching of the apostles; and that this is needful, not indeed 
to supplement, but to interpret the teaching of Scripture ; that 
the bishops at the first four general councils met, not to argue 
or discuss, but simply to bear witness to the faith of their 
respective churches ; and that an ecclesiastical tradition existed 
in the ancient church, deference to which made the distinction 
between catholics and heretics. We cannot here enter into 
a discussion of the passages in the fathers to which he refers, 
but whatever may be their true meaning and bearing on the 
question, it is manifest that Dean Hook regards the voice of 
the Church, not merely as an important subsidiary aid in 
ascertaining the historical import of Scripture, but as an 
authoritative rule for its interpretation. This is evident, not 
only from the way he speaks here, but from a very offensive 
note on a previous page (p. 12), in which he says, “A Catholic 
in the primitive Church was one who accepted in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture the tradition of the Church Universal. He 
was opposed to the Heretic, who, as the word aigsois imparts, 
instead of deferring to the Church, exercised in regard to any 
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dogma or practice his private judgment. The right of Private 
Judgment is a tenet of Protestants from Luther to Socinus, and 
for a Protestant to call any one whose private judgment differs 
from his own a heretic, is sinful, because it can only be done 
for the purpose of giving pain. In the mouth of a Catholic 
the word has a definite meaning.” As if the word had not 
acquired, in modern theological language, the distinct and 
definite meaning of one who holds an error on a fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity ; and might not be used in that sense 
by those who allow their brethren to exercise their own private 
judgment on their own responsibility. The Protestant principle 
of the right of private judgment does not imply that there is 
no objective standard to decide between truth and falsehood, or 
that whatever a man believes, that is true for him; it simply 
means, that there is no earthly authority, civil or ecclesiastical, 
that can decide for others, so as to bind their consciences and 
relieve them of their own individual responsibility, and that 
each man may and ought to judge for himself, as answer- 
able to God alone for his opinions, Protestants hold that 
Socinus was undoubtedly as much justified, and as much to be 
commended, for exercising his own private judgment as Luther 
was ; but that does not hinder them from asserting and proving 
that, in the use they made of their private judgment, the 
former erred fundamentally, while the latter was in all essential 
points a teacher and defender of the truth. It is the Word of 
God, and not the private judgment of men, that is the standard 
of truth ; and that Word is sufficient to decide controversies 
without the authoritative explanation of catholic tradition or 
universal consent. It is melancholy to find one who professes 
to expound the principles of the Church of England, repudia- 
ting and reviling the principle of the right and duty of private 
judgment, which lies at the foundation of all religious liberty ; 
but it is at least something to observe that Dean Hook has 
the honesty to renounce the name Protestant entirely ; for 
indeed his views as to the Rule of Faith symbolise exactly 
with those of the Church of Rome, with this single difference, 
that he restricts the authority ascribed to the church to that 
of the first few centuries of our era, while the Church of Rome 
more consistently extends it to all times, and therefore to the 
actually existing church of the present day. 

It is no wonder that, such being Dean Hook’s view of the 
principles of the Anglican Church, he should state, as a sort of 
corollary from them, the entire disconnection of the English 
from the Continental Reformation. He admits, indeed, that 
this was not at first openly declared, and thinks it would have 
been well if it had been; but we should think that most 
students of church history will consider it a simple and suffi- 
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cient explanation of this unfortunate circumstance, that in the 
first generation, at least, of the Reformers, such a disconnection 
did not exist. There were indeed differences of more or less 
moment between the English and the foreign Reformers, as 
there were also between Luther and Calvin, and between him 
and Zwingle ; but that there was any such fundamental differ- 
ence in principle as our essayist supposes, is hard to believe ; 
when we remember the constant and confidential correspond- 
ence between the English and the Swiss reformers, and the 
fact that. Cranmer brought Peter Martyr and Bucer to the 
divinity chairs in the two universities; that a bishopric was 
offered to John Knox ; and that the Confession of the Church 
of England was incorporated in the Harmony, the publication 
of which was zealously promoted by the English prelates, to 
illustrate the unity in faith of all the Reformed Churches. This 
state of things was no doubt changed to a considerable extent 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when under that queen, who, 
as Mr Froude has shewn in his history, never was really a 
Protestant at heart, the close and intimate relations between 
the English and other Reformed Churches to a large extent 
ceased, and the cause of Protestantism suffered not a little 
from the isolated position and vacillating policy adopted by 
England. Then, doubtless, in still later times, Laud and his 
followers at the Restoration, did much to make the Church of 
England something like what the Anglicans of the present day 
maintain it to have been all along. Even in these later times, 
indeed, the highest churchmen did not go nearly so far as their 
modern successors; for the whole of them, including Laud 
himself, acknowledged the foreign reformed communions, des- 
titute as they were of episcopal government, as true churches 
of Christ with valid ordinances, while Dean Hook and his 
party unchurch them altogether. But we cannot enter into 
the historical question as to the principles of the English 
Reformation. ‘To do so in a way worthy of the subject would 
require far more space and far deeper research than we can at 
present give to it. For itis to be regretted that there is no 
good and trustworthy history of the English Reformation and 
Church ; so that the student is obliged to have recourse to the 
original authorities, or to works of general history, that only 
treat of it incidentally. Surely this is not as it ought to be. 
The theme is a noble one, and the task would be most inviting 
for its own sake, to do for the English reformers and their 
work, either in the shape of history or biography, what M‘Crie 
has done for Scotland by his lives of Knox and Melville. In- 
deed, the bold and strong assertions of the modern Anglicans 
impose it as an urgent necessity on those who hold their con- 
fident assertions to be groundless and false, to vindicate their 
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church from such calumnies, as we believe them to be, in the 
eyes of those who have neither leisure, inclination, nor call to 
investigate for themselves the ancient documents. Though 
not of its communion, and not approving of all its institutions, 
we admire the Church of England for its valuable services to 
the cause of truth and sound learning, and we sympathise with 
its evangelical members, and would rejoice in a worthy historical 
vindication of its position as a reformed church, and of its noble 
reformers and martyrs. Is there none of her own sons who 
has the ability and the will to render her such a service? For 
really the Anglican principles maintained by Dean Hook are 
in substance and principle, though not, of course, in their full 
extent, popish. When once the appeal is made to the Church 
as the authoritative teacher of truth and interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, the essential principle of Protestantism is given up, and 
that of Romanism is admitted. The limitation of this authority 
of the church to primitive times, as represented by the first 
four general councils, forms the sole important difference 
between the Anglican and the Romish theory; and while we are 
glad to see that these English divines reserve their deference 
to the church for that time of its comparative purity, we are 
afraid that this will avail them but little as a safeguard against 
the natural and logical consequences of the general principles 
they have admitted. 

These so-called Anglican principles are stated most plainly 
and broadly in the introductory essay of this volume; but 
though they are not brought out so prominently in any of the 
subsequent essays, and in some of them not at all, they appear 
in many of them more or less clearly as the underlying prin- 
ciples of the writers. ‘They appear even where we should least 
of all have expected to see them, in the essay of Bishop Ellicott, 
which seems to us decidedly the ablest and one of the most in- 
teresting in this volume. It is on modern religious thought, 
and traces the course of opinion on theological subjects in 
England during the last thirty years, describing in a very in- 
teresting way the Oxford movement and its results. It is 
distinguished by a thorough acquaintance with the various 
expressions and tendencies of opinion; by a philosophical power 
of appreciating these in their various bearings, and discussing 
them in a profound, lucid, and interesting way ; by an ability 
to enter sympathetically into the various forms and phases of 
opinion described ; and by the fine spirit that pervades the 
whole discussion. Many portions of this essay are exceedingly 
valuable as defences of the truth. We especially prize and 
admire the discussion of the question of future punishment. 
It seems to us a very fair and candid statement of the argu- 
ments on both sides in this dark and painful subject, a careful 
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and reverent, yet decided estimate of the teaching of Scripture 
and the inferences of speculative reason, conducted in that 
spirit of reverence for divine revelation and sympathy with 
human feelings in which so delicate and tender a topic should 
be treated. We are glad to hear, thus wisely given and feel- 
ingly, the testimony of one so competent, both as a biblical 
critic and as a philosophic thinker, to form a judgment 
upon it. 

But while cordially appreciating its merits, we cannot be 
blind to the defects and one-sidedness of this essay, which are 
to be traced, we think, to the subtle working of those Anglican 
principles of which we are exceedingly sorry to find a man 
like Bishop Ellicott a follower. He begins his survey of the 
course of modern religious thought a generation back, at the time 
of the great Oxford movement, which he regards as deserving 
the gratitude of every high-minded thinker, for bringing back 
men’s minds to the great objective truths, as a corrective of 
the excessive subjectivity into which the evangelical movement 
that preceded it had degenerated. We will not pause here to 
remark on the truth or falsehood of his estimate, either of the 
evangelical teaching of a former age, or of the movement led 
by the Oxford Tracts for the Times, but will follow his own 
historical sketch, as he goes on to notice, as one of the bene- 
ficial results of the latter, that the interpretation of Scripture 
was placed on a better and surer basis than formerly. “It was 
impossible,” he says (p. 44), “for a movement which rested so 
much on primitive antiquity, and appealed so much to patristic 
teaching, not also to introduce many of the results of patristic 
interpretation. After the utter license of subjective interpreta- 
tion that hath prevailed in the Church previous to the Oxford 
movement, men turned with thankfulness to every indication 
of generally received principles, and especially to every state- 
ment of generally admitted results. The idea of a sort of in- 
terpretatio recepta, of which traces were to some extent dis- 
coverable in the leading Greek interpreters, was as welcome as 
it was timely.” Such statements really surprise us not a little. 
We were not aware, as a matter of fact, that the progress that 
has recently been made in Scripture exegesis was connected 
exclusively or even mainly with the Tractarian school ; it seems 
to us that it is to be traced quite as much, if not more, to the 
learning and research of the German critics, and of those 
scholars in this country and America who have made use of 
their investigations, and followed their methods ; nor were we 
aware that the results of modern exegesis coincide with the in- 
terpretations of the fathers to any such extent as to warrant 
the statements we have quoted. Some of the most distinguished 
writers in this department, such as Alford, Stanley, Jowett, 
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Conybeare, and Howson, in this country, and Moses Stuart, 
Albert Barnes, Alexander, and Hodge, in America, are far 
enough removed from the Tractarian school; nor would we 
have thought the author himself had so much sympathy with 
it, but for his essay in this volume. But however these things 
may be as matters of fact, we must protest strongly against 
the principle which our essayist lays down as a corollary from 
them, when he says, “A very important principle had also 
been almost unconsciously established, viz. this, that as a 
general rule the most trustworthy method of interpreting was 
to re-edit, with such corrections as modern grammatical pre- 
cision suggested, the older current interpretations that were 
found in the commentaries of men who spoke the language of 
the original” (p. 45). Against this, we think, we may appeal 
to the writer himself; for in his essay in the volume entitled 
“ Aids to Faith,” on “Scripture and its Interpretation,” in which 
he discusses the subject professedly and fully, be recommends 
no such principle, but lays down others that are quite different 
and inconsistent with it, basing the interpretation to be adopted 
on grammatical, contextual, and historical grounds. Though 
it is doubtless to be expected, that in general the interpreta- 
tions thus ascertained will coincide with the views of older ex- 
positors, and this may confirm our conviction of their truth, it 
seems a preposterous and dangerous proceeding to make de- 
ference to patristic interpretations a rule of exegesis. 

We are the more careful to note this as of dangerous 
tendency, because Bishop Ellicott immediately goes on to 
suggest, that probably ere long the same principle may be as 
successfully followed in the case of Christian doctrine. This is 
an idea, which once started, recurs again and again in this 
essay, and in fact forms its leading idea and practical issue. 
The Nicene theology, if clearly and philosophically stated, and 
cleared of these conventional incrustations, which had gathered 
round it in the controversies of later centuries, is likely to be 
accepted by most modern thinkers, and to form a rallying 
ground and defence against the various forms of unbelief that 
assail the truth in these days. The essayist describes well, 
and criticises with unsparing hand, the various successive 
forms that these assaults have assumed, such as the “ Essays 
and Reviews,” “ Ecce Homo,” and the attacks on the doctrine 
of future punishment. Still these attacks have in his opinion 
been justified and successful, as against the theology of the 
evangelical school of a former age, at least in its popular 
embodiment, and what he considers its degenerate form in the 
latter part of the great religious movement of last century. 
It is indeed just because he thinks that the evangelical theology 
has been fairly defeated, and is unable to maintain itself 
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against the advance of Rationalism, that Bishop Ellicott re- 
commends a re-assertion of the Nicene teaching, as the grand 
safeguard of vital truth. But we cannot but ask the question, 
Why does he lay so much stress on that particular age, and on 
the body of truth that was formulated in its course? We are 
very unwilling to believe, that it is because he regards the 
early church and its councils as an authoritative rule for the 
interpretation of Scripture, and the definition of doctrine. 
This would indeed be quite in accordance with what are laid 
down by Dean Hook as “ Anglican Principles,” and maintained 
by some of the other writers in this volume. But Bishop 
Ellicott is not to be held as committed to their statements; 
and there is nothing in his own repeated recommendations of 
the Nicene theology, that avows, or of necessity implies, such 
ameaning. If his essay stood alone, it would hardly convey 
to the reader any idea but that of the excellence and suitability 
to the present day of the Nicene theology, not an account of 
its antiquity or catholicity, but simply for the sake of its own 
intrinsic merits; though forming, as the essay does, part of a 
collection, in others of which such deference is challenged for 
primitive and catholic teaching as such, it may be read by 
those who sympathise with such views in a sense very different 
from that meant by the author. But is it impossible, or is it 
uncharitable, to suppose that, though not holding the definite 
principles avowed by some of his fellow essayists, Bishop 
Ellicott has been unconsciously biassed in favour of the theology 
he so warmly recommends, by the charms which the antiquity 
of primitive times and the majesty of church councils throw 
around it? For it is to us hardly conceivable otherwise, how 
a man like him, so full of sympathy with the earnest religion 
and active thought of later times, could seriously set up the 
teaching of the ante-Nicene Church as the ne plus ultra of 
theological attaimment. We are not wanting in appreciation 
for the early fathers and councils of the church. We admire the 
earnest simplicity of the apostolic fathers, the genial philosophy 
of Justin Martyr, the impassioned fervency of Tertullian, the 
profound learning and speculation of Clement and Origen, the 
cogent reasoning and indomitable firmness of Athanasius, and the 
sweet flowing eloquence of John of the golden mouth. We 
thankfully acknowledge the wisdom with which the four great 
councils.was guided to those definitions of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation that have been accepted as in accordance with 
Scripture by the almost unanimous voice of God’s people in 
after times. But we cannot believe that the ancient Church, 
great as its services have been, has exhausted the contents of 
the Christian revelation, or even brought out in their due 
prominence those parts of them that are of most practical 
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importance. Have no errors arisen since these definitions, 
causing controversies that have brought out new sides and 
aspects of the truth ? Has no progress been made during these 
fifteen centuries past in apprehending and setting forth the 
truth contained in the Scriptures? Does the Church owe 
nothing to Augustine, to Anselm, and the Schoolmen; to 
Luther, Calvin, and their fellow reformers ; to the theologians 
of the seventeenth century, and to the evangelists of the 
eighteenth. We are convinced that Bishop Ellicott would 
shrink from such conclusions ; he is far too liberal and generous 
in his appreciation of what is good, wherever it is found, not to 
do so. But we observe with much regret, that in this essay 
he seems to depreciate unduly the theology of all other schools 
but the Nicene, and that of some of them he speaks in language 
altogether unworthy of him. Doesit give a fair idea of modern 
religious thought to allude to Calvinism as a theory entirely 
out of date, and all but universally given up? or is it consistent 
with historical calmness and candour to describe it as “ that 
compact, logical, and, may we not say without offence, cheerless 
system, that rested for its foundations on the Institutes of 
Calvin?” The Bishop cannot surely be ignorant, that those 
who are called Calvinists found their opinions on the word of 
God, and not either on compact logic, or the authority of the 
great Reformer ; and that there have been thousands of in- 
telligent Calvinists who never heard of Calvin, and never read 
a page of his Institutes. Oris he prepared to shew that the 
theology of Calvin is one whit more extreme in those respects 
in which it has been commonly charged with sternness, than 
that of Augustine in the ancient Church? Surely, too, it is 
unworthy of a man like Ellicott, to attach, with whatever apology, 
the epithet, “ cheerless” to the system known by the name of 
Calvin. It may seem so to its opponents, who for the most 
part do not understand it; but it cannot. be denied, that at 
least as much that is consolatory in religious literature, has 
come from the believers as from the rejectors of it ; and the 
articles of the Bishop’s own church, in harmony with other 
Calvinistic Confess.ons, declare that “the godly consideration 
of predestination, and our election in Christ, is full of sweet, 
pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly persons, and such 
as feel in themselves the working of the Spirit of Christ, 
mortifying the works of the flesh and their earthly members, 
and drawing up their mind to high and heavenly things, as 
well because it doth greatly establish and confirm their 
faith of eternal salvation to be enjoyed through Christ, as 
because it doth fervently kindle’ their love towards God” 
(Article XVIL). 

But it is not chiefly the Calvinistic system that we complain 
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of being unjustly ignored and depreciated, by exalting the 
Nicene theology; that system has not been universally received 
by evangelical divines, and is not generally regarded, even by 
its own followers, as indispensable to the exhibition of the 
gospel. Then too, it might easily be included within the 
teaching the Bishop recommends, by a slight extension of his 
rule, so as to include the doctrines of Augustine and the anti- 
Pelagian decisions of the western councils. But it would be a 
much more serious loss to the religious thought of the future, 
were the Reformation theology to be neglected or cast aside, as 
apparently it must be on our essayist’s principles. It cannot 
surely be denied, that the great religious movement in the 
sixteenth century, formed a new epoch in the history of theology, 
and brought out clearly and emphatically portions and aspects 
‘of doctrine that had not had such prominence in the earlier 
systems. Protestants in general have held, that these are 
most valuable and important, not only as true in themselves, 
and filling up a deficiency in the earlier theology, but as 
fitted to give a safer and more healthy direction to religious 
thought than it had followed before. The earlier discussions 
and controversies had, from the nature of the heresies to be 
met, turned almost exclusively on the high mysteries of the 
divine nature, such as the Trinity and the Incarnation; so that 
men’s minds were apt to be led away from the practical and 
experimental side of religion to lofty and abstract speculation. 
Even the Augustinian theology, which dealt with anthropology 
much more than the Nicene strictly so called, yet brought out 
more prominently the divine side of that subject, the decree of 
God and the grace of God, rather than the condition, the guilt, 
the forgiveness, the justification of man. It was the special 
service of Luther and the other reformers to give to theology 
an intensely practical direction, making it all centre in the 
articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiw, the question, How 
shall a man be just before God? Now, Bishop Ellicott seems 
to recommend that the theology of the Reformation, that has 
this special merit, should be forsaken, or at least thrown into 
the background, in comparison with that of the early church, 
in which certainly the practical and experimental elements 
did not get their due place. For that must needs be the 
effect of setting up the Nicene teaching, to be, if not a rule 
and canon, at least a model and example of theological 
thought. It is very painful to find that such a man as he, 
not only joins in the common cant about Calvinism being stern 
and cheerless, but speaks so disparagingly, as he sometimes 
does in the essay, of evangelical theology, and evangelical 
religion in general. In describing the effects of modern 
religious thought on the doctrines of soteriology, he seems to 
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admit it as a legitimate result of the destructive criticism, that 
“ All the various imputation theories on the first and second 
periods of our retrospect have been denounced as illogical or 
immoral, but nothing either logical or reasonable has been 
advanced to supply their place. We now rarely hear, exce 
from old-fashioned religionists, such terms as imputed quilt, 
forensic righteousness, or those many, or similar, expressions 
derived from that strange vocabulary which the theology of a 
past era invented or adopted for setting forth the so-called legal 
aspects of this holy mystery. We hear also less frequently 
those startling, and at times even shocking, descriptions in which 
our dear Lord’s sufferings and agonies were cumulatively set 
forth by the selfish speaker to his selfish hearers, as affording 
the grounds for hope that their own would be proportionately 
diminished. This theology of gloom and wrath has gradually 
yielded to the almost indignant vigour of the attacks that have 
been made upon it by the school of free thought” (p. 5, 6). 
Now we must protest, that no man has a right to use such 
language without giving references, or making it plain and 
unmistakable who are the parties and what are the doctrines 
to which he refers. Such general statements are exceedingly 
vague, and may very easily be understood by readers in a 
sense the author never meant, and applied by > am to persons 
and opinions that he had not in his view at all. We are very 
loath to believe, and will not believe until he says it more dis- 
tinctly, that he means the above description to apply to the 
popular evangelical preaching of the last age, of which it is an 
odious caricature ; but if not, surely he must see that it may 
be taken by many as so applying, and thus must give intense 
and needless pain to multitudes of devout Christians, and 
embolden others to adopt opinions that the author himself 
would think highly dangerous. But let us look more parti- 
cularly at the terms or ideas that Bishop Ellicott considers as 
being well forgotten and left behind. hen he italicises guilt 
in the phrase “imputed guilt,” he seems to imply that he does 
believe in the imputation of sin, and only denies that guilt is 
imputed. But can a man of his learning and ability need to 
be reminded that, according to theological usage, there is no 
real difference in meaning between these two phrases; and 
that imputed sin is only a less accurate and more harsh state- 
ment of what is meant by imputed guilt, for it is only the guilt 
of sin, 7.¢. its liability to condemnation and punishment, and 
not its sinfulness or intrinsic demerit that can be transferred 
from one person to others, or has been held by the most logical 
and juridical of divines to be imputed? Again, where did the 
Bishop ever meet with the phrase “forensic righteousness,” 
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even from old-fashioned religionists? Justification, has, indeed, 
been held by all evangelical Protestants to be a forensic term 
and a forensic act ; but “forensic righteousness” is an unmean- 
ing phrase unknown to the Reformation theology ; and will Dr 
Ellicott, as a Greek scholar, deny that both in the classics and 
in the New Testament, dimaséw and its cognates are uniformly 
used in a forensic sense? That some popular descriptions of 
our Lord’s atoning sufferings may have been startling and 
shocking to refined and devout minds, from laying too exclusive 
stress on the mere endurance of pain as an equivalent to the 
punishment of sinners, is perhaps true ; but even that does not 
justify so offensive a caricature, or the stigmatising of the evan- 
gelical teaching as selfish. Does he really think, that the 
preaching of Wesley and Whitfield, and their fellow-labourers, 
in the great religious awakening of last century, was of a sel- 
fish tendency, because it called on men to consider their per- 
sonal guilt and danger, and flee from the wrath to come, to 
save themselves from an untoward generation, and lay hold on 
eternal life? Surely he must know as an ethical fact, that the 
desire of personal salvation, which the preaching of such men 
tended to awaken, is not in any unworthy sense a selfish 
desire, since it seeks, not mere safety, but the forgiveness and 
favour of God, not mere happiness, but holiness ; and he can- 
not be ignorant that these great preachers and their successors, 
while they press with all earnestness, as the first and most 
urgent question on each individual, his own reconciliation to 
God, do not encourage him “ selfishly to merge every thought 
in the salvation of his soul,” but represent that as but the 
indispensable preliminary and preparation for that labour and 
struggle on the Lord’s side, to which they, as earnestly as the 
preachers of any other school, exhort the children of God. And 
that these exhortations have not been entirely in vain, has 
been abundantly proved by their fruits ; for has it not been from 
the evangelical revival of religion that missionary enterprises 
abroad, and evangelistic and benevolent efforts among the 
ignorant and degraded at home, have been so zealously carried 
on during the past hundred years? A kind of teaching that 
has produced, and still produces, such results as these, surely 
does not deserve to be characterised as selfish ; and brought to 
the test of actual fact, it may stand comparison with what the 
Anglican or High Church party has done for the cause of 
Christ and the good of mankind. We regret, therefore, that 
Bishop Ellicott has allowed himself to use such unjustly dis- 
paraging language of the theology of the Reformation ; and we 
suspect it is due to his too great partiality for the less clearly 
teaching of the ancient church. It may be true, that the 
Nicene theology is more likely to find acceptance in the present 
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state of religious thought; but it deserves to be considered 
with some degree of fear, whether that may not in part be due 
to the natural tendency of men to shrink from close personal 
dealing with divine things, and to take refuge in a mass or 
body of men, as the teaching that gives more prominence to 
the Church permits them to do. It is not in that direction 
that the safeguard against the rationalising tendencies of the 
age is to,be sought ; and we hardly think Bishop Ellicott would 
have pointed it out as such, had he not been partly influenced 
by the principles of the writers he is here associated with, as to 
the deference due to antiquity. 

The second essay in this volume, by Dr Irons, ov the “ State, 
Church, and Synods of the Future,” does not call for so much 
remark. It is toa large extent historical, giving an interest- 
ing sketch of the origin, progress, and various forms of ecclesi- 
astical councils at different times. We are glad to find in it a 
fair statement of what we regard as sound and scriptural views 
of the spiritual independence of the Church in relation to the 
State. But Dr Irons seems to adopt, in all their essential 
points, the Anglican principles laid down in the Introductory 
Essay. He asserts explicitly the doctrine of apostolic succession, 
and restricts our Saviour’s promise to be with his church 
always to the apostles and their successors the bishops (p. 105). 
They alone, according to him, are the teachers and guides of 
the church ; and they met from time to time in councils sim- 
ply to testify what was its faith. In this view of the nature of 
councils he agrees with Dean Hook ; and he also makes an inci- 
dental statement that curiously illustrates Bishop Ellicott’s 
essay. He says (p. 117), “The verity which the holy fathers 
sought to express in the Six Great Councils was objective theo- 
logy and fact... .. Thus it is doubtful whether an CEcume- 
nical Synod would ever have thought it right to define the 
inner life of the kingdom of God as involved in the work of 
the Spirit and the will of man. Certainly they never attempted 
it, and such provincial gatherings as those of Orange or Toledo, 
which made decisions on the doctrine of grace and the condi- 
tion of the departed, did but exceed their own powers and 
harm those who recognised them. Whatever guidance as to 
subjective truth may be given by the church’s teachers in Synod, 
can never be de fide as to dogmatic assertion.” It is difficult 
to see on what principle this distinction is made, for surely 
subjective truths as to the inner life of the kingdom of God are 
as much matters of fact as objective theology ; but it is obvious 
enough how it fits in to the general theory advocated in this 
book, and affords a reason for regarding the Augustinian and 
Reformation theology as comparatively unimportant parts of 
the Church’s creed, if indeed they are to be power sty as 
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belonging to it at all. When we add that Dr Irons expressly 
and repeatedly declares the essential and vital union of the 
church to be “sacramental,” “through the ‘one baptism’ and 
that ‘one bread,’ and the faith in the one God and Father and 
one Lord Jesus Christ” (p. 105), we need say no more to shew 
how thoroughly his system of religion is that which gives the 
most important place to external organisation and outward 
rites. 

On the third essay, on the Religious Use of Taste, by Mr 
St John Tyrwhitt, we do not intend to offer any remark at all, 
as it deals with a subject quite apart from the special point of 
view in which we have been led to look at the volume; and 
the fourth, on the Place of the Laity in Church Government, 
by Professor Burrows, deals too much with the practical details 
of the administration of the English Church for outsiders to 
venture to criticise it, further than to say, that we are glad to 
find within the compass of this work the expression of views of 
a more liberal kind as to the rights of the Christian people in 
the government of the Church than the exclusively episcopal 
ideas of Dr Irons. Neither will we make any remarks on the 
fifth essay on the Private Life and Ministrations of the Parish 
Priest, save to say, that it seems to us to set up a somewhat too 
separate and clerical type for the religious character of the 
Christian minister, as if it was altogether apart from and above 
that of the believer in other walks of life. We have more 
to say on the sixth, by Mr Haddan, on the English Divines of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as that contributes 
something to the theological principles conveyed in the book. 
Its object is to set forth the merits and value of that school of 
divines who have in the period named held Anglican princi- 
ples, for these alone, it should appear, are entitled to be called 
English divines. “One school only,” it seems, “that of the 
Caroline divines, has so found a natural home in Church formu- 
laries, has become so firmly rooted in the hearts of churchmen, 
has so thoroughly created Church theology as to have lived on 
hitherto through all vicissitudes of politics, or society, or thought, 
and not to have revived only, but made progress after each 
temporary eclipse” (p. 227). The English divines whose 
praises he celebrates, are only those of this school. “Its 

‘catenz ’ begin,” he goes on to say, “ with Elizabeth’s reign” ; 
and we must commend his prudence or candour in not claim- 
ing for it a higher antiquity, so as to include any of the first 
reformers. Probably he does not much care to claim them ; 
for he speaks afterwards (p. 287) with the most sovereign con- 
tempt of the only time when the Church of England enjoyed 
anything like independence or self-government, as “the crude 
unsettlement of some few months of the reign of Edward VI.,” 
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and describes Hooper, whom we have always considered one of 
the most illustrious evangelists and martyrs that have adorned 
the Church of England, as “an obscure bishop.” But whatever 
may be thought of such outsiders, the services of the school of 
divines of which this essayist treats, have been, according to 
him, both very many and very great. He enumerates under 
seven heads what these divines, under God’s blessing, have done 
for us, and then proceeds to give the school still higher praise. 
“ But it has deeper claims than these to our allegiance. It 
began by freeing us from the domination of Calvin” (p. 231). 
If this was its beginning, its catenze can hardly reach even so 
far back as Elizabeth’s reign ; for we defy Mr Haddan or any 
one else to point out a single theological writer before the 
latter part of the reign of James I. who held anti-Calvinistic 
views. “It prevented at its outset,” he proceeds, “any traces 
of Calvinism from finding their way into our authorised 
formulas ” (it is a pity it did not do this more thoroughly, by 
excluding the 17th article), “and saved the articles from being 
Calvinised by additions, as the Westminster Assembly after- 
wards tried to Calvinise them by glosses.’ Probably he alludes 
here to the Lambeth articles; but it was not the Anglican 
divines who prevented their adoption, for they were drawn up 
by Whitgift, the great opponent and persecutor of the Puritans ; 
and it was owing to the opposition of Lord Burleigh and Queen 
Elizabeth that they were not made formally binding. When 
Mr Haddan says that the school of theology, “ whose views have 
all along been the orthodox views, the good old Church views,” 
“ put away from us altogether such theology as that of the Synod 
of Dort,” who would imagine that the Church of England was 
represented at that Synod by some of its most illustrious pre- 
lates and divines, appointed by the king its supreme governar, 
and that they all adopted and signed its whole canons and 
decrees? Another merit here ascribed to this school is, that 
“it has obtained for us—not indeed the title to an apostolic 
ministry, for that we inherited—but the belief in such a minis- 
try, and the careful preservation of it, and the consciousness 
of the gifts which the possession of it bestows” (p. 232). As 
far as history informs us, the belief in such a ministry was first 
avowed by Bancroft in 1588; the careful preservation of it is 
due to the policy of Laud and the acts of uniformity; while 
the consciousness of the gifts bestowed by it seems to have 
been fully brought out only by the Tractarian divines of the 
last generation. In a word, if we are to judge by the descrip- 
tion given of its views and achievements, the school Mr Haddan 
praises is, in a more literal sense than he intends, that of the 
“Caroline divines” ; for it is just the school originated by Laud 
and his party, which has since appropriated to itself the name 
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of the Church or Anglican divinity. Now we should by no 
means disparage the real excellences of that school, or the 
great names it can boast. We admire as much as any man 
the gorgeous eloquence of Taylor, the patristic learning of Bull 
and Pearson, and the devotional poetry of Herbert ; but we 
must protest against the exclusive praise of that one school to 
the neglect or depreciation of many other English divines, who 
were not only, as Mr Haddan admits Baxter and Bunyan to 
have been, more popular and effective as teachers of practical 
religion, but also, as we believe, more sound and evangelical 
in their theology. But we are not going to enter upon ques- 
tions of doctrine. Indeed we cannot undertake to discuss such 
questions with a writer who indulges in such language as Mr 
Haddan uses, of views which we hold to be not only true, but 
most precious. He coolly states, as if they were admitted or 
notorious truths, that “Calvinism places itself in hopeless 
opposition to fundamental laws of morality” (p. 230), “that 
it is scarcely within the power of a rigid Calvinist to escape 
making God at once the author and yet the punisher of sin” ; 
and “that the strict maintainers of absolute perseverance, follow- 
ing upon instantaneous conversion, have been driven to make 
sin no sin in the elect, and actual faith, on the other hand, to 
have been no faith at all wherever the believer subsequently 
fell away” (p. 233). We will not believe that Mr Haddan has 
taken the pains to understand the system of which he speaks 
in such terms, by studying it as it is set forth in the writings 
of its best and most judicious defenders, else he must have 
known that these statements are either ignorant misrepresenta- 
tions or base calumnies. But it is difficult to imagine an 
excuse, even that of ignorance, for the following sentence, in 
which he traduces, not Calvinism merely, but evangelical 
religion in general, “ Another school, beginning with a revival 
of personal piety, has unhappily degenerated now into (mainly) 
a negation of church and sacraments ; and while it limits reli- 
gion to a purely individual relation between each soul separately 
and its Saviour, rests the evidence of that relation chiefly upon 
inward feelings ; and in defining what it is, turns justification 
by faith out of a theological formula denying human merit 
into an ethical description, logically excluding man’s sanctifi- 
cation ; and requires in the believer in effect little more than 
an arbitrary determination to believe that he himself is saved” 
(p. 257). We must simply decline controversy on the subject 
with a man who can write thus. In regard to the fundamental 
principles of theology, Mr Haddan maintains that the via 
media of the High Church divines is not a mere negation or 
prudent moderation between opposite extremes; but a line 
adopted on principle, which merely happens to present itself to 
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onlookers as lying between opposite tendencies (p. 240). That 
principle, as far as we can gather it from his not very clear 
exposition, is substantially the same as what is stated most 
explicitly by Dean Hook, and assumed more or less distinctly 
by other writers of these essays. The appeal is ever to be 
made to the dogmas and practices of the primitive and still 
united church, as having some kind of authority; and the 
New Testament is to be “ read by the light of the actual history 
of the several books, 7. ¢., by the now thoroughly sifted testimony 
of the Primitive Church.” “Scripture, interpreted with due 
regard to the authority and testimony of the early church, is 
in their judgment (the Anglican divines’), the one only infallible 
authority” (pp. 250-1). These statements seem clearly to 
imply that the testimony and opinion of the primitive church 
are not only a useful help in many ways in determining the 
true and historical meaning of Scripture; but that they possess 
a certain authority as themselves a necessary part or interpre- 
tation of the rule of faith. Unless this is meant, we do not see 
with what reason or propriety the Anglican principle can be 
called a “via media.” 

The seventh essay, on Liturgies and Ritual, by Mr Sadler, 
is a very learned, ingenious, and elaborate discussion of the 
form of administration of the Lord’s Supper, designed to shew, 
that the communion service in the English liturgy is more in 
accordance with the true nature of the sacrament and the 
primitive manner of its celebration, than any other.. Were it 
not aside from our present purpose, we might enter into the 
interesting and important field of discussion which Mr Sadler’s 
essay opens up. We should be obliged to differ from him in 
his view of the sacrament as being a sacrifice,in which the 
elements are identified in some infinitely mysterious but real 
way with Christ’s own sacrificial body and blood. We think 
that his attempt to prove from Scripture the sacrificial cha- 
racter of the ordinance is singularly weak and unsuccessful ; 
and we are astonished that a scholar who pays so much regard 
to the early fathers, should quote so freely from them the term 
“mysteries,” applied to the communion service, and argue from 
thence that it is the embodiment of a mystery in the modern 
sense, as if the word had not, in scriptural and patristic 
usage, a totally different meaning, signifying in this connection 
simply a symbolical or figurative ordinance (equivalent to the 
Latin “sacramentum”), and not what we understand by a 
mystery at all. But without entering into the detailed dis- 
cussion of the subject, we would notice the general principle 
on which the whole essay proceeds. It begins by asserting 
that no directions respecting the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper are to be found in the New Testament. Now, if this 
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merely means that we have not in Scripture any such minute 
and precise directions as are to be found in the service-books 
of the Roman, Anglican, and some other churches, as to the 
precise words to be used in prayer, praise, thanksgiving, and 
distributing the elements, the exact postures and gestures to 
be used, and the proper vestments to be worn in the service, 
it is undoubtedly true. But then the natural inference from 
that would seem to be, that these and such like minutie do 
not belong to the essence of the ordinance ; and that the Lord’s 
Supper may be duly and properly administered without the 
observance of any such specific rules, if only the recorded 
actions of our Lord and his disciples, when the sacrament was 
instituted, be faithfully imitated. From this it would follow, 
that the communion is most scripturally observed in those 
branches of the church which do not prescribe any precise form 
of words, but only require in general that the Lord’s example 
be followed. Such, however, is not Mr Sadler’s inference. 
He holds that there must have been some outward form pre- 
scribed for the celebration of this rite ; and that, as we find 
that there existed in all parts of the ancient Christian world a 
certain well-defined order of communion service, which can be 
traced to times long before the rise of any central authority to 
compel uniformity ; the conclusion is irresistible, that the mode 
in question must have originated with the apostles, and must 
be taken into account by all who would conform themselves to 
the will of Christ. This form he finds in the remains of the 
ancient liturgies, which he holds must have come down by 
tradition from the apostles, and are to be regarded as authori- 
tative guides for our practice. Here then we have another 
application of that theory of the authority of the primitive 
church as the interpreter of Scripture that pervades so many 
of the essays in this volume. We have seen its application in 
some of the preceding ones to doctrine and government ; now 
we see how it can be made to bear on the worship of the church. 

The eighth essay, by Sir Bartle Frere, contains an interesting 
account of Indian Missions; then follows a discussion of the 
Education question, from a Church of England point of view, 
by Dr Barry; and the volume is closed with essays by the 
editors, on the Church and the People, by Mr Maclagan, 
treating the important practical question of the evangelisation 
of the multitudes that are alienated from the means of grace, 
and on Conciliation and Comprehension by Dr Weir, dealing 
in a kindly spirit, though on somewhat exclusive principles, 
with the relations of the Church of England both to parties 
within her own pale and to other bodies without. We will 
enter, however, upon none of these subjects, nor will we 
criticise the way in which they have been discussed in these 
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essays. It has been our object to bring out the principle that 
underlies the teaching of this book, taken in general and as a 
whole, that the rule by which we are to be guided in theology 
and religion is the Bible as understood and interpreted by 
the primitive church; a principle which to our mind is 
essentially un-Protestant, and tends powerfully in the direction 
of Romanism. It may seem indeed that, as all these writers 
admit the Bible itself to be the supreme and infallible standard 
of truth, and give deference to the teaching of the early Church, 
not as an additional or supplemental authority, but only as 
interpreting Scripture, and testifying what its true meaning 
is, they cannot fairly be charged with giving up the Protestant 
doctrine as to the rule of faith, or tending in any degree 
towards the Romish one. Now it may be true that most of 
them have given no indication of taking the Popish side of 
the question, What is the rule of faith? and including in it 
tradition as well as Scripture; though Mr Sadler, at least, 
seems virtually to make what he thinks is proved by church 
history to have been the practice of the apostles in the Lord’s 
Supper, an authoritative rule for the Church. But apart 
from that, it must not be forgotten, that there is another 
question at issue between us and Rome on this subject, that 
is as important as that about the contents of the rule of faith, 
if not even more important, since the error is more plausible 
and less easily detected. The Council of Trent not only put 
traditions on a level with Scripture, and included apocryphal 
books in the canon, and declared the Vulgate edition authori- 
tative, but “moreover to restrain wanton wit, decreed, that, 
no one relying on his own wisdom in matters of faith and 
manners pertaining to the edification of Christian doctrine, 
wresting Holy Scripture to his own opinions, should dare to 
interpret that Holy Scripture against that opinion which the 
holy mother Church, whose it is to judge of the true sense and 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, hath held and doth hold, 
or also against the unanimous consent of the fathers” (Conc. 
Trid. Sess. IV. Decr. 2). Even apart from the other errors of 
the Church of Rome as to the rule of faith, this of itself forms 
a serious difference, and virtually places a merely human 
power in the seat of supreme jurisdiction. For to be the 
authoritative interpreter of laws comes practically very much 
to the same thing as to be makers of them. But it may be 
said, Must there not be a human interpreter of Scripture on 
any system? Is there not a possibility and danger of failing 
to understand or of misunderstanding the Bible, even though 
it be allowed to be the supreme and infallible rule of faith; 
and if we refuse to admit the testimony and teaching of the 
Church as its interpreter, must we not just put instead, either 
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the doctrines of some system of theology, or the criticism of 
the most learned scholars, or the judgment of our own reason, 
or else be left entirely in ignorance and uncertainty? Are 
not these Anglican divines just putting the venerable decisions 
of the primitive Church in the place of the equally human 
and less trustworthy guides to which other parties that have 
separated from Rome are obliged to have recourse? and is not 
their position thus in the true via media between the 
overbearing claims of Popery and the unbridled license of 
Rationalism? But those who would think thus forget the 
provision that has really been made in Christianity for the 
interpretation of the Word of God, the promise of the Spirit 
that Jesus gave to his disciples, to teach them all things and 
lead them into all the truth, We do need a guide and 
instructor to understand the meaning of Holy Scripture ; if 
left to our own reason, even with an infallible revelation, we 
could not be sure of not erring fatally. But we are not left to 
depend on the learning of Greek and Hebrew scholars, or the 
faithfulness of the early church, or the authority of that of the 
present day ; we have the promise that the Holy Spirit who 
inspired the Word will also teach us the meaning of it ; and 
the humblest believer, if he seek his aid by earnest prayer, 
and in the use of the means within his reach, will be enabled 
so to understand the truth, that he shall not fall into fatal 
error. This is the great principle of Protestantism ; and the 
maintenance of it is the true via media between the extremes 
of Romanism and Rationalism, and the best safeguard against 
what is dangerous in the religious tendencies of the present 
day. It is the forgetfulness of this principle that gives 
plausibility to the Anglican and Popish systems, and induces 
many to take refuge in them as the only security against the 
endless disputings and perpetual uncertainty of the school 
that disowns all authority : and the reassertion of it is what is 
needed in order to counteract this tendency, by shewing what 
is the real ground of certainty which is so much desired b 

the earnest inquiring soul. The principle of church authority 
in whatever form, more or less modified, does virtually usurp 
the place of the Holy Spirit as the divinely sent interpreter 
of the Holy Scriptures; and it is a striking illustration of this, 
that in the volume of essays we have been reviewing, and 
specially in those of them to which we have directed attention, 
as expressing semi-popish principles, the enlightening work of 
the Spirit is almost entirely ignored. In some of the essays 
that divine agent is not mentioned at all, and in others, the 
references to his work are but slight and cursory. This is, in 
our view, the capital defect of this whole school, and the 
source of most, if not of all of their errors. A work that should 
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set forth the relations and prospects of the Church and the 
Age in a way really satisfactory and worthy of the subject 
should, in our opinion, not only distinctly recognise the work 
of the Spirit, but set it forth prominently as the principle on 
which the truth as it is in Jesus is to be defended, and the 
agency on which the hopes of the church for safety in the 
present and success in the future must depend. 


JIS. C. 


Art. VII.—Calvin and Church Song. 


Genevan-French Psalter. 1543 to 1561. With Preface by Jonw Carvin, 
dated Geneva, 10th June 1543. 
Genevan-English Psalter. 1556. 


\ curiosities of history sometimes startle us. Few have 
the opportunity of examining for themselves the original 
records and documents which are the sources of history ; but 
when this is done, it too often appears that many books of 
history have been written more for the purpose of concealing 
or in than of recording the truth. 
requent instances of such treatment of the facts of history 
have come under our notice. In our school days, all we could 
find written in the annals of our country regarding Oliver 
Cromwell or John Knox, impressed our young minds very 
much with the idea that these worthies should be classed 
with Draco or Bluebeard. The recent researches of Macaulay, 
Carlyle, M‘Crie, and Froude, have dispelled many clouds of 
darkness and brought the truth to light. 

Musical history has suffered exceedingly from this unfair 
mode of treatment. In the study of it, nothing surprises us 
more than the perversions and fallacies we constantly find, 
arising from prejudice and preconceived notions. 

In times of excitement and strong religious or political 
feeling, it is only to be expected that partizans would express 
themselves in violent and sweeping language ; but it is strange, 
that after the lapse of centuries, with their mellowing influ- 
ences, many should be found who, resting upon mere tradition, 
take for granted and reproduce such statements in all their 
untruthfulness and intolerance. 

An early historian of Martin Luther gravely writes, that he 
could not pollute the French language by expressing in it 
much of the story of his life, and, therefore, records it in Latin. 
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It is a mercy that such a record can only be found in the 

libraries of the curious, and in a language which comparatively 

few can read. In one particular, however, all historians are 

agreed regarding Luther,—that he was a great musician, and 

= this respect a perfect contrast to his contemporary John 
alvin. 

The concentrated essence of musical history regarding 
Calvin, may be found embodied in the following sentence con- 
tained in the History of Music recognised in our Government 
examinations (See Hullah’s Lectures on Musical History, 
p- 73) :— 


‘¢ Indeed Calvin, unlike Luther, seems never to have recognised 
music as a means of religious expression, scarcely even to have 
appreciated it as an aid to devotion, and the music of his followers 
has suffered accordingly.”’ 


Founded upon such historical statements, so able a lecturer 
as the Rev. Henry Allon addressed the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, in Exeter Hall in 1862, as follows (see Lectures 
pp. 286 and 304) :— 


‘Well was it for Germany that Luther could provide for her 
hymnody. Had he been as unmusical as Calvin, the church song of 
Protestantism in its entireness would have been as harsh and repulsive 
as is that of the churches which call Calvin their founder. . . . Calvin 
was utterly destitute of musical sensibility, as every page of his works, 
and every element of his character, indicate. He was too much of a 
theological formula to have much of the genius of song. And this 
unhappy defect has deprived his writings of the broad human sym- 
pathy which so characterises Luther’s, and has entailed upon all the 
churches that bear his name such musical asceticism and poverty. 
In no Calvinistic country,—American, Scotch, Dutch, and, so far as it 
is Calvinistic, English,—is there a church song. The musical Luther 
has filled Germany with rich church hymnody. The unmusical 
Calvin has so impoverished Puritan and Presbyterian worship, that its 
rugged, inartistic, slovenly psalmody has become a byeword and a 
needless repulsion, for,surely there is no piety in discord, nor any 
especial devoutness in slovenliness; our nature craves something 
better than the traditional psalm-singing of the inharmonious ‘ meet- 
ing-house.’ Our affinities are with whatever is best, whether in elo- 
quence, poetry, or music. And yet, strange to say, it is to Calvin 
that we owe the introduction of metrical psalmody into the reformed 
churches of France.” 


Strange indeed! Let us select the leading propositions in 
the above quotations, and then see how far Calvin answers for 
himself; first, by giving a brief statement of his labours in 
the cause of psalmody ; and next, by offering a translation of 
the preface written by him, and prefixed to his psalter, dated 
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10th June 1543. The leading propositions of the quotations 
referred to are,— 

1st, Calvin seems never to have recognised music as a means 
of religious expression, scarcely even to have appreciated it 
as an aid to devotion. 

2d, Calvin was utterly destitute of musical sensibility. 

3d, In no Calvinistic country is there a church song. 

4th, That in consequence, the psalmody of these countries 
has become a byeword and needless repulsion. 

The reply to the first of these propositions will be found in 
a brief consideration of Calvin’s labours in the cause of 
psalmody. 

In 1538-40, Calvin, Miles Coverdale, and the Wedderburns 
found refuge in Germany, and sat at the feet of Luther. His 
hymnal and psalter was then the possession of the German 
Protestant churches. Its effect upon the nation was marvellous, 
becoming, not merely the song of the church, but the songs 
of the people. Next to the great doctor’s preaching, it was 
the most powerful instrument for overturning the darkness of 
popery, and for heralding the glorious light of the Reformation. 

The singing of praise in the congregations surprised, and 
made a deep impression on the minds of the exiled strangers ; 
and each set himself to do for his own country what Luther 
had done for the German speaking people. 

In a letter to Farel, dated 1539, Calvin says, that he had 
begun to translate (versify) the psalms; and adds, that the 
46th and the 25th were his earliest efforts. These he got set 
to music at Strasbourg (presumably by Guilleaume Franc), 
and printed a number of copies, which he brought to his own 
congregation on his return to Geneva. Here he found that 
the service of praise in the sanctuary was as highly appreciated 
by the people as it was in Germany. 

Experiencing the difficulty of satisfactorily rendering the 
psalms into verse, application (believed to be at Calvin's in- 
stance) was made to Clement Marot, the most celebrated of 
early French poets, by the Professor of Hebrew at Paris, with 
the view of inducing him to apply his great power as a lyrist 
to the rendering of the Psalms of David into French metre. 
Marot at once devoted himself to this good work, and soon 
completed thirty of the psalms, which were published in Paris 
in 1541, dedicated to Francis the First. The only known copy 
of this work is in the Royal Library at Stuttgart. 

These psalms speedily attained the most extraordinary 
popularity among the French speaking people. They were 
sung by all ranks and classes to their own profane ballad 
tunes ; they superseded every other kind of song, and quite 
took possession of the people. 
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The Emperor Francis, being fond of hunting, adopted as his 
psalm, “ As pants the hart for waterbrooks”; and one of his 
cast-off favourites sung as specially suiting her case, “ Out of 
the depths to thee I cried.” 

The popish historian Bayle, who writes witb the greatest ani- 
mus against Luther, Calvin, Marot, and all the reformers, says, 
that the reception these psalms met with was such as the world 
had never seen ; they were received with acclamation by all 
ranks and classes,—Lutherans, Calvinists, and Roman Catholics, 
—they were sung to all the popular tunes of France, and dis- 

laced the ballads and songs of the people. The popularity of 
Marot’s psalms raised a storm of wrath against him; even the 
protection of the Emperor himself could not shield him from 
the persecution of the Romish Church. His book was not only 
condemned, but publicly censured, and the further publication 
of it prohibited under pains and penalties. 

Marot had to flee for his life. He found refuge at Geneva, 
there he added twenty more psalms to the thirty previously 
published at Paris. He embraced the tenets of the Reforma- 
tion, and died in 1544 

The fifty psalms by Marot were first published at Geneva, 
with a highly commendatory preface by Calvin, dated 10th 
June 1543. So great was the demand for this book that the 

rinting-presses could not meet it. It was printed in Holland, 
lgium, France, and Switzerland. The prohibition of the 
Romish Church only roused the more the interest of the people. 

The psalms were learned by heart by young and old, and 
sung, to all sorts of tunes, wherever the French language was 
spoken. The incongruity of singingsuch words to the musicof the 
most profane and wicked songs greatly grieved Calvin’s heart, 
and he at once set to work to remedy the evil. He applied to 
the first musicians in Europe to furnish him with tunes worthy 
of the words of the psalms, such as, in his preface referred to, 
he states they ought to be. The musician who supplied the 
music, and superintended the publication of the first editions 
was Guilleaume Franc of Strasbourg, of whom all recorded in 
history is, that he was an “obscure musician of the 16th 
century.” Fetis, in his “ Biographie des Musiciens,” says, 
“Guilleaume Franc, a musician of the 16th century, set to 
music fifty of Marot’s psalms, 8vo, Strasbourg, 1545. These 
are the melodies which remain in use among the Protestants 
of France and Holland, and which have been harmonised in 
four parts by Bourgeois, Goudimel, and Claude le Jeune.” 
Such is the brief record in history of Guilleaume Franc and 
his work ; and yet among these melodies appear for the first 
time the Old Hundred psalm tune, and many others of the 
finest tunes in the whole range of psalmody. 
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After the death of Marot at Geneva, Calvin applied to his 
great coadjutor, Theodore Beza, to complete the versification 
of the psalms. Beza writes, “ Instigatus viro magno que illus- 
trissimo, Johanne Calvino,” that he had undertaken the work 
and completed it, but that he was only enabled to do so, satis- 
factorily, by copying so far as was in his power, the _— and 
style of Marot. In his poetical epistle.to the reader, he passes 
a high eulogium upon his friend Marot, nobly vindicating 
his character from the aspersions cast upon it by the priests, 
in consequence of bis having cast in his lot with the reformers. 
Luther had only translated a few of the psalms into German 
metre, so we find that to Calvin belongs the honour of being 
the first man at whose instance the whole book of psalms was 
ever rendered into the metre of any living language for the 
use of the people as their song of praise. 

The psalms and hymns of Coverdale and the Wedderburns, 
were written, like many of Luther’s, to suit the most popular 
melodies of the day. To these they were sung, and on refer- 
ring to the “Guid and Godly Ballates,’ which constituted the 
first book of praise known in the Scottish Reformed Church, 
we can trace a number of the tunes to which the “Ballates ” 
were sung, some of which are still familiarly known to us,— 
such as, “ Wha’s at the window, Wha, wha?”; “Up in the 
mornin’s no for me”; “Johne cum kis me now”; “The hunt 
is up, the hunt is up”; “Hey trix, tryme go trix, under the 
grene wode tree.” 


Dr MCrie gives us the following information regarding these 
ballads :— 


‘¢ The title sufficiently indicates their nature and design. The air, 
the measure, the initial line, or the chorus of the ballads most 
commonly sung by the peuple at that time, were transferred to 
hymns of devotion. Unnatural, indelicate, and gross as this 
association appears to us, these spiritual songs edified multitudes 
in that age. We must not think that this originated in any peculiar 
depravation of taste in our reforming countrymen. Spiritual songs 
constructed on the same principle, were common in Italy, and the 
same practice was adopted in Holland.” 


Calvin’s soul revolted against this practice. He could not 
bear to have the words of the Psalms desecrated by such music, 
and he used every means in his power to have them set to 
music suitable and worthy of them. Franc, as we have seen, 
supplied music for the earlier editions. 

In 1545 Calvin wrote to Vinet, that he was busy with 
another edition of the psalter containing the music. This 
edition appeared the same year at Strasbourg. In it the 
original German tunes to the psalms which Calvin himself 
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versified, were improved upon, and these translations were 
displaced by Marot’s versions. 

After Franc’s death, Calvin applied to Claude Goudimel of 
Rome, to have the music harmonised, and the work completed. 
This was not accomplished till about the year 1561, when the 
“ fully harmonised psalter for use in public worship appeared.” 
Thus we find that Calvin laboured during twenty-three years 
of his life in this cause ; and as we found that he was the first 
who ever provided the words of the whole book of psalms for 
the use of the people in the praise of the sanctuary, so now 
we find, in reference to the music, that he was also the first 
who ever produced a true and distinctive psalmody. His 
psalter is a monument of beauty, which all succeeding ages 
have used as a mine and a model. The tunes are the common 
inheritance of the Protestant churches, and are familiarly 
known to all lovers of psalmody, as unsurpassed for simplicity, 
beauty, and grandeur, by the music of any country, or of any 
age. 

_ the troublous times, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, English and Scotch Protestant refugees found an 
asylum at Geneva. These brought along with them Wedder- 
burn’s “ Gude and Godly Ballates,” which were commonly used 
in Scotland, and Miles Coverdale’s “‘Goostly Psalmes and 
Spiritual Songes, with Notes,” which had been printed in 
England without date, probably prior to 1540. The music 
contained in this most interesting volume was German. 
Many of the translations of Coverdale and the Wedderburns, 
were in the same metres, and for the same tunes as they had 
heard sung in the German churches. These metres were 
peculiar, and most of the music seems to have been distasteful 
to the English speaking exiles, who formed the congregation at 
Geneva. 

Calvin, we find, had set his face against adapting sacred 
words to secular music, and as the custom of singing psalms 
had become an essential part of the public and private worship 
of the Protestant churches, it was necessary that a psalter 
should be provided for the English speaking people which all 
could approve of, and in the use of which all could join. 

Such a psalter was published at Geneva in 1556. Copies of 
this most interesting work may be seen in the Bodleian ; Public 
Library, Cambridge ; and in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
It bears the following title page :-— 


‘¢ OnE AND Firtie 
“Psalms of David in English metre. Whereof thirty-seven were 
made by Thomas Sternholde, and the rest by others. Conferred 


with the Hebrewe, and in certeyn places corrected, as the text and 
sens of the Prophete required. 
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‘¢ Used in the English congregation at Geneva, and approued by the 
famous and godly learned man, 
Joun CaLvyN. 
‘¢ Imprinted at Geneva, by John Crespin, mptv1., 10th February.” 


At this time John Knox was minister of this congregation 
of exiles. The common metre psalms of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, which had appeared in England a few years pre- 
viously, were adopted as likely to suit all parties, and to be 
more easily adapted to music. 

Few of the tunes of the Genevan-French Psalter could be made 
available, in consequence of the peculiar rhythms generally 
used in it. Who provided the melodies for the English 
psalter, seems to be unknown; but they were published under 
the express sanction and approval of Calvin. The music is 
equal to any in the German and French psalters, and in cha- 
racter quite in accordance with the views expressed in Calvin’s 
preface to the French psalter. 

The exiles at Geneva added largely to, or completed the 
version of the psalms known by the names of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. They were composed as follows :—By Thomas Stern- 
hold in all, 41 ; by John Hopkins, 37; by William Keith (includ- 
ing the Old Hundredth), 25; by William Whittingham, 15 ; 
by John Craig, 14; by Thomas Morton, 9 ; by Robert Pont, 6; 
by John Pullain, 2; by John Markant, 1;—in all, 150. A 
lengthened preface by William Whittingham is attached to 
the early editions of this work ; but it is very similar to Cal- 
vin’s, and to a great extent is a translation of it. 

However pleasant and useful it might be, this is not the 
place to enter upon a criticism or analysis of the words and 
music of this most interesting volume. On the return of the 
exiles to this country, it was brought with them, and became 
the foundation of the psalters published in London in 1562-3, 
by John Day, and in Scotland in 1564-5, by Robert Leprevik, 
Edinburgh. The latter is commonly known as John Knox’s 

ter. A copy exists in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 

n these works appeared for the first time in our country 

the whole book of Psalms in metre, set to music, for the use of 
congregations. 

This sketch of Calvin’s assiduous and long-continued labours 
in the cause of psalmody, surely demonstrates clearly, that to 
him belongs the honour, not only of being the first to provide 
the psalms of David in metre in the living language of the 
people, but that he was also the first who provided a true and 
distinctive music to which they should be sung in congrega- 
tional worship. 

If this be so, how with any shew of truthfulness can it be 
VOL, XIX.—NO. LXXIV. I 
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affirmed in the terms of the first proposition, “That Calvin 
seems never to have recognised music as a means of religious 
expression, scarcely even to have appreciated it as an aid to 
devotion ?” 

The second proposition, viz. “That Calvin was utterly 
destitute of musical sensibility,” is like the first, of a personal 
nature, and, therefore, we must seek for a reply to it in the 
words of Calvin himself. We have fortunately not to seek very 
far, for every copy of his psalter contains a remarkable preface 
which fully explains his views of the nature and uses of 
psalmody. As already stated, it appeared affixed to the first edi- 
tion of his psalter in 1543, and may be found in all subsequent 
editions. How this preface can have escaped the notice of 
historians and critics is a mystery we will not attempt to 
explain, but will be glad to hear if any explanation can be 
offered. Let it speak for itself :— 


“« As for public prayers, there are two kinds of them—the one is 
expressed in words only, the other with song; and this is no recent 
invention, for from the first origin of the church, this has been the 
case, as appears in history. And even St Paul does not speak of 
verbal prayer alone, but also of singing. And in truth, we know by 
experience that song has great force and power in moving and inflam- 
ing the heart of man to invoke and praise God with more vehement 
and ardent zeal. 

‘It should always be seen to that the song should not be light 
aud frivolous, but that it have weight and majesty, as saith Saint 
Augustine ; and also that there is a great difference between the music 
that is employed for the enjoyment of men at table, and in their 
houses, and the psalms which they sing in church in the presence of 
God and his angels. But when the form here given is rightly judged 
of, we hope that it will be found holy and pure; seeing that it is 
simply constructed for the edification of which we have spoken, as 
well as that the use of singing may be greatly extended. So that even 
in the houses and in the fields, it may be to us an incitement and an 
instrument or means to praise God and raise our hearts to him ; and to 
console us in meditating on his power, goodness, wisdom, and justice, 
which is more necessary for us than we know how to express. 

‘“‘ For the first, it is not without cause that the Holy Spirit exhorts 
us so carefully, by the Holy Scripture, to rejoice ourselves in God, 
and that all our joy should rest there as its true end. For he knows 
how truly we are inclined to please ourselves in vanity. Thus while 
our nature draws and leads us to seek all means of foolish and vicious 
enjoyment—on the contrary, our Lord, to separate and draw us from 
the allurements of the flesh and of the world, presents to us every 
possible means to fill us with that spiritual joy which he commends so 
much to us. ; 

‘“‘ But amongst other things which are suitable for the recreation of 
men, and for yielding them pleasure, music is either the first, or one 
of the chief, and we must esteem it a gift of God bestowed for that 
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end. Therefore, by s) much the more, we ought to see that it is not 
abused, for fear of soiling and contaminating it ; turning that to our 
condemnation which was given for our profit and good. Even were there 
no other consideration than this alone, it ought to move us to regulate 
the use of music, so as to make it subservient to all good morals, and 
that it should not give occasion for loosing the bridle of dissoluteness, 
that it should not lead to voluptuousness, nor be the instrument of 
immodesty and impurity. 

‘‘ But further, there is scarcely anything in this world which can 
more powerfully turn or bend hither and thither the manners of men, 
as Plato has wisely remarked. And in fact we experimentally feel 
that it has a secret and incredible power over our hearts to move them 
one way or other. Therefore we ought to be so much the more care- 
ful to regulate it in such a manner, that it may be usefal to us, and 
in no ways pernicious. For this reason, the ancient doctors of the 
church often complained that the people of their time were addicted to 
disgraceful and immodest songs, which, not without cause, they 
esteemed and called a deadly and Satanic poison for corrupting the 
world. 

‘«¢ But in speaking of music, I include two parts, to wit, the words, 
or sul ject and matter ; secondly, the song or melody. It is true that 
all evil words, as saith St Paul, corrupt good manners, but when 
melody is united to them, they much more powerfully pierce the 
heart, and enter in: just as when by a funnel wine is poured into a 
vessel, so poison and corruption is infused into the depth of the heart 
by the melody. 

‘‘ What then is to be done? It is to have songs not only pure, 
but also holy, that they may be incitements to stir us up to pray to 
and praise God, and to meditate on his works, in order to love him, 
fear him, honour and glorify him. But what Saint Augustine says 
is true, that none can sing things worthy of God but he who has 
received the power from himself. Wherefore when we have sought 
all round, searching here and there, we shall find no songs better and 
more suitable for this end than the Psalms of David which the Holy 
Spirit dictated and gave to him. And therefore when we sing them, 
we are as certain that God has put words into our mouths as if he 
himself sang within us to exalt his glory. Wherefore Chrysostom 
exhorts all men and women and little children to accustom themselves 
to sing them as a means of associating themselves with the company 
of angels ; further, we must remember what St Paul says, that spiri- 
tual songs cannot be sung well but with the heart; but the heart 
requires the understanding: and in that saith St Augustine lies the 
difierence between the song of man and that of birds, for a linnet, a 
nightingale, and a jay (papegay), may sing well, but it will be with- 
out understanding. 

‘* But the peculiar gift of man is to sing knowing what he says. 
Further, the understanding ought to accompany the heart and affec- 
tions, which cannot be unless we have the song imprinted in our 
memory, that we may be ever singing it. 

“This present book, for this cause, besides what otherwise has 
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been said, ought to be particularly acceptable to every one who 
desires, without reproach, and according to God, to rejoice in seeing 
his own salvation, and the good of his neighbours; and thus has no 
need to be much recommended by me, as it carries in itself its own 
value and praise. Only let the world be well advised, that instead of 
songs partly vain and frivolous, partly foolish and dull, partly filthy 
and vile, and consequently wicked and hurtful, which it kas hereto- 
fore used, it should accustom itself hereafter to sing these heavenly 
and divine songs, with good king David. 

‘‘ Touching the music, it appeared best that it should be simple in 
the way we have put it, to carry weight and majesty suitable to the 
subject, and even to be fit to be sung in church as has been said. 

** Geneva, 10th June 1548.” 

No more thorcugh, hearty, comprebensive, and exalted views 
of psalmody have ever been expressed. And if any candid 
reader, with such a clear and striking statement of Calvin’s 
views before him, can say, “that he was utterly devoid of 
musical sensibility, as every page of his works, and every ele- 
ment of his character indicate,” we would like to know upon 
what evidence such an extraordinary assertion is founded. 

The third proposition, that “in no Calvinistic country is 
there a church song,” contains a charge so general and so 
sweeping, that it is difficult to know how best to deal with it. 

What is a “Calvinistic country?” Would Calvinistic 
church not better express what is meant? And what is pro- 
perly a church song ? 

In considering the music of the churches, the subject natu- 
rally divides itself into two branches—the music of the Romish, 
and the music of the Reformed churches. In music, as in faith 
and doctrine, these had little in common. 

In the Romish Church the music was the prerogative of the 
priesthood ; the peopie had only to listen to the performance 
of the musical service. It might be to the droning intonation 
of the priests, to the artistic singing of a surpliced choir, or to 
the music of the organ in all its grandeur. The people had no 
part in it, and, therefore, such music can in no sense be con- 
sidered a “church song.” The genius of the music of the 
Reformation was quite the opposite. The hearts of the people, 
delivered from the darkness of popery, must find vent for their 
joy and gratitude, in song. Psalms and hymns of praise were 
translated into their own languages and set to suitable music. 
In these, as we have seen, they found the appropriate expression 
of their newly-born spiritual light and life. , 

Luther, Calvin, and Knox claimed for the people their por- 
tion in the servite of praise in the sanctuary, and supplied them 
with an appropriate “church song.” 

The Reformed churches divide into two great branches—the 
Lutheran, and the Calvinistic. 
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The claims of the Lutheran branch to a church song, as ex- 
— in the German Psalter, are acknowledged. With it we 
ave at present nothing further todo, The charge of having 
no church song is directed exclusively against the Calvinistic 
branch of the Reformed churches. 

Looking at the creeds and confessions of the various Pro- 
testant Churches (not Lutheran) in Europe, in England and 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, America, and generally throughout 
the world ; it will be found that, with the small exception of 
such denominations as hold Arminian or Socinian views, or 
some other minor “isms,” they are all Calvinistic by profession. 
We are not aware that any of these minor “isms” have done 
much for sacred music ; it is the “church song” of by far the 
larger portion of all Protestant Christendom that is called in 
question. 

As the charges against Calvin personally, contained in the 
first and second propositions, can only be maintained by ignoring 
altogether his labours in the cause of psalmody, and his views 
upon the subject, fully and deliberately expressed in his pre- 
face to the Genevan Psalter, so, in like manner, the charge that 
Calvin’s blight has rested upon the “ music of his followers,” 
and that churches called by his name have no church song, can 
only be maintained by such as do not know the Genevan, 
Scotch, and English, Psalters ; or are too full of prejudice to look 
at them. 

Luther’s great hymnal and psalter (Valentine Babst’s edition) 
contains about one hundred and forty-seven > of music in 
all. ‘These consist chiefly of the tunes of old Latin hymns,— 
many of them doubtless come down from the earliest days of 
the Christian church,—the tunes of popular German songs, 
adapted to sacred words; and of tunes composed by him- 
self. 

The Genevan psalters, French and English, contain a larger 
quantity of music than Luther’s. Some of the tunes are bor- 
rowed from the German Psalter, but the great bulk of the 
music appears for the first time in the Genevan psalters. The 
tunes of this psalter were universally sung in all French and 
English speaking churches ; they are still freely used not only 
on the Continent, but many of them have passed into all the 
psalters of enlightened Christendom. In the early English and 
Scottish psalters, additional melodies of the same character 
were introduced, along with tunes borrowed from the early 
German psalters; and thus the church song of the world has 
been built upon the foundation of the German, Genevan, 
English, and Scottish Reformation psalters. The music of 
these early psalters consisted chiefly of what are called “ proper 
tunes,” or a special tune for each psalm. Out of so large a 
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collection of sacred music as is to be found in the Genevan, 
English, and Scottish psalters, it is hard to specify any of peculiar 
excellence where all are so good ; but what lover of psalmody 
is not familiar with the Old Ist, 29th, 44th, 46th, 68th, 81st, 
old 100th, 113th, 119th, 124th, 134th, 187th, 148th ; and where 
in the whole range of “church song” can anything be found to 
surpass these tunes in‘all that is excellent and beautiful ? 

In the Scottish Psalter of 1635,* appeared, in addition to the 
“ proper tunes ” of the earlier editions, a collection of thirty-one 
“common tunes.” Several of these are tunes of English origin, 
which had found their way to Scotland. Among these common 
tunes may be found, for the first time, the tunes of French, 
Stilt or York, Dundee, Dunfermline, Abbey, Martyrs, Elgin, 
Melrose, Caithness, Culross, and others. No trace can be found 
to indicate by whom these melodies were composed ; but who 
can say that a country which has produced such music has no 
“church song ?” 

We close our remarks upon this point by a few extracts from 
the preface by Dr Mainzer to his Standard Psalmody of Scot- 
land. Edinburgh, 1845. Of Dr Mainzer’s judgment and good 
taste, there can be no question. 


‘*Zwinglius, who at the head of the Waldenses fought and fell, 
was an accomplished musician, and composed many hymns and sacred 
melodies. When Beza and Marot’s translation of the psalms appeared, 
with the music of Guilleaume Franc, they were sung in all Switzer- 
land and France. 

‘The Huguenots sang psalms in the streets and public places in 
the varioustowns. . . . In the Netherlands, 1562, the Calvinists 
assembled with similar demonstrations in the streets of Tournay and 
Valenciennes. 

‘‘The Reformation in England manifested itself in singing psalms. 
Bishop Jewel, in his letter to Peter Martyr, 1560, says, ‘ A change now 
appears more visible among the people, which nothing promotes more 
than the inviting them to sing psalms.’ 

‘* Mace, in his work ‘ Music’s Monument,’ tells us that, at the siege 
of York during the great rebellion, 1644, all the knights and lords and 
soldiers, with whom the cathedral was filled to suffocation, joined in 
one immense congregational chorus, which made the ground shake 
under them. ‘For myself (he adds) it was the best harmonical music 
I ever heard, far exceeding all other cathedral music, and infinitely 
beyond all verbal expression or conceiving.’ 

‘In Scotland, also, psalm-singing was the tocsin sounding the 
approach of the Reformation. The people having insulted the bishops 
in the palace of the queen, and, after destroying the statue of St 





* A beautiful reprint of this rare book was, through the liberality of 
William Euing, Esq., Glasgow, issued there in 1864. It was edited (with 
wth critical and explanatory dissertations) by the Rev. Neil Livingston of 
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Giles, ‘gathered in such crowds that none of the doers could be 
reprehended, for the brethren assembled themselves in such sort in 
singing psalms, that the proudest of the enemies were astonished.’ 

‘‘ During the bloody period of the Persecution, when the people, 
not allowed to worship according to their conscience, fled to the 
mountains, their psalms resounded, often in the midnight hour, in 
those recesses of the wilderness, in those crags and caves in which 
hitherto the wild fox alone had reigned, and where the owl alone had 
sung, in hideous accents, her nocturnal lay. Psalms were in those 
hours of desolation their comfort, their hope; psalms were their call 
in distress, their cry of liberty. In singing those sacred strains the 
Covenanters knew no earthly power, no earthly fear; unshaken they 
looked in the face of the enemy, they looked in the face of death. 
With exalted self-denial they knelt to receive the fire of their execu- 
tioners, either upon the solitary moors or surrounded by terrified 
crowds upon the market-place ; and thus at the gates of eternity they 
sang their farewell to a life of sorrow, their forgiveness to a world of 
persecutors. . . . 

‘* The musical productions of the Reformation have been analysed, 
published, and re-published by continental writers; but not one of 
them has ever mentioned the existence of a psalmody of the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, which, had it been known to them, they 
never would have passed over in silence. In opening John Knox's 
‘ Psalms and Liturgy,’ where the tunes are printed with the psalms, 
and where almost each psalm has its own tune, we are surprised at 
the simplicity, the beauty, the spirit which animates Scotland’s now- 
forgotten melodies of former times. What can be superior to the 
first psalm in John’s Knox's collection? What can be more touch- 
ing, more imbued with meekness, confidence, and piety than the 
119th Psalm, ‘ With me thy servant in thy grace’? Is there in any 
collection of any country a tune in which trust, hope, and triumph, 
after days of grief and calamity, are expressed in more elevating, in 
deeper felt melodious strains, than the 124th Psalm, ‘Now Israel may 
say, and that truly’? This tune is nowhere to be found but in the 
Scottish psalmody. . . . 

‘* As the revival of sacred music has begun in Scotland, as its 
power and usefulness upon church and school, and its influence upon 
domestic happiness, have been acknowledged, we are not ‘far distant 
from the time when music will form a part of popular education, when 
no teacher, no child, will be a stranger to its principles. Music, 
from being a companion to children, will be a companion to men, to 
the nation at large; and it is but right, in days when thousands of 
voices learn again to sing the harmonies of all Europe, that those 
sacred melodies of Scotland, the witnesses of all the trials and the 
triumphs of the Presbyterian Church, should not be — . 


The fourth and last proposition contains the charge, that in 
consequence of the malign influence of “ the unmusical Calvin,” 
“the psalmody of Calvinistic countries has become a byeword 
and a needless repulsion.” This is another general and sweep- 
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ing charge, necessarily arising from prejudiced information, or 
from imperfect knowledge. 

lt is unfortunately too true that there was for a long time 
a great deterioration in the psalmody of the reformed churches; 
but has this been more the case in Calvinistic countries than 
in others? Where is the happy church or country that has 
retained the full vigour of its Reformation song? ‘What is the 
peculiar blight that has fallen on the Calvinistic churches 
more than on the Lutheran? What charm has there been in 
any other “ism” to preserve the song of praise in the sanctuary? 
Is it not true that, after long years of persecution and trial, 
times of coldness and death have passed over all Protestant 
churches? But, in spite of all, not a few of the sacred melodies 
of the people have been preserved in constant use for centuries 
among the hidden ones in many lands. 

The tunes of the Puritans, which were carried by the 
Pilgrim Fathers to the western world, have ever since been 
cherished there, and still are the chosen melodies of their 
descendants in New England. The same tunes are still among 
those in constant use in every parish in Scotland, as well as 
among the descendants of the expatriated Nonconformists 
who found a refuge in Ireland. 

No more thoroughly national melodies can be found in the 
world than the sacred songs of the Calvinistic churches of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. The church songs of these 
countries, as well as those of the Calvinistic churches of Holland, 
France, Switzerland, and Piedmont, are associated in the 
memories and hearts of the people with all that is noblest in 
the annals of their countries, and most revered and cherished 
in the story of their martyrs, and consequently these long- 
loved melodies have a power for good over the minds of the 
people which the grandest strains that ever sounded through 
cathedral aisles would be powerless to produce. 

No doubt much of this precious legacy of music has too long 
been overlooked, but it has not been lost. Though it may 
have fallen into abeyance for a time, it is now rapidly coming 
into general use again. The great revival of the churches 
during the present century has been in no way more strikingly 
manifested than in the remarkable change that has taken place 
in their church song. 

One cause of the decay and too general disuse of the na- 
tional psalmody of our country, was the outburst of music of a 
novel and peculiar kind introduced by the rise of Methodism 
in England during last century. 

Here, as elsewhere, music in the church, so far as it could be 
called a “church song,” had fallen asleep. This new vigorous, 
thrilling music, touched the hearts, and stirred up the sym- 
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thies of the congregations, It spread everywhere with the 
ymns of Wesley and others, and while this work of religious 
and musical revival was greatly blessed among the people at 
large, England has not yet recovered from the shock then 
given to her purer psalmody. 

Another cause of the decay of the old national music of the 
churches, has arisen from the unfortunate treatment that many 
of the most characteristic melodies received at the hands of 
musicians, who, not having a knowledge of the peculiar 
structure of the music, set themselves to improve the tunes, so 
as to harmonise them in modern forms. On this account, nota 
few of our finest melodies have been lost to the churches, or 
so metamorphosed that the strongest choirs cannot induce any 
congregation to follow, and to sing the tunes as arranged in 
our modern psalters.* 

But though there has been asad declension in the psalmody 
of the churches, a great change for the better has en place 
within the last twenty years. No one interested in the cause 
can fail to have been struck by the number of psalters issued 
within that time by the evangelical churches, and the great 
improvement that has taken place, not only in the character 
of the tunes sung, but in the manner of singing them. 

As in the days of the Reformation, the then recent inven- 
tiou of the art of printing gave wings to music, so that what 
had long been an occult science usurped by the priesthood, 
became the privilege and common property of the people. So 
in our day, with a cheap press, with a wonderful change in the 
mode of teaching, and, by recent legislative enactments, the 
doors opened ile for the introduction of better methods of 





* Examples may be found in Luther’s‘‘‘ Turk and Pope” hymn-tune and 
the Scotch ‘‘ Dundee.” Into these tunes a sharpened seventh in the minor 
mode has been introduced, but no such note exists in the tune in Luther's 

ter, nor in Dundee, as sung by the people in Scotland. A curious result 
as arisen from the endeavour to force upon Scotch congregations the modern 
form of Dundee as it appears in the Tinglish ‘* Windsor.” It has led to 
the introduction of the tune in another form, called ‘‘ Coleshill,” which is 
very popular, and has long been nationalised in Scotland. The composer, or 
origin of this tune ‘‘ Coleshill,” has — been a difficulty to odists 
onl nition of works on church music. It is therefore generally stated that 
the author is unknown, but any one taking the trouble to analyse the two 
tunes, ‘‘ Dundee” and “Coleshill,” will find that they are in all essential 
parts the same tune—all the major and minor sevenths of the scale in Dun- 
dee are changed into the fifth of the scale in Coleshill, and thus the sharpened 
sevenths in the cadences are evaded. Such melodies as ‘‘ Martyrs” and 
‘*Bangor ” are all but banished from the churches. These tunes are written 
in the minor, founded upon the second of the scale, commonly called the 
Dorian mode ; they have consequently along with a minor third, a major 
sixth, which is a very striking a quite common in the national 
sacred music of Wales and Scotland. It has, however, been a sore ie to 
modern muscians who, in their endeavour to force the music into what they 
considered proper form, have destroyed it altogether. 
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teaching voca] music into all our schools, we cannot fail soon 
to see such a revival, not only of church song, but of school 
song, and home song, as will not only equal but surpass all that 
we read of in Reformation times. 

In conclusion, we cannot help remarking upon the spirit and 
temper which characterise the first quotations made in this 
article. We only regret to say that they are nothing uncom- 
mon, but are quite in keeping with the usual mode of dealing 
with this subject by the majority of historians and critics, from 
the days of Bayle onwards. e feel, therefore, satisfied that 
such views have been adopted without proper examination by 
many in our day who, we are sure, would not willingly ignore 
the truth, or write in any spirit of unfairness. It is always to 
be deplored, that in such matters the unseemly element of “asm” 
should appear with its prejudices and foregone conclusions. 

Praise is not the prerogative of any sect, but is the birth- 
right boon of the universal church of Christ. It is remarkable, 
that while in Holy Writ we find many instances of simulated 
prayer, extorted under feelings of necessity or anguish, we can- 
not find in all Scripture one example of the simulation of praise. 
We have the prayer of the tyrant and oppressor, of the forma- 
list and hypocrite, the prayer of devils on earth, and the prayer 
of the rich man from the bottomless pit. The ten lepers 
prayed for the healing of their bodies, but only one returned 
to praise the Lord for his gracious answer, and in doing so 
found the healing of his soul. 

Prayer is the heartfelt utterance of the needy and distressed, 
praise is the highest exercise of the redeemed, soul ; it can 
come only from the renewed heart, and is the natural expres- 
sion of the new-born being—the voice of joy and thanksgiving 
can be heard only in the dwellings of the righteous, and in the 
congregation of the saints. 


With regard to the Rev. Henry Allon, on whose remarks we 
have found it necessary to animadvert, we have no desire to 
make any personal reflections. But it does seem strange that 
this reverend gentlemen seldom omits an opportunity, when 
writing on this subject, of throwing out allusions more or less 
disparaging to Calvin and the churches which have adopted 
his discipline. Our Congregational brethren are hardly entitled 
to assume boastful language on this topic, or to indulge in 
slighting terms in regard to other churches. They have cer- 
tainly achieved nothing very great in the past annals of church 
music; it is only of late years that they have paid any special 
attention to the subject ; and it is notorious, as we have seen, 
that they are indebted in a large measure to the treasures of 
the Calvinistic music which Mr Allon is so fond of depreciating. 
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We are unable to account for this prejudice, for it is im- 
possible in this enlightened and liberal age to suppose that any 
small differences in Calvinistic theology or government could 
induce Mr Allon to ignore our obligations to the Genevan Re- 
former in the matter of sacred song; nor can it be wholly 
ascribed to ignorance, for Mr Allon has himself been engaged 
in effecting a considerable improvement upon the old mi 
pamby hymns which satisfied the English Nonconformists of a 
former age, and on the rather inferior Methodist type of music 
to which they are accustomed. And he cannot fail to know 
that the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland have for nearly 
thirty years been foremost in the work of Psalmody Reform, and 
that one of the best and most successful of our hymn-books has 
emanated from the Presbyterian Church in England. 

C. B. 


Art. VIII.—The Ethics of Political Economy. 


gered any science has higher claims on the attention 

of the theologian or moralist than that which concerns the 
mode of promoting the wealth of nations, and we do not won- 
der that divines like Dr Chalmers and Archbishop Whateley 
have written able treatises on the subject, and themselves taught 
its lessons from the chairs of universities. Yet, there is danger, 
lest lamenting, though often with just reason, the extreme eager- 
ness and competition for wealth which are so characteristic of 
the present state of society,—seeing what a spell wealth exercises 
over almost every class, how it engrosses their heart and 
the mind, and how often the care and enjoyment of a whole 
life are rendered up a sacrifice to its shrine,—theologians and 
moralists may not be drawn to a general condemnation of the 
science, and to regard both the motive power and its emanations 
with great dislike. Not a few are in fact ready to reproach the 
political economist for his extreme materialism. Making no 
allowance for the necessity of confining a science within certain 
boundaries, he is charged with limiting his observations to 
one class of phenomena only, and those of a purely material 
character, setting aside, or ignoring, those moral principles and 
precepts which give direction and impulse to both matter and 
mind. Mr Ruskin, with great felicity of language, but with 
utter misapprehension of the design of economic science, makes 
a parody of its teaching when he puts in the mouth of the 
economist: “ ‘The social affections are accidental and disturbing 
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elements in human nature; but avarice and the desire of pro- 
gress are constant elements. Let us eliminate the inconstants, 
and, considering the human being merely as a covetous machine, 
examine by what laws of labour, purchase and sale, the greatest 
accumulative result of wealth is obtainable.” It is not true 
that the political economist ignores the affections as a motive 
power. All that may be said is, that he leaves to moral science 
the laying down of the laws for their direction and government. 
As well should astronomy not be treated as a science because of 
its incompleteness, without geology or mathematics, or any one 
of the physical and natural sciences may be considered insuffi- 
cient and unsatisfactory unless regarded in connection with all 
the other sciences. Political economy is a science of observa- 
tion. It finds certain facts affecting the material progress of 
nations, and teaches the laws which may be deduced from 
them. Doubtless the facts themselves are the results of human 
energies, human sentiments, human affections, and these are 
governed by other motives ; but if we are to remount to the 
origin of our being before we attempt to account for any of 
the facts within our grasp, we shall never make any progress. 
It is quite erroneous, moreover, to imaginethat political economy 
ignores or does not provide for the action of social or moral 
influences. We all know that natural causes act directly on men 
and things. The geographical distribution of population and 
the different degrees of productiveness of land, must needs affect 
their forces and abilities. Freedom and intelligence are well 
rceognised as the parents of industry. Education, whether moral 
or intellectual, affects the will and directs our actions. Noris 
political economy quite isolated from, or independent of, other 
sciences. What is production but a physical problem? Econ- 
omic science may not deal directly with the physical nature of 
things, yet it accepts the prior aid of physics and chemistry. As 
the object of mechanics is to cause a motive power to produce the 
greatest possible effect, so is it the object of political economy to 
obtain the greatest amount of production from any productive 
force. With mathematics and algebra, political economy is emi- 
nently allied, since the science is entirely built on quantities in 
their relation to one another. Just as moral science purposes to 
regulate the springs of human action, as the appetites, the 
affections, and the mental desires, by rectitude and virtue, so 
it is the design of political economy to seize these affections 
and desires, and regulate them in their relation to that which 
is truly good and useful. And is there not an immediate affinit 
between jurisprudence and political economy, in that the ulti- 
mate object of both is the public good ? 

It denotes an utter misconception of the science to say, that 
political economy is a science founded on no science, and an 
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art founded on artlessness. The science of exchange is not 
founded on the ignorance or incapacity of the opposite person. 
The person who exchanges what he has of superfluous for what 
he wants, needs not depend either wholly or in any wise upon 
the ignorance, powerlessness, or heedlessness of the other for the 
success of his operation. In truth, any attempt to establish 
political economy either upon an incomplete basis, or upon 
ignorance, or avarice, fails the moment we begin to examine 
any one of the grounds on which the charge is made. 

Let us have a distinct idea of what political economy really 
is. Surely it is unnecessary to say, that political economy and 
politics are two distinct sciences. Politics treat of the structure 
of Government and of the distribution of power. They treat 
of matters which relate to national right and independence, 
and to the manner of conducting treaties or maintaining 
peaceable relations with other states. Political economy treats 
of the production and distribution of wealth, of capital and 
labour, of money and currencies, of value and prices. The 
politician examines the principles on which Government is 
founded, and unfolds the reciprocal duties and obligations of 
the governing and governed portions of society. The political 
economist judges of the acts of Government, and examines 
whether they are in unison with the great principles of 
economic science. When, therefore, we commend the study of 
political economy, to theologians and moralists, as well as to 
merchants and bankers, we do not mean to ask them to learn 
political, but economic science,—to inquire into matters not con- 
nected with war and peace, with Parliamentary or official acts, 
but as affecting the material welfare of man in his individual or 
collective capacity. Nor do we use the word economy, in the 
sense of frugality or parsimony. The words, political economy, 
are derived from two Greek words, om&os “house,” and véuog “ law,” 
or the law which should govern the house, or the mode of 
managing a house. What economy is in a family, political 
economy is in a state. And since the word “house” was 
understood by the Greeks to include the property belonging to 
the family, so the word “ oj,” extends the same to the 
political family, and thus it becomes the economy of society, 
or social economy, as it has been called. God has placed us 
as stewards of a great household. There are riches of a bound- 
less character given to us quite gratuitously, without any labour 
on our part, which no ignorance or wickedness of ours can 
exhaust or destroy. But there are riches over which we have 
a great and direct control, and which may be mismanaged, and 
have been mismanaged to a fearful extent. Should we regret 
that political economy gives some lessons for the proper 
management of such riches ? 
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‘* Abundance is a blessing to the wise, 
The use of riches in discretion lies.” 
Thankful, indeed, should we be, that we have a science which 
points out the means by which human industry may be 
rendered most productive, the circumstances most favourable 
to the accumulation of wealth, and the mode in which it 
may be most advantageously consumed. 

But the best way to try the worth of political economy as a 
science, is to examine what it has done, what errors it has 
removed, what evils it has avoided, what good it has achieved. 
Let it not be imagined that the science has long been known, 
or that its teaching has guided the legislation of states for 
many years. It is of the nature of all experimental and 
inductive sciences, to be of a slow and gradual growth. They 
are the result of observation ; the work of time. The constant 
recurrence of certain facts often stir up thought; they force 
themselves on our consideration, and become the subject of 
intelligent study. Theories are framed ; crude and defective it 
may be, at first, our notions daily acquire vigour and stability, 
till at last we are enabled to grasp at some solid and expansive 
principles, which carry us on to greater and greater develop- 
ment. Built by steps so gradual, it is often impossible to 
fix the specific date when such sciences have been first dis- 
covered, and at what stages they have made the most rapid 
strides. Who discovered political economy as a science? 
Does the honour belong to Plato or Aristotle, to the ancients 
or to the moderns; and if to the moderns, was Colbert, 
Quesnay, or Adam Smith, the real founder of the science? Is 
France, England, or Italy, entitled to the distinction of being 
its birthplace? In some senses, political economy is older than 
we are disposed to think, inasmuch as in every age, in one 
way or another, nations have tried to ameliorate their physical 
and moral condition ; but there is great difference in the means 
used for that purpose. The Greeks were not indifferent to 
riches, but they indulged in idleness, and were always looking 
for help from the State. The Romans never thought on the 
advantages of promoting material prosperity. Their statesmen 
never descended to the study of industrious details ; they did 
not understand their importance. In the middle ages, when 
territorial property became the foundation of the new political 
system, and when the only social classification recognised was 
that of lords and vassals, land naturally formed the only dis- 
tinction of wealth. And when, subsequently, the commercial 
cities of Italy rose to power, it seemed as if commerce was the 
most powerful engine for the acquisition of wealth. Hence it 
was, that all the writers who, during the seventeenth and the 
middle of the eighteenth century, directed their attention to 
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one or more branches of political economy, came to the con- 
clusion that manufactures and foreign trade were the chief 
causes of the wealth of nations. The French economists, on 
the other hand, pretended that manufactures aud foreign trade 
were incapable of producing wealth, and, in their opinion, 
agriculture was the only real source of the same. A modifica- 
tion was afterwards suggested, on the basis that wealth depended 
on a profitable exchange of national for foreign products, 
or on a favourable balance of trade. And thus by degrees 
the whole structure of the mercantile system was built, 
which became the fruitful source of evils, misunderstandings, 
and wars. 

It is no exaggeration to affirm, said Mr Stark in his treatise 
on Political Economy, that there are but few political errors 
which have produced more mischief than the mercantile 
system. Armed with power, it commanded and forbade what 
it should have protected. The regulating mania which it 
inspired, tormented industry in a thousand ways to force it 
from its natural channels. It made each nation regard the 
welfare of its neighbour as incompatible with its own. Hence 
the reciprocal desire of injuring and impoverishing each 
other, and hence that spirit of commercial rivalry which has 
been the immediate or remote cause of the greater number of 
modern wars. This system stimulated nations to employ 
force or cunning, to extort commercial treaties, productive of 
no real advantage to themselves, from the weakness or ignor- 
ance of others; it formed colonies that the mother country 
might enjoy the monopoly of their trade, and force them to 
resort exclusively to her markets. In short, where it has been 
productive of the least injury, it has retarded the progress of 
national prosperity. Everywhere else it has deluged the earth 
with blood, and it has depopulated and ruined some of those 
countries whose power and opulence it was supposed to carry 
to the highest pitch. But why spend our time in recounting 
the failure of such a system, the disappointments it created, the 
injuries it inflicted, and the wrongs it perpetrated? Happy it 
is, that Adam Smith, by his great work on the “Wealth of 
Nations,” exposed the fallacy of the mercantile system, and 
dissipated all its errors. 

Though well initiated in the principles of the French 
economists, Adam Smith knew how to avoid their errors. 
Instead of granting that agriculture had alone the capacity of 
producing wealth, he attributed the same power to commerce 
and manufactures. He was as opposed to the mercantile system, 
as he was to the agricultural. He attacked it on its prin- 
ciples and method ; he stripped it of its pretensions. He saw 
in gold and silver nothing more than products similar to any 
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other products, procurable in the same manner, and concluded 
that all privileges, bounties, and prohibitions, were useless and 
injurious, Fora time the “Wealth of Nations” remained almost 
unnoticed, but when the French Revolution burst upon Europe, 
and when all established institutions were ruthlessly reversed 
or sharply criticised, any work which advocated freedom of any 
kind was sure to be applauded, and a work which made all 
wealth depend upon the unlimited liberty of labour, capital, 
and trade, could not fail to be received with rapture. The 
economists themselves, who were at first its worst adversaries, 
and had treated it with hostility, abandoned their objections, 
and gave it their entire adhesion; and thenceforth and ever 
since, the principal writers on political economy in this and 
other countries, have been unanimous in ascribing to Adam 
Smith the title of founder of this modern science. 

Whilst, however, theoretical writers were thus making slow 
progressin the knowledge of the laws which promote the increase of 
wealth, a better and surer method was discovered for arriving at 
thetruth. Hitherto political economists groped in the dark. At 
best they could advance individual opinions of an empiric cast. 
Now facts came to their help: the riches of nature came to be 
estimated with accuracy ; the forcesof the nation ; the instruments 
at work,—what is produced, what is consumed,—became the 
subject-matter of carefully recorded experience; and thus by the 
aid of statistics, political economy has acquired the character of 
a fixed science ; it has ceased to be tentative; it has become 
experimental. It is not now what economists tell us, but what 
facts bring before us. Of course, it is easier to lay down a 
priori a law or a principle, than to arrive at it by the observation 
of facts, but when thus reached, the foundation is much more 
certain and safe. Haste in drawing conclusions is the greatest 
cause of all errors in economic science. We are all too prone to 
generalise, and too unwilling to bring our theories to the test 
of experience, yet no theory can have any pretension to be ac- 
cepted as correct which is not supported by general experience. 

Would, indeed, that in practice there had been a readier 
and better discernment of the proper method for promoting 
national wealth, and that more regard had been paid to the 
teaching of experience. But, alas, for years, the national 
policy of this and other countries was regulated by the most 
erroneous principles, and errors were committed, and wrongs 
perpetrated, which we might well wish could be obliterated 
from our national records. Even now we are at an immense 
distance from<the right path, and many stones on the 
way hinder our progress. But we must have faith in the 
future. Political considerations may for a time engross the 
attention of the financier and legislator. National prejudices 
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may stand in the way of the adoption of great principles. 
Ignorance may cover and disfigure facts, and even so warp our 
judgment as to cause us to maintain and defend erroneous and 
fallacious theories. Still, notwithstanding all these opposing 
influences, and out of all this chaos, truth will arise in all its 
majesty. Our own interest will dictate a policy not at variance 
but in unison with the designs of Providence, and we shall be 
led to acknowledge that the soundest principles of economic 
science are the surest guarantee of our safety and prosperity. 
As I have said at the outset that wealth is the subject- 
matter of political economy, it may be as well to state, that by 
it the meaning of wealth was immensely enlarged. What was 
the great error of the advocates of the mercantile system? It 
was to consider wealth as synonymous with gold and silver, 
whence came the great anxiety to attract the precious metals 
to the country, and to hinder by every means their departure, 
as if their importation constituted the only real gain, and their 
exportation so much substantial loss. By enlarging the con- 
ception of wealth beyond this narrow limit, political economy 
conferred a great service, and in fact gave quite a new turn to 
national legislation. Doubtless, we might go farther still. If 
we call wealth, all we can desire, as useful and delightful, we 
should include under it intelligence, freedom, power, influence, 
and many other possessions which contribute to our happiness ; 
but inasmuch as these qualities or endowments are neither 
material nor transferable, political economists found it neces- 
sary to restrict the idea of wealth to that which is the result of 
human labour, material and susceptible of change, or, as Mr 
Senior put it, to that which has utility, limitation of supply, and 
transferableness. This may be a limited idea, but it has the 
advantage of being definite, and it is an important matter in 
every science to have a clear nomenclature, since confused 
ideas respecting the meaning of words are an effectual bar to 
every progress. In the sense of utility there is included what- 
ever is useful or affords pleasure. By limitation of supply, it 
is meant that the article must be obtainable only at the ex- 
pense of a certain amount of labour, or by the surmounting of 
some obstacle, be it greater or smaller, absolute or conditional. 
And by transferableness, we understand that, unless an article 
is capable of appropriation and transfer, it cannot be wealth 
to any one. As with wealth so with capital. To avoid con- 
fusion, political economy defines it very closely. In common 
parlance, we speak of a man having a large capital, as con- 
trasted with a man having a large income; by which we attach 
to capital the idea of wealth ; or we call a moneyed man a large 
capitalist, confusing the idea of capital with that of money. 
VOL, XIX.—NO, LXXIV. K 
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Mr Senior defines capital an article of wealth, the result of 
human exertion employed in the production of wealth. What 
makes an article of wealth capital, is not, therefore, the kind of 
commodities, but the intention of the capitalist to employ it 
for purposes of reproduction. Again, however, I must premise 
that political economy limits the meaning of capital to material 
objects. Doubtless, the skill of an artist, the genius of a com- 
poser, the wisdom of a statesman, the talent of a man of letters, 
the health and strength of a labourer, are so much capital to 
their respective possessors. But althougi: these intellectual, 
moral, or physical qualities may bear the closest analogy to 
material objects, and might be shewn to be governed by the 
same laws, they do not enter within the limits of economic 
science, and they are not included in the idea of capital. With 
the laws which govern immaterial wealth, the political econo- 
mist, as such, has nothing to do, but he is not a stranger to the 
close analogy which the immaterial bears to the material, as 
the following illustration from the able pen of the late lamented 
and genial Dr Hamilton in “ Excelsior” beautifully proves :— 
“ A young scholar is making his first trial of composition, and 
he fears that this essay will exhaust the sum total of his literary 
property. He thinks he has a few good ideas, and one or two 
rather striking illustrations. But if he puts the whole into the 
present speech or poem, what is tu become of him? There will 
be no assets left ; he will be reduced to intellectual bankruptcy. 
But you say, No fear. An earnest mind is not a bucket but a 
fountain, and as good thoughts flow out, better thoughts flow 
in. Good thoughts are gregarious ; the bright image or spark- 
ling aphorism, fear not to give it wing, for, lured by its decoy, 
thoughts of sublimer range and sunnier pinion will be sure to 
descend and gather round it. As you scatter you'll increase.” 
And it is in this way, that whilst many a thought which might 
have enriched the world, has lain buried in a sullen or monastic 
spirit, like a crock of gold in a coffin, the good idea of a frank and 
forth-spoken man gets currency, and after being improved to 
the advantage of thousands, has returned to its originator with 
usury. It has been lent, and so it has not been lost. It has 
been communicated, and so it has been preserved. It has 
circulated, and so it has increased. LEONE-LEVI. 
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Art. IX.— Was Goethe a Christian Poet ? 


y ggeecone are two classes of persons to whom the query pro- 
pounded at the head of this paper will appear a rather 
startling one. In the first place, it will seem strange to the 
numerous individuals who turn away with an approximation 
to a “holy horror” from the writings of the great German 
poet, and strongly suspect the orthodoxy of those who express 
admiration of his genius. That many such individuals exist 
in the world, and especially in our own country, is beyond all 
doubt ; and we would not for a moment question the thorough 
conscientiousness of their convictions. We respect some of 
them for their various estimable qualities ; but there are two 
things we would earnestly commend to their attention,—that 
they should be quite certain they have really read Goethe’s works 
before they pronounce their judgment; and that, if they have 
perused them, they should try to contemplate them as much 
as possible from the standpoint of the author himself, instead 
of from that of their inherent or acquired partialities and pre- 

judices. Rightly to understand, and fitly to criticise, the 
literary productions of any man, it is absolutely necessary 
that’ we should at least endeavour to look with the producer's 
own eye, and lay aside our pre-conceived notions as to how he 
ought to write and what he ought to write; and this is a rule 
which, if binding in the case of our perusal of the works of 
every one, is especially binding with regard to works like those 
of Goethe. For the idiosyncrasy of the great German was so 
distinctive, his individuality, notwithstanding his many-sided- 
ness, was so strongly marked and so clearly defined, that justly 
to apprehend and appreciate him requires no ordinary exer- 
tion, no slight projection of ourselves, as it were, while we read 
his writings, into his own peculiar sphere. Now, it is only the 

smaller number who are capable of making such an effort in a 
calm, patient, reflective, large-minded way ; and thus, even, if 
as already pre-supposed, Goethe’s works be read at all (a fact 
which, in the case of no insignificant section of individuals, we 
greatly doubt), the dense mist of one-sidedness and bigotry 
rises between the reader and the page, and prevents him from 
befittingly appreciating the true meaning which pervades the 
sentences contained in it. We still remember, after the lapse 
of long years, the offence given to several excessively good, but 
rather weak-minded persons, when a probationer of the Free 
Church, otherwise blameless in his orthodoxy, prefixed as 
motto toa pamphlet which he published on some ecclesiastical 
subject or another, the famous quotation from the West- 
éstlicher Divan, in which Goethe affirms that “the one 
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peculiar and deepest theme of the world and of mankind re- 
mains the battle between belief and unbelief.”* It might be 
supposed that this was a very innocent extract; nay, more, 
that it was highly laudable, inasmuch as it embodied a com- 
prehensive fundamental truth, at once deeply philosophic and 
truly religious ; but no, it was enough that the quotation was 
from Goethe; it proved a sore stumbling-block to many, 
and effectually kept them from reading farther than the title- 
page. ‘This incident, which occurred in the circle of our own 
acquaintance, may seem a little trivial; but “a straw shews 
how the wind blows”; and there can be no manner of doubt 
that similar strange notions with regard to the general char- 
acter of Goethe’s writings were, at the time referred to, widely 
prevalent, and do indeed prevail, although not perhaps to so 
great an extent, at the present day. Now, it is exceedingly 
plain that persons tinged with these and like opinions will 
be much surprised,—possibly even shocked,—to find such a 
question put as the one which forms the burden of our paper. 
There is a second class, however, who will, we believe, ex- 
perience just the same emotions, although from a cause dia- 
metrically opposite to that which we have been attempting to 
describe. We allude, of course, to the readers whose admiration 
of Goethe’s genius is so intense, that it hurries them into a 
blind, unreasoning, fanatical hero-worship,—a hero-worship 
which casts such a glamour on their vision, that in their idol 
they see a man without a fault, and in his works creations so 
perfect that not the slightest flaw can be detected in them. 
If we are compelled to choose between the two extremes, we 
shall certainly select the former, because it is better to err on 
the safe side,and to deny to Goethe the possession of any literary 
and moral excellence,—absurd though the denial be,—than to 
set him up, as is done by his frantic worshippers, on a pinnacle 
of supreme dominion, to be adored as the one model man, the 
great exemplar of all the talents and all the graces. This 
latter course, so frequently pursued, is to us simply insuffer- 
able ; and we never hear his devotees loudly declaiming in 
behalf of “the great German master,” without impatiently and 
almost wrathfully recalling to our mind the many blemishes 
in Goethe’s works, as well as the many sad and serious defects 
in his character. But let us, in sober earnest, ask the question, 
Wherefore adopt either extreme? Can we not choose a via 
media, and while on the one hand we shun the ridiculous 
hero-worship of certain parties, on the other hand, avoid the 
bigoted narrow-mindedness which would consign Goethe's 








* ‘Das eigentliche, einzige und tiefste Thema der Welt-und Menschen- 
geschichte, bleibt der Conflict des Unglaubens und Glaubens.”—Goethe’s 
Sdmmtliche Werke, vol. iv., p. 264. 
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pages to an expurgatory index, and refuse to attribute aught 
in the shape of Christian colouring to their contents? As- 
suredly we can do this, and we are convinced that it is our duty 
to do it, in accordance with every principle of common justice 
and impartiality. 

But, leaving for a short while the two extreme classes of 
whom we have hitherto been speaking, and who, we are well 
aware, will considerably marvel at the bare propounding of the 
query which forms our theme, let us endeavour to settle a 
point lying at the very foundation of the aforesaid query, viz., 
what is it that goes to constitute a Christian poet, in the true 
and proper sense of the term? Be it noted we enter into no 
discussion of Goethe’s claims to highly exalted rank as a poet 
simply and solely. His legitimate title to that rank is acknow- 
ledged on all sides, even by many of those who call his works 
immoral, irreligious, and unchristian. In our own estimation, 
Goethe is one of the three greatest poets of modern Europe, oc- 
cupying, along with Dante, a throne only second to the royal 
seat of Shakespeare. His Faust would of itself, although he had 
never written another book, have fitly bestowed on him this 
exalted honour,—an honour which, we think, can alone be 
denied to him by those whose intellects are dwarfed, or who 
are blinded by unreasoning prejudice. What a wonderfui 
range of the noblest poetical creations we find in the grand 
cyclus of the entire Goethe-literature! Turning from Faust,— 
with its profundity of thought, its penetrating pathos, its un- 
rivalled knowledge of the world, and its mastery of outward 
form in each variety of style——and passing, for example, to 
Wilhelm Meister, we have in the Lehrjahre the character of 
Mignon, perfect as a psychological study,—which even our own 
Scott, mighty master as he was, so poorly imitated in his 
Fenella, in Peveril of the Peak, —Mignon, whose figure haunts 
the reader like a dream, and whose strange sad tale is traced 
with so skilful, so delicate a hand.* Whole volumes might be 
written on Goethe’s heroines especially. At the head of them 
stands Gretchen, the interest of whose tragic story culminates 
in that last scene of the first part of Faust, where the author 
bears us down with him into an abyss of sorrow, that makes the 
scene to which we refer perhaps the most pathetic passage in 
modern European literature ; and Gretchen is followed by a 
host of others, minor, indeed, in point of all-absorbing attraction, 
yet each gifted with a fascination of her own. It is im this mar- 
vellous creative power, this originality in the construction of 





* We include Goethe's prose fictions under the common title “‘ poetry,” as 
poetry, in the scientific sense of the word, embraces all imaginative writing, 
whether rhymed or rhymeless. 
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character, whether male or female, coupled with the vast versa- 
tility of a mind that seemed to have mastered all branches of 
human study, and all forms of external expression, that the 
true secret of Goethe’s influence resides; and it is on such a 
foundation that we take our stand when we assign to him the 
illustrious rank we have already indicated. But, as by general 
confession he fully enjoys that rank, we will not prolong our 
consideration of it ; to do so, would be superfluous; and we there- 
fore again put the question, without a due answer to which it 
will be impossible to receive an a reply to our chief 
interrogation,—the question, namely, What is it that goes to 
constitute a Christian poet, in the true and proper sense of the 
term? 

This is a question which is more easily asked than answered. 
So many and various are the views that prevail with regard 
to the proper definition of the words “ Christian poet,” that we 
fear our own interpretation of them will fail to give general satis- 
faction. It appears to us, however, in the first place, that the 
mere utterance of rhymed devotion by no means makes a man 
a Christian poet, else would the most wretched hymn-scribbler 
justlyclaim thetitle. In the English language we have numerous 
beautiful and noble hymns,—equal to the best produced in Ger- 
many and Scandinavia,—and yet we feel that we would scarcely 
be warranted to call any one distinctively a Christian poet on 
the strength of his having penned two or three devotional pieces, 
no matter what might be their degree of excellence. It seems 
to us that the Christian poet is he whose writings breathe the 
tolerant and loving spirit which is ever the result of the Chris- 
tian faith when realized in the soul of the believing man or the 
believing woman,—the spirit that, without unnecessarily ob- 
truding itself in the expression of external dogma, evinces its 
vitality by the spell of a gracious presence, impalpable, but 
none the less both powerfully and delicately experienced. For 
it must be farther borne in mind that the loftiest truths and 
the profoundest experiences of the Christian religion are alike 
incapable of fit embodiment in outward shapes of poetry; 
they lie altogether beyond the range of weak human words; 
they are spiritual altitudes and spiritual abysses which are un- 
utterable even in the case of the most gifted of the sons of 
men. The believer's soul, in the rapt fervour of devotion, soars 
upwards, and is lost in the blaze of the ineffable glory ; the 
same soul, stooping downwards, plunges into the depths of its 
own mysterious nature, and is lost again in that strange region 
of spiritual wonders ; but any attempt at the external expres- 
sion of either of the two experiences is sure to be almost or 
utterly abortive, just because imperfect humanity, even in its 
sanctified condition, possesses no means of rightly shewing 
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forth what is in itself so profoundly, thoroughly emotional. 
We think that this fact is far too frequently forgotten, and that 
therefore, strange and erroneous views prevail as regards the 
true Christian element in poetry. Our noblest, sweetest devo- 
tional experience is intensely subjective in its character, and it is 
impossible, by the very laws of our being, for us to clothe it in 
external objective form; but the truest poetry is that in which 
the objective element preponderates, and so we cannot style 
the effort outwardly to express the mere subjective feeling of 
devotion,—and the warmer the devotion, the more difficult will 
be the endeavour,—a poetry which is worthy of the name at 
all. We repeat that the true Christian poet is he who, pene- 
trated and pervaded by a loving Christian spirit, allows that 
spirit to radiate like genial sunshine from every production of 
his pen. It is not necessary that his themes should be purely 
Christian themes,—far, very far from that; they may be 
themes which have no positive connection with the Christian 
faith in any way ; yet they should be treated so as to convey to 
the reader the impression that he who handles them has drank 
deep at the mighty well-spring of Christianity, and that the 
Divine Belief, destined finally to subdue the world, has con- 
quered the singer’s own rejoicing soul. Such is, of course, 
simply our individual opinion; and we know that there are many 
who will refuse to accept it in the exact terms in which we have 
laid it down. Notwithstanding, it is our decided conviction 
that the definition now given, largely serves to clear away 
preliminary obstacles, and greatly enables us to return a satis- 
factory reply to the main question which lies before us. 

The query, be it carefully noted, has to do, not with Goethe, 
but with his poetry,—not with the man, but with his works. 
An author may be thoroughly religious, thoroughly Christian, 
and yet exhibit no very marked traces of it in his writings ; 
just as an author may be the reverse, and yet throw an out- 
ward veil of religion over the productions of his pen. But the 
question we set ourselves to consider is one which deals with 
Goethe’s poetry, and not with Goethe's conduct. The great 
German’s personal character, whether moral or religious, is not 
the point at issue. We all know that, neither as regards the 
one aspect nor the other, does it claim the unmingled admira- 
tion of mankind. As concerns morals, not a few of the actions 
of his life were highly culpable, and, although we quite agree 
with his English biographer, Lewes,—who has thrown fresh 
and favourable light on Goethe’s character,—that he pos- 
sessed a largeness of heart for which the world did not give 
him sufficient credit, still it is beyond doubt, that in bis inmost 
being he was intensely, supremely egoistic. As concerns reli- 
gion, although he outwardly conformed to the Lutheran 
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Church,—hating, indeed, popery with a wrathful hatred, 
which would have pleased the most zealous Protestant among 
ourselves,—he was certainly the opposite of what is strictly 
termed pious, and had but a slight hold of some of the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian faith. His creed bore a 
strong Pantheistic stamp ; although to call Goethe an out- 
and-out Pantheist, as is so frequently done, appears to us 
quite unwarrantable. At the same time, with the wonderful 
versatility that formed one of his chief features, he had intel- 
lectually grasped, if he did not spiritually believe, the main 
doctrines of the Christian religion,—as witness, for example, 
the striking episode in Meister’s Lehrjahre, entitled “The 
Confessions of a Beautiful Soul.” Yet we must again remind 
the reader that, after all, it is not with Goethe himself that 
we have to do, but with his writings ; and, in order to answer 
our leading question, it is necessary that we should now devote 
a little time to the consideration of the tone and spirit of his 
poetical works. 

Let us here at once frankly confess that there are passages, 
although not numerous, in Faust and in some of his other 
poems, which all sober-minded admirers of Goethe must deeply 
regret should ever have appeared. Such passages we would not 
willingly place in the hands of the young and innocent. Yet 
let us at the same time be just and charitable in the judgment 
we pass on these things. A careful study of the entire works 
of Goethe entitles us to affirm that he never pourtrays vice for 
vice’s sake, or gloats over the sin he depicts as if he dearly 
loved it. We are bound to remember that Goethe was essen- 
tially an objective poet, that the dramatic element was signally 
developed in him, and that therefore he was irresistibly im- 
pelled by the whole bent of his genius to delineate the most 
opposite characters, the most opposite circumstances. What 
he makes the old re-awakened Cretan say in Des Epimenides 
Erwachen, may be fully applied to himself :— 

‘* With sense serene I longed to comprehend 
What eye and ear alike to me presented, 
And thus the world transparent grew before me 
Like some clear crystal vase with all it held.”* 

He took men and women as he found them, and depicted 
them accordingly ; as a born dramatist, his object was not to 
exhibit them as they should be, but simply as they were; and 
so he neither unduly brightened the lights, nor unduly darkened 
the shadows, but reproduced the exact figures on the canvas 











* ‘ Mit heiter’m Sinn verlangt’ ich zu verstehn 
Was mir das Auge, was das Ohr mir beet ; 
Und gleich erschen durchsichtig dieise Welt, 
Wie ein Krystallgefass mit seinem Inhalt.” 
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of his works. His marvellously comprehensive vision em- 
braced all the aspects and forms of life, and his main motive 
was to represent objectively those forms and aspects, so that as 
perfect a portraiture of them as was possible might be thereby 
secured. We may, indeed, say that the limning of lofty 
ideals is a nobler aim than this ; but it is enough for our pre- 
sent purpose that Goethe thought differently, and acted up to 
his convictions, whether right or wrong, of true poetic art. 
And so we reiterate, that where any immoral passages are to 
be found in the works of Goethe, such passages are never im- 
moral in their tendency, whatever they may be in themselves. 
No one who has any ordinary knowledge of the world, and who 
is aware of the evil that exists in it, will be made worse by the 
perusal of these passages—although, for obvious reasons, as 
already mentioned, it would be unwise to place them in the 
hands of the youthful and inexperienced. 

Further, we will confess with equal frankness, that in the 
strictest sense of our previous definition, Goethe cannot pro- 
perly be styled a Christian poet. No one will assert that, as a 
whole, his poetry is interpenetrated and pervaded by a thorough 
Christian spirit. In the case of dramatic works, nevertheless, 
it is difficult to perceive how this interpenetration of the Christian 
spirit can be as distinctly visible as in the case of other kinds 
of poetry ; and seeing that so much written by Goethe must be 
classed under the purely dramatic rubric, we may exclude to 
some extent the latter from consideration at the present time. 
Yet it is only right that we should make an exception in the 
case of Faust, which is not purely dramatic, but a combination 
of dramatic, epic, and lyric, aud moreover, is the work which 
most faithfully reflects the leading peculiarities of Goethe's 
genius. Taking up Faust, then, we will appeal to it for an 
answer to our query. The idea which pervades this great 
poem,—when we contemplate its first and second parts as 
forming a harmonious whole,—is unquestionably a Christian 
idea. It is the eternal rescue of Faust’s sinful soul, after that 
soul has passed through many spheres of widest and most 
varied experience, by the omnipotent power of the Divine 
love at last. It would be absurd, of course, to affirm that this 
rescue assumes the true orthodox form which is embodied in 
ecclesiastical creeds, and contained in the New Testament 
Scriptures. At the clos? of the work, Goethe employs a 
symbolism, borrowed from the mythology of the Romish 
Church, for the purpose of pourtraying the final translation 
of the purified soul of Faust to the glories of the celestial 
world. But the idea is, in its broad general aspect, essentially 
Christian, and this in spite of numerous pagan elements that 
are to be found in the previous course of the poem. Mark 
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again,—if we view the work not as a whole, and just select the 
first part,—the Christian idea that pervades the last scene of 
the same, when Gretchen, on the eve of her execution, refuses 
to listen to Faust’s tempting voice, while he urges her to fly 
with him from prison, and in deep sorrow and repentance is 
willing to sacrifice her bodily life, that she may enjoy eternal 
blessedness. Yet, at the same time, her spirit yearns to procure 
a like salvation for the soul of her guilty lover; and the 
“Heinrich! Heinrich!” of her final address, is the voice of 
impassioned Christian affection, which would expend its entire 
volume in leading him, were it possible, upwards to the glory 
which she herself anticipates in the world beyond the grave. 
In these two passages, the direct influence of the Christian 
faith on the mind of the author, is clearly manifested,—a fact 
far too seldom the case in the works of Goethe ; for although 
its indirect influence is there frequently discernible, it must 
be confessed that of the former there is much and significant 
dearth. This leads us to remark further, that in a large section 
of the second part of Fawst,—the scenes in the “ Pharsalian 
Fields,” by “ Peneios,” by the “ Augean Sea,” as also in a con- 
siderable portion of “ Helena,”—the writer was treading on 
old classic ground—ground exclusively pagan—where there 
could be no legitimate admission of the Christian element at 
all; and therefore in such scenes we cannot expect to find it. 
With regard to otier scenes in the second part, and several in 
the first part, we may confidently asseverate that they reveal 
the presence of a living indirect Christian influence, i.e., that 
they could only have been penned by one breathing the atmos- 
phere of a Christian country and a Christian age, and familiar 
from his boyhood with the outward forms and results of what 
may be called Christian civilisation, but they betray no deeper 
direct impression, produced by the Christian faith in itself; and 
it is not therefore on them that we would take our stand, 
were we inclined to assert that Goethe was a Christian poet 
in the proper acceptation of the word. But in truth, as already 
allowed, he was no such thing; he would have been the fore- 
most to affirm that he never intended to be so; and thus we 
may expect in vain, when carefully examining his writings, to 
discover corroboration of a fact which had no positive existence. 
As a farther illustration of our meaning, let us take Wilhelm 
Meister, the greatest of Goethe’s prose poems, and here we 
shall find once more the Christian element curiously inter- 
mingled with the pagan, that is to say, in the latter half of 
the work. For in the first half, the Lehrjahre, there is no 
religious aim, nor even moral aim, at all perceptible; it is an 
inimitably distinct and vivid picture of the world and life, 
betraying that clear insight into character, which the author, 
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beyond most men, possessed ; still, what we may at least call a 
negative pagan element reigns in it supreme. Of course we 
except the remarkable episode already alluded to, the ‘“ Confes- 
sions of a Beautiful Soul.” But in the latter part of Wilhelm 
Meister, the Wanderjahre, we seem to pass to a different region, 
and to breathe another atmosphere. We can here trace the 
direct as well as indirect influence of Christianity. There is 
abundance, and superabundance indeed, of ethnicism; yet a 
warm Christian colouring flushes with genial hues the fimbs 
and features of the cold, clear-cut heathen statue. The indirect 
influence of the Christian faith exerts itself in the fascinating 
first two or three chapters of the book, beginning with the one 
entitled “The Flight to Egypt ;” and we feel that had it not 
been for the Cross, such chapters would never have been 
written. Dipping deeper into the Wanderjahre, we come to the 
passages that describe Macaria, one of the most interesting of 
Goethe’s female characters, who, with the subtle spiritual 
affinities that link her so mysteriously “to the solar system,” 
is virtually the creation of a Christian poet. And in the 
chapter in which the famous’ “Three Reverences” are 
described, the direct influence of Christianity is palpable. 
Far from orthodox, without question, seems the threefold 
religion of the “ Reverences ;” yet is there much in it which 
bears the broad distinctive mark of our divine faith. “ Chris- 
tianity,” says Wilhelm’s guide and instructor, “is the final 
goal which mankind can and must attain. How much is there 
required, not merely to let the earth lie beneath us, and to 
trust in a higher fatherland, but also to recognise lowliness and 
verty, scorn and contempt, debasement and squalor, suffering 
and death itself, as divine..... . Of this, indeed, we find 
traces in all ages, but traces are not the goal; and when that 
goal has once been reached, mankind can never retrograde ; 
and so it may be affirmed that the Christian religion, because 
it has once appeared, can never pass away, because it has once 
become incarnate in divine form, it cannot through all the 
future be dissolved.” Nay, Goethe goes a step further, and 
professes, with perfect apparent honesty, to find his doctrine of 
the “Three Reverences,” in the apostles’ creed, “Its first 
article,” he says, “is ethnic, and belongs to every people ; its 
second is Christian, for those who battle with suffering, and in 
that suffering are glorified ; its third, finally, teaches an inspired 
communion of the saints, which means all who in the highest 
degree are truly good and wise. Shall not then the three 
Divine persons, under whose name and likeness such convic- 
tions and promises are enunciated, with justice be accounted 
the supremest Trinity?” Sufficiently rationalistic, it may be 
urged,—and we do not deny the charge; what we contend for, is 
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simply that the broad Christian stamp is here apparent, that 
we have a direct Christian influence operating in the mind of 
the writer.* It would seem, that as Goethe's life rolled on, 
and he began to descend into the vale of age, the paganism of 
his earlier years retreated into the background, and the 
Christian element assumed a position far in advance of that 
which it had previously held. At the same time, it must be 
remembered, that this earlier paganism was at least, in the 
case of some of his works, in some measure softened down by 
the indirect influence of Christianity. Take, for example, his 
Iphigenia, published in 1786, of which it has been said with 
equal truth and eloquence, that “in beauty of language and 
intensity of pathos, it is a tragedy surpassed by none of 
Goethe’s works, but the calm which overspreads it is hyper- 
Greek, and Euripides himself appears rugged in contrast to 
his German rival.” Iphigenia is a heathen subject, cast in 
pure old classic mould; and yet its essential paganism,— 
which was of course necessary in the circumstances,—is qualified 
in a way that can be felt, although not expressed, by what we 
recognise as an infusion, however slight and well nigh imper- 
ceptible, of the Christian element. A similar remark holds 
good of several of Goethe’s earlier productions, written before 
the fierce ferment of his youthful spirit had wholly passed 
away, and given place to the majestic calm, the statuesque 
repose, which so signally distinguished him in the later period 
of his life. But it is unnecessary to multiply our instances ; 
enough has been said to prove that, apart from sporadic 
passages, and when his poetic works are contemplated as a 
whole, the writings of Goethe have no just claim to be con- 
sidered those of a Christian poet, in the strict significance of 
the words. 

And now, if the above be correct, we are prepared to hear the 
question put in a somewhat different shape,—Is Goethe, in 
any sense of the term, entitled to the appellation of Christian 
poet? As we have answered the preceding query in the nega- 
tive, we feel no difficulty in replying to the latter in the affir- 
mative. Goethe, every one of course acknowledges, was no 
didactic Christian poet, like our own Cowper ; nor was he, we 
have also seen, a poet directly influenced by Christianity, like 
Felicia Hemans, or her far more highbly-gifted sister-singer, 








* How far Goethe was from sympathising with the central principle of the 
rationalists, is evident from what he says in one of his conversations with 
Eckermann, in 1829. The Christian religion,” such are his words, ‘‘is a 
mighty spiritual lever, by which sunken and suffering humanity has ever 
raised itself out of the depths, from time to time ; and because we ascribe to it 
this effect, it is exalted above all philosophy, and from it neejs no sup- 
port.” —Eckermann’s Gesprache mit di 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning ; but, beyond all doubt, he was a 
Christian poet in this sense, that he was a ripe product of 
Christian culture, Christian thought, and Christian emotion, 
in so far as such agencies could affect a nature that was rather 
Greek than German, rather statuesque than pictorial, and 
especially, rather ethnic than Christian, in its inherent prin- 
ciples. Here we must again remind thé reader of our definition, 
in a former page, of the character of the true Christian poet. 
“The true Christian poet,” we affirmed, “ was he whose writings 
breathe the tolerant and loving spirit which is ever the result 
of the Christian faith when realised in the soul of the believ- 
ing man or the believing woman,—the spirit that, without 
unnecessarily obtruding itself in the expression of external 
dogma, evinces its vitality by the spell of a gracious presence, 
impalpable, but none the less both powerfully and delicately 
experienced.” Weighed in the balance of this closest test, 
Goethe, as we have found, is wanting. Nor, indeed, would it 
be an easy matter to discover any one person who perfectly 
fulfils the conditions we have thus laid down. But, with re- 
gard to Goethe himself, how otherwise stands the case? Is he 
to be denied all right to the name of Christian poet because 
he is not a Christian poet in the strictest and truest sense of 
the expression? Surely no. So far as a broad and tolerant 
spirit is concerned, he copiously possessed that gift by nature, 
and, although it remained unbaptised by genuine Christian 
belief, it was not, we are well assured, unimpressed by external 
Christian forces, which gave to it a greater warmth and deep- 
ness, and redeemed it from the charge of being simply and 
solely an ethnic virtue. So far, again, as the believing reali- 
sation of the Christian faith is concerned, while we of course 
confess,—and confess it frankly and sorrowfully—that Goethe 
possessed little, if any, believing realisation of that faith in the 
scriptural and, therefore, alone real meaning of the words, we 
refuse to hold that in no sense whatever was he under its 
mighty spell. What we have allowed is quite sufficient to 
exclude him from the ranks of strictly Christian poets ; what 
remains, after making every allowance, is enough to secure for 
him a place among those who owe much of their power and 
fame to the fact that their minds possessed a large receptivity 
for the outward Christian influences. By such influences 
Goethe was environed from his boyhood. Born and brought 
up in quaint old imperial Frankfort, round whose walls there 
clustered so many memories of the Christian culture of the 
middle ages,—for let us recollect that there did exist a 
medizval Christian culture, even if, as Protestants, we rightly 
deem it in many ways defective,—ad trained in the midst of 
external religious observances, gifted, too, with a nature of 
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abnormal quickness and susceptibility, Goethe could not fail to 
be impressed, in the years that are most impressionable, by 
all to which he listened, and by all which he beheld. Nor 
were their lacking influences of a profounder, directer cha- 
racter. He tells us towards the commencement of his Auto- 
biography,—a careful perusal of which will shew how, both 
during his boyhood and his youthhood, he was closely accom- 
panied by the outward influences of Christianity,—that he 
perpetually heard conversations and discussions on religious 
matters ; there were endless debates about the Lutheran Church 
and those who had left her pale ; separatism, pietism, &c., 
were familiar as household words to the ears of the future 
poet.* Now, although all this was not without injurious 
results in after years, inasmuch as we believe that such unpro- 
fitable religious discussions were partly the means of inoculat- 
ing Goethe with disgust at the name of piety and driving him 
into the byepaths of negation and indifference, still it was 
something to be encompassed by at least the outward Chris- 
tian atmosphere, and to be acquainted with the forms of 
Christian life from so early a period of existence. As the 
years rolled on, the Christian culture at that time prevalent 
in Germany was brought to bear with deepening power on 
Goethe’s impressionable spirit. It combated there, as on a 
royal battle-field, with the native pagan element, until finally 
a truce was concluded between the two antagonists, and they 
agreed to coalesce. This is the true secret of Goethe’s intel- 
lectual and moral development, and the only thing that satis- 
factorily opens to us the exact significance of his works. Hence 
the wonderful reconciliation which is to be found in them 
between the real and the ideal,—the first, the pagan element, 
and the second, the Christian, are there harmoniously fused 
in one. As the whole matter has been succinctly stated in a 
single sentence which occurs in a book where we should hardly 
have looked to meet with it, viz, Krahnis’s Internal History 
of German Protestantism, “Goethe shaped all the glimpses of 
light which the richest life threw upon his soul, into a world 
of clear, distinct, and bright pictures of imagination, which are 
not, like Schiller’s ideals, in morose antagonism to the reality, 
but have the reality amidst and within themselves.” 

Goethe, then, was by training and position, emphatically a 
child of modern Christian culture, which exercised a large influ- 
ence on the native tendencies of his mind, and which, super- 
added to his inborn paganish inclinations, made of him what 
he afterwards substantially became. The Christian faith was 
not for his soul a felt, indispensable reality,—a reality which 





* Wahrheit und Dichtung. Sdmmtliche Werke. Vol. xx., p. 46. 
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could alone save it, and work out for it eternal glory,—but a 
grand well-spring of mental, moral, and spiritual culture, a 
mystery, indeed,—yet a mystery not to be received into the 
heart as the principle of life everlasting,—a mystery, on the 
other hand, simply to be appreciated and reverenced as the 
noblest of existing external institutions. Now, it is in this 
latter sense that we style Goethe a Christian poet. The pro- 
duct of a Christian people and a Christian age, he wrote without 
the believer's child-like faith in Christ, but with the thinker’s 
deep belief in Christianity,—that is to say, in the vital power it 
possessed to impart the highest culture to the world. It will 
serve to make the whole matter more plain to some, if we say 
that Goethe was a humanistic poet; his theme, throughout 
its multitudinous variations, was humanism, in some points 
warmly tinged with Christian colouring, in many points very 
slightly, and in many others devoid of any Christian colouring 
at all. As a vivid illustration of his strongly humanistic ten- 
dencies, we may adduce that remarkable fragmentary poem, 
Die Geheimnisse (The Mysteries), written by him so early as 
1785. A young brother of a religious order, named Marcus, 
loses his way in a mountainous district, but at last discerns a 
stately building, the appearance of which indicates that it is 
the dwelling of men retired from the world for some secret and 
mysterious purpose. He finds there twelve knights, who, after 
passing through a stormy life, where labour, peril, and suffer- 
ing encompassed them on every side, have in the end resolved 
thus to sojourn together, and to serve their God in solitude. 
A thirteenth, whom they acknowledge as their superior, is just 
on the point of taking his departure from them,—in what way, 
is not stated ; and during the preceding days he had begun to 
relate the story of his life, of which a short account is given to 
the newly arrived stranger, who has been kindly received by 
the brethren. A mysterious apparition of festive youths, 
bearing torches, which in rapid course illuminate the gardens, 
concludes the singular poetic fragment. Now, let us hear 
Goethe’s own explanation of this poem, given by him to the 
world about thirty years afterwards, in 1816. “In order,” he 
says, “ that I may elucidate the further purpose of the poem, 
nay, its plan in general, and its peculiar object, I may state 
that the reader was to be conducted through a kind of ideal 
Montserrat, and, after he had taken his way amid the various 
regions of the mountains, with their precipices and rocky 
heights, was at last to reach a territory of broad and fertile 
plains. Each of the knightly anchorites was to be visited in 
his separate dwelling, and there, through the contemplation 
of climatic and mental diversities, the reader was to discover 
that the most gifted men from all the ends of the earth had in 
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this locality assembled with the intention of calmly worshipping 
God, each in his own peculiar way. The reader, thus led 
about in the company of brother Marcus, will become aware 
that the most varied moods of thought and feeling which are 
developed in, or impressed on, mankind, by atmosphere, region, 
nationality, necessity,and custom, are here represented in chosen 
typical characters, whose aspirations after the highest culture 
are appropriately expressed,—although imperfectly in the case 
of each individual,—by the one common life which they all lead 
together. In order that all this, however, may be possible, 
they have gathered round a single personage, who bears the 
name of Humanus,—a course they would not have adopted, had 
they not collectively experienced a similarity, an approxima- 
tion to him. This common mediator is now unexpectedly 
leaving them, and they learn, with as much sorrow as instruc- 
tion, the incidents of his past career. These incidents are not 
merely related by himself, but each of the twelve, with whom 
he has from time to time come in contact, can give informa- 
tion with regard to individual sections of that grand story of a 
life. Thereafter the reader will discover that each separate reli- 
gion attains a moment of supremest bloom and fruitfulness, 
when it approximates to the aforesaid superior and mediator, 
—nay, rather becomes completely united with him. These 
epochs appear fixed and embodied in the twelve representative 
knights, so that the reader will find any recognition of God 
and virtue, whatsoever strange shape it may assume, worthy of 
all honour, of all love. And now after long intercourse, 
Humanus may unreluctantly depart from them, because his 
spirit has incarnated itself in all of them, and has become 
their property, so that it needs no earthly garment any more. 
When thus, according to such a plan, the sympathising reader, 
guided in spirit through all lands and ages, everywhere discerns 
the most cheering results which the love of God and man has, 
under forms so manifold, evoked to life, he then experiences 
the happiest emotions, since neither aberration, abuse, nor 
disfigurement, which make every religion odious at cer- 
tain epochs, present themselves to view. As the whole trans- 
action takes place during Passion-week, the chief sign of 
this knightly society is a cross wreathed with roses; and 
it may easily be foreseen that the eternal duration—sealed 
by Easter—of our exalted human state will also here, at 
the time of the departure of Humanus, be consolingly re- 
vealed. And that so noble an association may not be left 
without a head, the pilgrim Marcus is, in strange supernatural 
fashion, elevated to the post of superior, who, without exten- 
sive knowledge, without aspirations after the unattainable, 
well deserves, by humility, fidelity, and true activity in the 
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pious circle, to preside over the beneficent community, so long 
as it shall exist on earth. Had this poem, when it was planned 
and commenced thirty years ago, appeared in complete shape, 
it would have, in some measure, anticipated its time. At pre- 
sent, again, although since that period ideas have been ex- 
panded, feelings have been foo ey and many views of matters 
have been cleared up, people may perhaps like to see that which 
is now universally recognised, arrayed in poetic dress, and ma 
thereby confirm themselves in those beliefs through whic 
alone each person, on his own individual Montserrat, can hope 
to find happiness and rest.” 

In this extract we find all the large-minded but latitu- 
dinarian humanism that was so eminently characteristic of 
Goethe, to which is superadded, however, a tinge of the Chris- 
tian colouring ; for, in the “cross wreathed with roses” there 
is a symbolism which sublimes the mere natural humanistic 
element, and elevates the entire piece to a higher Christian 
sphere. Unfortunately we have too seldom such a direct, or 
even any strongly indirect forth-putting of the Christian influ- 
ence in the works of the great German poet. Die Geheim- 
nisse, among his earlier smaller productions, stands very much 
alone; and it is when we pass to a subsequent stage in 
his history, that we come to aught resembling it in its tone of 
strange mystic religiousness, and of earthly humanism with its 
soft shadows tempered by the reflected lustre of the Christian 
faith. That old phenomenon again meets us, with wondrously 
undiminished opulence, in the pages of the Wanderjahre and 
the second part of Faust. Referring as we now are, to 
Goethe’s minor poems, we may take the opportunity of indi- 
cating another which is strongly, if indirectly, tinctured with 
the Christian spirit. We mean the short Novelle, translated so 
admirably by Carlyle, where the boy with his sweet singing 
subdues the lion, and leads him captive at his will, a sugges- 
tive type of the fearless courage of Christian innocence and 
holiness in the midst of the most appalling dangers. 

By way of throwing fresh light on the subject of the present 
paper, we may now vary the question which forms its title, 
and put the matter in a shape which is negative instead of 
positive, i.¢., we may ask, Do the works of Goethe, as a whole, 
and in their general tone and spirit, conflict with Christianity ? 
Here we must necessarily leave out of view the passages in 
them to which we have already alluded, that may be deemea 
in themselves immoral, although without an immoral tendency, 
—and also the passages in which the sceptical or the Panthe- 
istic element may be thought, and thought with justice, to 
preponderate. Moreover, we must exclude the poems which 
are classic in their themes, and therefore legitimately pagan in 
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their character,—such as the Prometheus and the Pandora,— 
as well as those which, without being directly pagan, may be 
understood as the expression of the poet’s own esthetic sorrow 
that the dominion of the old Greek world of art should have 
for ever passed away. An instance of the latter class we have 
in the beautiful but heathenish Bride of Corinth,—the counter- 
part, in this respect, of Schiller’s Gods of Greece,—in which the 
writer mourns, assuredly in no special Christian fashion, over the 
dead divinities of Olympus. Excluding all such productions, we 
have a large mass of remaining poetry, of which we are war- 
ranted with perfect truth to affirm, that neither in letter nor in 
spirit does it conflict with the great principles of the Christian 
faith. Our assertion may be doubted ; but it is based on long 
and close acquaintance with the works of the illustrious German, 
and we are persuaded that it will bear the strictest scrutiny. 
Take, as an illustration, the world-famous Werther. Every- 
body now-a-days is aware that to imagine that Goethe in- 
tended in the hero of this extraordinary book to depict himself, 
is one of the absurdest of mistakes. Werther conceives an 
unhappy passion for his friend’s wife, and in the end blows 
out his brains,—ergo, it was concluded in former times that the 
author would be prepared to follow, in similar circumstances, 
the same course of conduct! Surely this is utterly opposed to 
the whole character of Goethe,—a man whose life-philosophy 
might almost be summed up in a single word, “ Entsagung,” 
resignation, or rather renunciation. Only in one very slight 
respect is there any resemblance between the author and his 
hero. Goethe had, shortly before he wrote the book, become 
warmly attached to a certain young girl, but, on learning that 
she was already betrothed to another person, he at once and 
honourably put in practice his favourite renunciation-principle, 
—whereas Werther does precisely the reverse ; and this simple 
fact just shews us what was Goethe’s object when he penned 
the work. He wished to pourtray “ the laws of nature in con- 
flict with the bye-laws of society,’—a difficult problem to dis- 
entangle ; his solution of the problem was resignation ; for a 
weaker character like Werther’s, the solution was the crime of 
suicide. The whole book, rightly understood, is a stern and 
solemn warning ; and to it he prefixed the motto, “ Be a man, 
and follow him not.” There is surely nothing anti-Christian 
here. Of afar posterior production, the Wahlverwandschaften 
(Elective Affinities)—published in 1809,—the same may be 
with truth affirmed. It is perfect as a work of art, and con- 
tains scenes of the deepest pathos ; but what renders it chiefly 
interesting is the circumstance that it deals, under new con- 
ditions, with the problem that forms the old theme of Werther ; 
only in the Weleernuntediafion, as has been well observed, 
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“we are directly taught what in Werther we were taught by 
implication, that the solution of the problem lies in a resigna- 
tion which recognises the ordinances of society without becoming 
part of them, and obeys them without incorporating their 
inhumanity.” In other words, we must obey the command of 
duty, we must renounce, we must resign ourselves ; and, frankly 
admitting that it is rather on Stoic than on Christian ground 
that Goethe bases our practice of such a virtue, we still, impar- 
tially contemplating the whole matter, fail to see anything 
antagonistic to Christianity in the doctrine thus laid down and 
illustrated. On the other hand, we discern in it not a little 
which may be pressed,—if wisely and impartially dealt with,— 
into undoubted Christian service. Even in the Natiirliche 
Tochter, which we confess we do not admire, and which has 
obtained little favour with those who may be ranked among 
the most ardent followers of Goethe,—a work where the refine- 
ment of language is carried to so extreme a degree that the 
meaning embodied in the verses is nearly polished away alto- 
gether,—even, we say, in the Natiirliche Tochter, we find only 
the abnegation of a Christian element, but discover nothing 
which is, in itself, and in its tendencies, opposed to the grand 
principles of our common faith. 

Until now we have abstained from making mention of 
another of Goethe’s chief poems, which, although it stood alone 
among his writings, would amply vindicate his strong claim to 
the title, in an indirect sense, of Christian poet. e refer to 
Hermann und Dorothea, that exquisite idyllic picture de- 
lineated on the dark and stormy background of the great 
French Revolution, and which, in point of completeness of 
construction and finish of form, assuredly yields to none,of the 
poet’s works. Hermann und Dorothea is, moreover, one of 
the healthiest poems of modern times—as indeed there is never 
anything morbid about Goethe’s poetry, but, on the other 
hand, it is marked by a sound robustness which favourably 
contrasts with much of the imaginative literature of the present 
day. In this production there is a distinct infusion of the 
Christian element; the natural human virtues which it is 
designed to illustrate are not merely clothed in a befitting 
robe of song, but that robe is also irradiated in no small 
measure with the reflected light of Christianity, so that we 
feel, while we peruse the poem, as if, in addition to the por- 
traiture of mere earthly graces, there were here a subtle spiritual 
influence that has its birthplace beyond and above this terres- 
trial scene. Hence it is that we have always in a special manner 
indicated Hermann und Dorothea as a proof that its author 
was, at least in the subordinate acceptation of the term, a 
Christian poet of no slight range and power; and we believe 
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that no impartial person can peruse the work to which we 
allude without coming to substantially the same conclusion. 
With reference to the mass of Goethe’s dramatic works, it has 
been already explained that, for obvious reasons, it is greatly 
more difficult to trace in dramas any distinctively Christian 
element than in the other kinds of poetical creation. Take 
tragedy, for example. The only strictly valid difference be- 
tween ancient and modern tragedy is, that in the former the 
predominant principle is Fate, in the latter, Providence. But 
the aforesaid difference opens up a region of speculation, both 
moral and esthetic, into which we have neither inclination 
nor space to enter. Apart from this, we think it must be 
sufficiently plain, that just because the drama pre-supposes the 
free exhibition of characters,—characters of every kind, often 
wide as the poles asunder,—it is vain to expect from it the 
direct didactic edification which so many persons most foolishly 
anticipate. You may call, unquestionably, a drama a Christian 
drama, because its scene is laid in a Christian age and country, 
and its persons are professedly Christian men and Christian 
women ; but, in its prevalent tone and spirit, it may be pagan 
after all. And the reverse alike holds good. In the midst of 
such over-lapping and intermingling confusion, it is better to 
hold by the broad general fact, that, inasmuch as dramatic 
poetry is, beyond every other kind of imaginative composition, 
charged, so to speak, with the purely representative element, 
it is scarcely possible to affirm of any one drama, this is essen- 
tially Christian, or of any other drama, that is essentially 
heathen in its character.* Therefore the answer to the ques- 
tion which forms our subject,—in both its aspects, positive and 
negative,—is one which cannot be definitely given, in the case 
of Goethe’s dramatic writings, just as it could not be given in 
the case of the dramatic writings of any other man. Works 
like Géte von Berlichingen, Egmont, and Tasso, are from 
their very nature incapable of accurate definition either as 
Christian or non-Christian poems, except in so far as their 
themes are themes selected from a Christian century and a 
Christian land. Gétz von Berlichingen, which, with Werther, 
first laid the basis of Goethe’s fame, is a drama of the great 
Reformation century,—a masterpiece in its way,— a wonderfully 
vivid reproduction of the stirring scenes that were witnessed 
when the dawn of the new temporal and spiritual morn broke 
upon the sleep of Europe. Egmont, again, is a side-piece, as 
it were, to Gétz,—more rounded and artistic, yet at the same 





_* Goethe himself says :—‘‘True representation (Darstellung) has no 
didactic aim. It does not approve, it does not censure ; but it developes 
the thoughts and actions in their sequence, and thereby it enlightens and 
instructs.” — Wahrheit und Dichtung. Sétémmtliche Werke, vol. xxii. p. 173. 
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time full of life and fire, a worthy introduction to one of the 
noblest events recorded in history, the Revolt of the Nether- 
lands. Tasso, finally, is a work of altogether different com- 
plexion ; it depends for its interest, not on action, but on the 
subtle development and play of character, in which respect it 
is unsurpassed by any similar production in any language. In 
reading it we are surrounded by the rich atmosphere of the 
sunny south,— 


** Where the lemon-trees bloom, 
Where the gold-orange glows through the deep thicket’s gloom,” 


—and asweetsense of harmony and rest isthe prevalentemotion 
we experience. Now, these three dramatic poems have, of 
course, nothing especially Christian about them; and yet we 
cannot help instinctively feeling, as we peruse their pages, that 
they could only have been bodied forth under the outward in- 
fluences of Christianity. Of Goethe’s other dramas we do not 
speak ; we have selected these three as, next to Faust, admit- 
tedly the foremost. 

Let us, before we close, briefly recapitulate. Our line of 
argument has led us, in the first place, to conclude that, in the 
stricter sense of the term, Goethe cannot claim the title of Chris- 
tian poet. This, in fact, we allowed from the very commence- 
ment. But, in the second place, we have also seen that, in the 
laxer acceptation of the words,—as signifying one whose pro- 
ductions have been wrought upon by the external influences 
of the Christian faith, one whose authorship is to a large 
extent the ripe result of Christian cultwre, as distinguished 
from Christian belief,—this appellation may with perfect justice 
be conferred on Goethe. And, thirdly, we have seen that, what- 
ever may be the opinion entertained with regard to not a few 
isolated passages occurring in his works, it cannot be affirmed, 
as a general rule, of their prevalent tone and spirit, that they 
are,—even when, as is often the case, they evince but little 
impression produced by indirect Christian influences,—positively 
antagonistic to the fundamental doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion. These are points which, it appears to us, we have 
succeeded in establishing; and we have just to add, that we 
should be truly grieved to think that, with reference to the 
previous remarks, there were any danger of misconception on 
the part of the reader. Some may imagine that we have un- 
duly lauded Goethe; our sole object has been to steer the 
safe middle course between the extremes of exaggerated censure 
and exaggerated praise. Let it be remembered, that the view- 
point from which we have all along written, is not the view-point 
formally and exclusively of the Christian believer; had this been 
the case, our language would often have been very different. 
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As believers, we prize such a noble hymn, for instance, as 
Toplady’s “ Rock of Ages” far beyond the entire forty volumes 
of ethic and poetic wisdom which the great German has 
bequeathed to succeeding ages; but, as impartial literary 
critics, we are constrained to contemplate otherwise his works. 
Now, it is in the latter capacity,—honestly endeavouring, 
without prejudiced favour or disfavour, to pronounce a just 
judgment,—that we have put the question discussed in the 
present paper; and the answer we have given to it expresses 
the sum and substance of the clear convictions of our own 
mind. And, of a truth, none more profoundly regret than do 
we ourselves that,—as there is too much reason to fear, the 
most illustrious of modern European poets remained a life-long 
stranger to the deeper and alone-saving significance of Christ's 
glorious gospel,—he should never have bowed down his colossal 
intellect, like other grandly-gifted believers, in lowliest rever- 
ence before the blood-stained cross of Calvary. J. J. 





Art. X.—Tholuck’s View of the Right Way of Preaching.* 


LTHOUGH it is true that of late the churches are here 
and there somewhat better filled than formerly, especially 
where zealous preachers proclaim the Word, yet in many places 
we find them more and more deserted. The services of Sunday 
afternoon and of the week-day have been given up for want 
of hearers. Of entire classes, such as public officers, military 
and professional men, there is often seen only a single indivi- 
dual, like some relic of antiquity, in the old cathedrals. 

In numerous cities and villages, church attendance is almost 
wholly confined to the middle and lower classes. And even 
among these, many think it sufficient if they do not forbid 
the attendance of their wives and children. Unless there is 
a change, it will soon be the case in some sections of the 
country, that in our places of worship we shall find, as indeed 
on Sunday afternoons we now frequently do, only women 
and children, as was the case during the second century in the 
temples of Rome. 





* “*This article js a translation, by an accomplished American lady, of 


Counsels to the modern German Preacher, being Dr Tholuck’s Preface to his 
second series of Sermons.”—Princeton Review, July 1870. [Although this 
translation is in some places obviously incorrect, we do not hesitate to give 
it insertion as it stands, from regard to the intrinsic value and present import- 
ance of the thoughts which it contains,—Hd, B. & F. E. Review.] 
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I speak here of what is very common in a great pe of 
Protestant Germany. There are, of course, many cheering 


exceptions. In whole districts, from long-established custom, 
church-going is as general now as it was formerly. This is 
the case in Wurtemberg and in a number of the Saxon pro- 
vinces. Besides, there are individual preachers who, by their 
brilliant oratorical gifts, know how to draw together a culti- 
vated audience. There are also those who fill the churches by 
their bold exhibition of Gospel truths. 

Good church-attendance, therefore, is either the continued 
influence of an earlier and happier period, the effect of dis- 
tinguished talent in the preacher, or the fruit of a strong and 
newly awakened faith. But with the greater part of the 
public, the customs of this former period are becoming more 
and more obsolete. Teller once preached a sermon to siateen 
hearers, in which he warned them against the error of con- 
sidering church-going an essential part of Christianity. 

This doctrine, which he and others like him inculcated, has 
borne its legitimate fruit. Every year in the cities, and from 
their example in the villages also, the number is continually 
lessening of those who attend divine service, either from habit 
or a sense of duty. The magnetic power of brilliant oratory 
is imparted to but few; and even of these there are many 
instances where neither this attraction nor that of a heart 
glowing with faith is sufficiently strong to turn back to the 
church the better-educated classes who are setting from it in 
full tide. 

The prospect for the future appears still more gloomy. 
Will those times ever return when, at the sound of the bell, 
the father, bearing his hymn-book under his arm, hastened 
with all his family to the house of God? when every pew 
contained a household? when it was matter of common re- 
mark, if, in the seats of the church officers or magistrates, there 
was a single vacant place? Will those times return, when the 
faithful pastor shall find, not a scanty representation from dif- 
ferent sections of the town, but his whole flock collected as one 
man before him. Many a preacher now stands in his pulpit 
who is forced to cry out with Harms, “Ah, Lord, one thing 
only I ask of thee, that I may not preach to empty seats.” 

By what means can the educated classes be induced once 
more to join in public worship? Even at the very time when 
aversion to this worship arose, such a delusion was prevalent, 
that.Marezoll, a very popular preacher, advised his brethren 
to present fewer and fewer of those positive truths of Chris- 
tianity for which the cultivated cherish unconquerable dislike ; 
thus, in homeopathic fashion, proposing to cure the unbelief of 
the hearer by the unbelief of the preacher. The time of this 
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delusion has gone by. Many now feel that the preacher, if 
he would fill the church, must enter it as a man called to 
unfold the mysteries of God. Faith, however, is not the only 
thing necessary in order to win back our educated classes to 
the service of the sanctuary. 

We must extend the hand toward the despisers of religion 
among the learned. One important reason why evangelical 
preachers often fail to attract this class, is, that they speak 
from the circle of faith to those standing within that circle, 
thus rendering themselves unintelligible to those without it. 
The power of habit in the form and style of the sermon has an 
injurious influence. Although Scripture truth presented in 
this form bore blessed fruits for centuries, yet it was at a 
period when faith was a vital element in the religion of the 
people. This period, for the middle and higher classes, is 
almost entirely past. To them the Bible narratives are a fable- 
world, illuminated by a magical mingling of light and shade. 

In order to make apparent the difference between the past 
and the present, the past should be recalled. Let the preacher, 
as was then common, request his people to bring their Bibles 
with them, in order to satisfy themselves that he declares not 
the word of man, but that of the eternal God. And to estab- 
lish the truth on every important point, let him call on them 
to open at the text he cites. “This is altogether too simple,” 
the cultivated ladies and gentlemen would exclaim. 

We ought not, however, to find fault with them on this 
account, because for many of them there is no longer any 
Word of God. In this circle there is at most only traditional 
faith enough to allow the minister to open the Bible and read 
from it a proof-text. And even this many look upon as a 
stage stroke for effect. The preacher must therefore begin 
and build anew. Not that he should come out from the 
strong, high tower of his faith founded upon revelation, and 
descend to that wide, treeless desert where one is driven 
hither and thither by the rising and falling winds of doctrine. 
But he should turn in a friendly way toward those wandering 
in the mazes of error, and invitingly point them to the path 
leading to this tower of faith. 

To accomplish this, there is needed a clear and attractive 
exposition of Scripture. George Miiller wished he could lose 
all memory of the Scriptures, so that, studying the classics 
down to Pliny and Seneca, and coming freshly to the Bible, 
he could observe.-how it would then appear to him. 

Reverence for the sacred oracles, is connected in numerous 
minds with hallowed reminiscences of the past. There is 
many a one who has seen the grey head of his father bowed 
in family devotion, and upon whom his mother, when he was 
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a child, was wont to lay her hand in prayer—to whom achoral 
of Bach, or a cathedral like that of Cologne, has given the 
impression that a religion which calls forth such creations, 
must contain some germ of truth. Let the preacher regard 
such reminiscences as sacred, and weave them into his dis- 
course. 

The wish expressed by George Miiller, a truly excellent 
man, whom a pious mother taught to lisp the name of his 
heavenly, at the same time with that of his earthly father, has 
been to many among the learned more or less unconsciously 
fulfilled. For such ones let the preacher expound the Scrip- 
tures, looking for hearts which, rejecting the divine, are open 
only to what is human. Thus, here and there, Herder hes 
done, except that like Chateaubriand, he has exhibited the 
beauties of the Christian religion rather than its eternal truth. 
The same, yet in loftier flights, has been done by Schleier- 
macher for those still farther estranged. No one of later 
times has been so much as he the preacher of religion to the 
learned among its despisers. That there is something more 
in Christianity than in the beautiful fables of antiquity—that 
it is a reality enduring beyond all time—for the knowledge 
of this truth, many are indebted to Schleiermacher, who after- 
ward obtained a deeper experience. 

From Schleiermacher, the preacher among the educated 
can learn much. For the work of the ministry the most 
liberal culture is essential, as well as the nicest discernment. 
At a time, when for many, Shakespeare is higher authority 
than Paul—when a single distich of Goethe has more weight 
than the whole Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians ; at 
such a time, if a preacher would have influence over his con- 
gregation, he should not be unacquainted with their authorities. 
If anywhere, certainly here may the words of the apostle be 
applied: “All things are yours.” 

An English divine was found one Saturday studying Gibbon. 
On being questioned concerning this, he replied: “If I belong 
to Christ, Gibbon is surely mine, and a harvest-field that bears 
fruit for my master.” 

On this point the preacher of our times is met by that 
mode of thinking which can hardly make wide enough the 
separation between common life and the pulpit. For this 
reason, preaching appears to educated minds, pedantic, formal, 
mummy-like. “Even the word Russia has been used in the 
pulpit,” complains a sensitive reviewer. 

In opposition to such purists, one might be tempted to 
exclaim with Harms :—“6thly. Let the preacher speak neg- 
ligently and incorrectly.”* 





* “Treatise on Speaking with Tongues,” p. 824. 
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I do not, however, here allude merely to the approximation 
of the language of the pulpit to that of common life, though 
in this respect, too, I am of the opinion of Harms, but also 
of the doctrine of the pulpit, the two being connected. If we 
would win back our educated men, and bring them under the 
influence of the pulpit,jwe must not avoid there, any more 
than in every-day conversation, a reference to those scenes 
among which life is spent, If the homilists complain of and 
condemn us, Paul, who in Athens quoted Aratius in his dis- 
course, and among the Cretans, Epimenides, will be our pro- 
tection. One of the advantages thereby gained is an increase 
of confidence in the preacher. He no longer appears to us a man 
of the sacred caste, who speaks from the schools, but with us, 
he has experienced the trials of a difficult and troublous time. 
It is not the preacher, but the man, who s s to us. 

In order to make the understanding of Scripture more easy 
and attractive for this class—instead of preaching upon single 
texts, the homily, and still more, the connected exposition of 
the sacred books is desirable. Sermons from individual, isolated 
texts, have contributed not a little to strengthen the opinion 
that the Bible is only the magical background, of whose 
ancient religious gloom‘the preacher makes use to heighten the 
effect without ever daring approach it. 

And, indeed, would not many a preacher feel himself under 
constraint if, instead of the single text to which he appends 
his remarks, it were required of him to present fully and 
clearly all he knows and believes concerning an extended 
portion of Scripture. This method of sermonising, however, 
would tend to establish a more personal relation between the 
preacher and his audience. The more particular the exposi- 
tion, the more will his dependence upon the Bible be manifest, 
and the more will disappear those miserable common-places 
and that vague, essay-like style which now make many 
sermons so tedious. 

Let it also be considered what a very great want of know- 
ledge of the Bible there is in the present generation of hearers. 
Apart from that abundance, nay, that superabundance of 
catechetical and biblical instruction which we find in the 
schools of former centuries, how must the mere habit of 
church-going have extended the knowledge of the Bible! 

With this was also connected a far greater use of church 
history, and a fuller comprehension of the various old ecclesi- 
astical forms which yet exist, but upon which the educated 
modern looks with smiles of wonder, just as the listener in the 
English Parliament, in the midst of a crowd among whom is 
seen nothing but what is modern, looks upon the long peruke 
of the speaker. 
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With what increased interest will his hearers attend, when 
the preacher is prepared to make them acquainted with the 
origin of the present mode of divine worsbip, to inform them 
what relation the sermon bears to edification, und to explain 
the object of the blessing or benediction, to speak of the right 
kind of church order and church discipline ? 

One of the most pressing necessities of the times is to prove 
that divine service does not consist im the sermon alone. So 
long as the Protestant, satisfied with his sermon, undervalues 
the singing and prayer, as, on the other hand, the Catholic, 
satisfied with his mass, undervalues the sermon, so long public 
worship cannot again flourish among us. But the preacher 
must endeavour, as far as possible, to conform the devotional 
parts of divine service to the wants of a cultivated taste. Oh, 
how have the beautiful words, church and congregation, lost 
their significance among us Protestants! Let us learn once 
more to comprebend their import—then shall we again feel 
their power. 

So much as to what should be said. Let us now consider 
the manner of saying it. On this point, Harms has expressed 
himself so admirably in his “Treatise on Speaking with 
Tongues,” that I earnestly wish his words might find a loud 
echo in the hearts of all young preachers. “The source of 
right preaching,” says he, “is the Spirit—the Holy Spirit, and 
he who preaches by His assistance preaches in the way I 
mean—preaches, as I call it, with tongues.” 

That our sermons are made, that they do not grow out of 
the fulness of the heart in the presence of God, is the chief 
reason why they do not hit the mark, why they do not new 
create. Says Pindar, the Nemean poet, “He who would 
speak, must first breathe.” 

But not merely must the production of the sermon be 
inspired by the Holy Spirit—its delwery should be so like- 
wise. It is difficult to express the vast difference between the 
effect of a sermon delivered from memory, excellent as it 
may be in other respects, and that of a sermon born again in a 
living inspiration. Did we Germans, in other religious services 
besides that of the sanctuary, know more of that power which 
the Word, directly inspired by the Spirit, exercises upon 
the hearer, above the word delivered from memory, we should 
be still less satisfied with the presentation of a lifeless pre- 
paration. 

The sermon must be a creation of the preacher in his study 
and a re-creation in his pulpit; and when he descends, he 
should feel a mother’s Jeu--dhed a child has been born into 
the world! Only when the sermon is thus a double creation 
of the preacher, will it become a reality in his hearers. The 
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discourses he has thus heard are way-marks in the life of a 
hearer, by which he determines how far and in what direction 
he has travelled. 

It were much to be desired that more preachers were able 
to dispense with a full writing out and committing to memory; 
yet, it is not always necessary to discard this formal prepara- 
tion. But if the sermon has been born by the Spirit in the 
study, why should it not, under the breathing of the Spirit, 
live again in the pulpit? We should preserve so much of our 
freedom that when we stand in the presence of the devout 
congregation, borne up by the collected feelings of the 
assembly, we may not reject what we receive anew from 
the Lord, but with free power of production, incorporate it 
with what we have already prepared. Mere extemporising 
generally brings no salvation with it, and in our days, least 
of all to the educated. Even should our whole life and the 
entire range of our studies bear fruit for the text which we 
explain to the congregation, yet who can venture to trust so 
entirely to the spur of the moment as to expect that these 
resources will always be at his command ? 

The sermon thus inspired by the Spirit speaks to the whole 
man ; it contains, first of all, a substantial doctrine, with the 
thoughts and conclusions suggested by it. Upon this point I 
cannot agree with the man in Kiel, who speaks with tongues, 
expressing himself slightingly of doctrine and the communica- 
tion of knowledge from the pulpit. When the Holy Spirit 
once takes up his abode in the heart of a hearer, every acces- 
sion of knowledge of the truth, and every new application of it 
to the life, will be an inward quickening power. 

Well does Harms say of the instruction connected with 
Confirmation—“If it only were what it should be!” If, 
indeed, it were this, would it not always be the principles of 
the doctrine of Christ—the foundation upon which perfection 
should be built? In our time especially, when all hands are 
stretched out toward the tree of knowledge ; when, even in the 
middle classes, intelligence is more and more diffused, and the 
truth needs an attractive mediation—at such a time the con- 
tinued study of the Scriptures, of theology, of literature, is 
indispensable in order to teach the principles of Christianity 
in a thorough manner, and to assist the spring of thought to a 
new outflow. Yet these principles should always be clothed 
with illustrations and quickened by feeling. 

On this point we must explain ourselves farther, as what we 
demand might appear to contradict that which gives primarily 
to all Christian development its highest rank, a holy sim- 
plicity. We have here to do with those in whose eyes perfect 
intelligibleness and popularity are the highest predicates of a 
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sermon. This may seem a singular demand when the question 
is proposed, how far Scripture satisfactorily meets it. Does then, 
the predicate of perfect intelligibleness belong, above many 
other books, to the Gospels of St John and the Epistles of Paul ? 

We are now told by quite a numerous class, that the range 
of subjects in the New Testament, from which a preacher is 
allowed to select is very limited. The mysteries are stricken 
from the Word of God, and the caput mortwum of the so-called 
simple religion of Jesus, is delivered over to the preacher for 
him to hammer out as thin as possible. 

“T should like,” said one of the dictators, when Christianity 
was about to be introduced anew into France—“I should 
like a simple religion, with only a couple of dogmas.” The 
atmosphere where there are no objects is clear, indeed, but at 
the same time empty and cold. With that illumination which 
assumes to itself the name of simplicity, we have nothing to do. 
But in respect to that which the counsel of God has revealed 
for the salvation of men, the preacher must be silent in nothing. 
Nor must he speak otherwise of divine things than God him- 
self has spoken of them. If, however, we are careful to introduce 
Scripture correctly into our sermons, we may be permitted at 
the same time to drape them with imagination and feeling. 

They are strangely mistaken who think that the people 
prefer from the pulpit the language and style they are accus- 
tomed to use in their hours of labour. When they go to church 
they put on their Sunday dress; and so it pleases them that 
the sermon which they hear should be clad in festal garments, 
only let the preacher not confound the festal garment with 
what the Scriptures call high sounding words, where the 
thirsty hearer is forced to exclaim with Augustine when he was 
in error: “ Sed quid ad meam sitim pretiosorum poculorum 
decentissimus ministratur.” 

We do not commend him who walks on stilts. When the 
tongue goes upon stilts, reason spreads but half her sails. 
What Denham says of the Thames is applicable to the stream 
of words :— 

‘* Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full.” 

We ask only for the simplicity of Scripture language ;—for the 
illustrative, the sententious, the enigmatic, which more or less 
pervade all the books of the Old and New Testaments, This 
is the language of which it may be said, as a father of the 
church says of Scripture in general: “It is a stream in which 
an elephant can swim and a lamb not be drowned.” It is 
this language which is attractive to the educated,—this which 
belongs to the beauties of the gospel. 

Is the sermon a living reality of the preacher in the pulpit? 
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and has it been a living reality in his study? Then it will 
not be likely to want imagination and feeling. And if the full 
tide of words, as in a confidential, heart-to-heart intercourse 
with the hearer, breaks suddenly into the ordinary language of 
life, it will take so much the deeper hold. 

It is not enough that one says the truth ; it is also of essen- 
tial importance he says it. Can it be the perspicuity of 
the argument merely which obtains the victory in the English 
Parliament? The two political parties that oppose each other 
have, indeed, their clubs where their votes are prepared, yet 
the power and the gift of eloquence have now, as in the 
time of Demosthenes, their inalienable rights. “The secret of 
eloquence,” says Pope, “is the right word in the right place.” 

Let no one think that it is only through the artistical ar- 
rangement of its sentences, as in battle array, that the ruling 
mind gains the victory. Fox, the greatest of modern orators, 
conquered by means of feeling—to whose impetuous torrent 
it was willingly forgiven that all the waves did not form wav- 
ing lines. And if there, where the worldly interests of a com- 
mercial people cause the calculating understanding to spread 
all its sails,—if there the force of eloquence and the power of 
feeling obtain such conquests, how much greater will be the 
victory upon an arena where the orator has, in the hearts of 
his hearers, the Holy Spirit for an ally. 

To all this, one thing more has to be added. The sermon 
should grow out of the cirewmstances of the flock. There are 
sermons which have their origin without the flock, and ser- 
mons which spring up within it. The first are those which 
the preacher forms in accordance with the common maxims of 
homiletics, and also with the idea of a Christian sermon of 
ecclesiastical times and seasons. Thus he will continue to do 
so long as no living reciprocity of relation exists between him- 
self and his people. 

It is otherwise when the Sabbath sermon is the echo of ex- 
periences which his visitings through the parish during the 
week have enabled him to gather. The more the sermon is 
the result of this, the more individual, the more local, the more 
pertinent will it be. As it has its origin in the life of the 
flock, it will also serve to increase still more that life. The 
first consideration I have named should not be excluded from 
the sermon, but it should embrace this second, or be connected 
with it. Then will preaching outside the pulpit furnish the 
true enlivening material for preaching within the pulpit. . 

But here rises-up again that grim spectre of the general 
rules of pulpit style and pulpit decorum, which frightens back 
every particular application springing up in the mind of the 
pastor. If, however, the preacher only bears the souls of his 
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flock upon his heart,—if he sorrows and rejoices with them, he 
is in a condition to exclaim with Paul, “ Besides those things 
that are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the care 
of all the churches. Who is weak and I am not weak? Who 
is offended and I burn not?’ Then the monotonous, essay- 
like tones, soaring far above the heads and hearts of the people, 
will disappear ; the sermon will cease to be a formal prepara- 
tion, and will become the voice of nature, an audible sigh of 
the warm, throbbing heart. 

And oh! if finally, all other gifts which we have here con- 
sidered fail, let the sermon only be natural ; let it be a fresh 
witness drawn from the life of the flock, and it will not be in 
vain. And for this, it is astonishing how little is necessary. 
For example, on certain festive occasions, to awaken emotion, 
let a mere faithful, unsupported word of truth be uttered ; let 
language be given to those feelings which the hearer has 
already brought with him. But when, instead of this, you 
present the formal preparation of the study—the essay, spun 
out in long-drawn, honeyed accents, like an old-fashioned 
beauty wrapped in a hundred envelopes, with her fan in her 
hand,—then, instead of a holy flame enkindled in the breast 
which needed only a few sparks, a frosty lethargy will chill 
the whole assembly. O ye full-souled men! Chrysostom and 
Augustine, Heinrich Miiller and Harms, would that your spirit 
of life might breathe in our sermons ! 

If now, after this frank utterance of the heart, I come to my 
own sermons, I remark, in the first place, that they are pre- 
pared according to the circumstances of the people before 
whom I preach ; and, secondly, that they are prepared for an 
audience drawn from the higher classes. But it has given me 
great pleasure, that under this very preaching, if the sermons 
are not merely elaborately wrought as a logical or rhetorical 
piece of art, other classes need not go away empty. If, how- 
ever, they do go away unprofited, I then conclude that however 
good the sermons may be as sermons, either they contain not 
the gospel, or it has not been evangelically set forth. 

I acknowledge, further, that I have by no means satisfac- 
torily met the requisitions here exhibited ; I confess that a 
certain timidity has withheld me, and still withholds me, from 
proceeding in respect to the whole structure as I might do, and 
as, under many circumstances, I should consider it more profit- 
able to do. The unconstrained homily, as Chrysostom used it, 
is the form most suited to my wants as a preacher, and in 
which, as I think, I could also obtain the best fruits, though I 
would by no means reject other forms. 

In this prefatory discourse, I have conformed myself to the 
custom which in our day proscribes this kind of homily ; yet I 
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go on in the usual course with constraint. I have a special 
aversion to the violence done to the connection of Scripture in 
the common treatment of a text. Yet if we take the parts 
logically derived from its fundamental idea, and then attach to 
this logical division, in a neat, beautiful, and even rhythmical 
fashion, the separate parts of the text, such violence will often 
hardly be avoided. How frequently will it be with the 
preacher who is frittering away his powers on this artificial 
structure of the sermon, as with the poet whose rhymes are not 
at hand ; the spirit’s bloom is withering. Hence Jean Paul 
wrote poetry in prose. 

In many other respects, also, I have not found it best to 
make use of the freedom which in the preceding remarks is 
required for the sermon, and in which I should, under other 
circumstances have indulged myself. Since my duties as a 
preacher are only the smallest part of my calling, I have gene- 
rally been unable to bestow that labour upon my sermons, 
which he is able to give them whose duties find their central 
point in his weekly sermon, All this may serve as an apology 
for the imperfections which exist in them. 

In one point only, as I think, have I met the expressed 
requisitions. They are not formal preparations which I lay 
before my people, but spontaneous outgushings, created in 
the study and born anew in the pulpit. Nor have they had 
their origin outside the flock, but within it. The experiences 
of the preceding week among the members of the congregation 
have almost always been the birthplace of the leading idea of 
the sermon. 

This circumstance may be my explanation, and will justify 
me if the same materials are used more than once. The 
general rule that there should not be a repetition either in the 
subject-matter or in the use of set phrases should be applied to 
sermons with discretion. In the language of books, repetition 
should be avoided ; but in the language of life, the pulsation 
of love is often revealed by it. “To write the same things to 
you, to me, indeed, is not grievous ; but for you it is safe.” 

Only let these repetitions not be presentations of different 
copies of one and the same idea, but continually new produc- 
tions occasioned by new experiences ; only let them not be 
artificial flowers which upon every new festive occasion are 
brought down again out of their glass case for exhibition, but 
repetitions like those of nature, which brings forth anew every 
spring the same leaves and flowers. 

God has given me many proofs that these discourses, when 
they were spoken, were not spoken to the wind. May he now 
also accompany the written word with the blessing which he 
has promised. 
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Art. XI.—Germany and the War. 


Religious Thought in Germany. Reprinted by permission from the 
Times. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1870. 

Religious Life in Germany during the Wars of Independence. By 
Wriutam Baur. 2 vols. London: Strahan & Co. 1870. 


ji despatches of King William of Prussia, from the battle- 

fields in France, to Queen Augusta at Berlin, are the 
subject of much comment, chiefly ignorant and adverse, in the 
England of to-day. Even amongst those who do not, with the 
peace society, regard all war as sinful, the appalling slaughter 
in the Gallo-German war of 1870 has engendered a natural 
teeling of horror and aversion,—a frame of mind in which it 
is impossible to distinguish rightly between cause and effect. 
Having respect only to the resultant aggregate of misery and 
suffering, it is difficult to view its association with the name of 
God as other than impious. May not the fault be ours, that 
we cease to recognise a personal God in any of the events of 
our time? When stunned by the news of the earthquake at 
Lisbon, Goethe, then in youth, viewed the catastrophe as 
wholly subversive of the notion of divine government in the 
world; but he subsequently admitted that it was his own 
estimate of the relative value of human life which was at 
fault. God’s ways are not as our ways, but we may strive to 
put them in unison. With the secular and scientific spirit of 
our age, which refers all things to the operation of invariable 
law, God is an abstraction ; and we fear that the Church lacks 
the requisite boldness of conviction to assert, in its concrete 
realism, the Divine rule on earth. If all things are to be done 
to the glory of God, it surely cannot be that patriotism, of all 
things, can only be guarded in the darkness of His oblivion 
and dishonour. The woe is pronounced upon the nations that 
forget God. There was no such forgetfulness in Cromwell’s 
puritan host, nor in the grim and sturdy fight for the Scottish 
covenant. The time can scarcely yet have arrived, one would 
think, in which there can be no longer a righteous cause to 
defend ; and when, in the historical order of Providence, the 
religious life of a nation becomes a condition of its political 
integrity, it is then that a danger threatening the State is a 
danger to all that a genuine patriotism would secure with its 
blood. A Christian state may thus have its noble army of 
martyrs on a battle plain; and such a state, notwithstanding 
many isolated observations of a contrary import, and outliving 
those transient phases of development which meanwhile check 
our sympathies, we are now about to behold in united Germany. 
“ Christianity should permeate patriotism, and it is only at 
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its peril that patriotism can withdraw from the influence of 
Christianity.” So writes the reverend author of the second 
work with which we have introduced these remarks ; and after 
expressing his conviction that the German nation is emphati- 
cally Christian, he observes that nothing short of national 
ignominy can be the result of declension in patriotism and 
religion. “It is only,” he adds, “ when conscientiously seeking 
to regain the right path, that we shall see German honour 
vindicated. Thus,” he proceeds, “in studying the German 
wars of independence, we find that the low state of religious 
life in the nation was a principal cause of its fall ; that the 
revival of religion was an essential element in its regeneration. 
The blessing which resulted from war and victory, was a 
renewed apprehension of the mission with which it had been 
entrusted, when first its national strength had been imbued 
with Christianity, and which had been very much lost sight 
of.” Here, then, is a people which calmly took its time of 
adversity as in chastisement from the hand of God, and we 
have the unimpeachable word of its present leaders, that the 
tide of victory is ascribed to the same source. They will morally 
belie the nobility of their descent, if now they carry not their 
prosperity with equal grace. Likely enough the old King 
William may be a warrior of King David’s stamp, but such 
men justify their mission in a nobler manner than the 
fatalists of Napoleonic ideas, who at once believe and mis- 
conceive their own destiny. With no inferior dignity has the 
Chancellor of the North German confederation approven his 
moral worth in the eye of Europe. The character of Count 
von Bismarck, much maligned and almost entirely misunder- 
stood, is now seen to be not less conspicuous for its high 
Christian principle and honour than for its intellectual strength. 
It is a fashion of diplomatists to stigmatise as unscrupulous 
the more astute statesman by whom they are outwitted ; and 
it is the fashion of some English journalists to keep their 
readers well advised that the Prussian Premier is a rank Tory. 
Now, this is not the place to discuss the famous secret treaty, 
but we may briefly record our opinion, which we are quite 
ready to support, that Count Bismarck’s share in that job was 
limited to a lively exercise of the organs of sight and hearing, 
and to a wise reticence of speech. Nor are we here called 
upon to discuss the merits of Whig and Tory, more especially 
when the wily Chancellor happens to be neither in any sense 
intelligibly corresponding to English political traditions. When, 
therefore, we do say that he is Conservative, we have sole regard 
to that which he may desire to conserve, and we find it in the 
burden of his public speeches,—the conservation of the Chris- 
tianity of the State. He at least sees that necessity for 
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Germany, which, we must remember, has had no experience 
of our extensive denominational system. Therefore, he says, 
“Let us not diminish the Christianity of the people, by shewing 
that it is superfluous in the legislature.” We would not, 
however, disingenuously imply that he can be credited with any 
distinct leanings towards modern liberalism, having seen too 
much its effects in the radical disturbance of a divided Ger- 
many in 1848. In his political creed, we believe him to be 
quite Hegelian. Meanwhile, he wisely postpones an ameliora- 
tive home policy, not, as we are sorry to see a conscientious 
writer of Mr R. H. Hutton’s ability, led to assert*—because, 
being a pupil of Napoleon III. (credat Judaus) he prefers a 
“brilliant foreign policy ;’ but because he sees first and para- 
mount the necessity for an imperial policy of national unifica- 
tion, to which all domestic legislation must meanwhile give place. 
Then,as to the divineright of kings, which, it will be remembered, 
King William asserted at his coronation in a manner so re- 
markable, that one knows not whether most to admire its moral 
grandeur or to condemn its pretence, Count Bismarck has most 
satisfactorily explained the conditions of his acquiescence in 
the matter. It is not the right divine to govern wrong, for here 
again we are tempted to read the history of other nations by 
the local light of our own, as if God could not fulfil himself in 
many ways; “it is only a divine right,” said Count Bismarck in 
a very memorable speech, “when it is exercised in harmonious 
co-operation with the New Testament code.” This is unquestion- 
ably a political doctrine, which, in evil hands, might be terribly 
abused ; but during this great period of transition, we believe, 
the sacred trust may safely be left to strengthen the heart of 
the old Soldier King. May it likewise preserve his clemency 
in the flush of victory. 
If we have not yet made it clear that Bismarck lays the very 
foundations of the State in Christianity, and that in so doing 
he gives voice to the national will, it only remains to state in 
round terms the indisputable fact, that patriotism and religion 
are so indissolubly connected with the highest aspirations of 
Germany, that their separation, even in idea, cannot be en- 
dured. Englishmen in their island security can with difficulty 
realise a sentiment so foreign to their experience ; but it will 
be well for us if we can at least read the lesson of those Con- 
tinental revolutions which hitherto have but remotely troubled 
our shores. Now we find this Christian patriotism of Germany 
shining with a bright light, though occasionally intermitting, in 
all that is best in its modern history, whilst we can also trace the 








* Vide ‘‘ The Politics of the War,” in the Contemporary Review for Sep- 
tember. 
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fitful glare of a fierce patriotism, devoid of Christianity, through 
the last eighty years in France. We know something of the 
results in both countries; let us hear something of the causes, 
even fromthe littleread and less understood philosopher, Hegel, a 
thinker who, with all his subjectivity, thought his way through 
the political problems which environed him quite objectively 
enough :—“Itis afalse principle,” hecontends, “that theshackles 
right and freedom should be stripped off without the previous 
deliverance of the conscience,—that a revolution is possible 
without reformation. Until religion is reconciled with political 
freedom, there will be periodical revolutions; and the problem 
which France has been striving to solve, is the accomplishment 
of a revolution of the State without a reformation of the 
Church, while the proper course is vice versa. The position 
of matters,” he concludes, “is happier in Germany, where there 
is no such gulf of separation between the secular and religious 
consciences, and where there is a real co-operation of the 
people in the work of the State.” * 

As the throwing up of a straw will shew how the wind blows, 
so the favourite war-songs of the two nations illustrate the 
contrast between them to which we have pointed, more than any 
lengthened description could have done. The “ Marseillaise,” 
which has been screamed of late through every town of France, 
is little milder in spirit than the war-whoop of the savage, 
breathing vengeance against the enemy, and ending with the 
chorus crying for his blood to manure the soil. “ Mourir pour la 
patrie” is little better in tone and sentiment. How different the 
“ Rhine-watch” of Germany, calling upon mothers, wives, and 
daughters, to keep up their courage at home, for sons, husbands, 
and fathers would sooner die than let the enemy approach 
them. It is a trusty band of blood and steel that guards the 
Rhine. And while this martyr-spirit fires every German 
bosom, who can fail to sympathise with the noble scene pre- 
sented before the walls of Metz, when to the astonishment of 
their Gallic foes, there arose to heaven from the united voices 
of the whole army, guided by their military bands, that sub- 
lime evening hymn :— 

‘* Ein feste burg ist moser Gott !” 
** A strong city is our God !” 

We almost wish that Mr Baur had given Hegel a place in 
his biographical series illustrative of religious life in Germany ; 
but as he has chosen only representative men from every class, we 
are satisfied that Fichte should represent the patriotic philo- 
sopher, while we haveSchleiermacher and Arndt,—the one as the 
apostle, the other as the minstrel of the same Christian patriotism. 








* Vide ‘‘Hegel as a Politician,” a recent able paper in the Fortnightly 


Review well meriting a studious perusal. 
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To prevent our quoting almost endlessly from the spirit- 
stirring pages of this work, which we are under strong tempta- 
tion to do, we shall confine ourselves to one paragraph presenting 
the dominant idea in the devout soul of Mr Baur, while urging 
our readers to peruse these memoirs for themselves :— 

** Schleiermacher,” he tells us, ‘‘ like Arndt and Fichte, was one of 
those clear-sighted men who ascribe to Germany a special vocation 
among the family of nations, through the depth and intensity of her 
religious life. In the Reformation they recognised a return to the 
task assigned to her by God; and they regarded the conflict with 
France not only as a defence of territory, but a struggle for the pre- 
servation of intellectual, moral, and religious life. Arndt was indefati- 
gable in endeavouring to awaken his countrymen to a consciousness 
of their nationality. Fichte addressed himself in his discourses im- 
mediately to Germans; and Schleiermacher’s ‘ Discourses on Reli- 
gion’ were addressed exclusively to the ‘sons of Germany.’ It was 
his strong conviction that their minds were adapted in a superior de- 
gree to the receptivity of divine truth. He reproaches the proud 
{British] Islanders, with having no other watchwords than enjoyment 
and gain ; and even when Christian zeal was extraordinarily active in 
England, he would not give it credit for being quite free from political 
and mercantile motives.” [These last lines we have ventured to italicise, 
by reason of oursad conviction of their present truth.! ‘‘Itwas, however, 
French influence, threatened by the invasion of Napoleon, which it 
was needful for Germans to oppose with all their might. He was 
firmly convinced that Napoleon had a special hatred for the idealism 
and profound mental life of Germany, for the spirit of Protestantism, 
and for that free and mighty faith which overcomes the world.” 


Then following up these remarks, his biographer introduces 
a noticeable letter, penned by the patriotic theologian himself, 
and from which we shal] here extract the substance :— 


‘“‘ Now, my dear friend,” he writes, ‘‘ you must be willing to sacri- 
fice everything in order that you may gain everything. You must 
remember that no one stands alone, that no one can save himself. 
Would you not undergo any danger, any sufferings, to prevent our 
posterity from being sacrificed to ignominious slavery, from being sub- 
jected to every insult, and from falling into the debased condition of a 
subject people? Believe me, sooner or later a struggle will arise in 
which we shall have to defend our sentiments, our religion, our in- 
tellectual culture, no less than our property and our personal freedom. 
We cannot shun the conflict. The victory cannot be won by kings 
and their hired soldiers; it must be won by rulers and their people 
combined. It will unite people and princes more closely than they 
have been united for ages; all must take part in it as they value the 
common weal. The crisis is for Germany, and Germany is the heart 
of Europe. There is thunder in the air, and I wish that a storm 
would hasten the explosion, for it is useless to think that it will pass 
over.” 


It is with bated breath that we now witness, at this instant, 
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day and hour, the literal fulfilment of these brave prophetic 
words in all the startling fidelity of detail and circumstance. 

And this is the man with whose name the Times’ correspond- 
ent at Berlin opens his volume; and, by way of inferring the 
decline of his influence,—or rather the decline of the patriotic 
spirit which he shared with all the head and heart of Germany 
—he tells us that a commemorative celebration held about two 
years ago in his honour was but indifferently observed. We 
know too well how such memorial occasions are contrived 
in our own country, ever to dream of gauging the popular 
opinion by the manner of their observance. The history of the 
last month affords the most emphatic commentary upon the 
slender inference we are asked to accept. The Crown Prince 
read better the temper of the nation, when he gave sympathetic 
expression to the sentiment, that “the name of Schleiermacher, 
a man who resuscitated the dormant energies of the church, 
and gloriously shared in the revival of patriotic enthusiam at 
a time of sore trial, deserved to be held in everlasting remem- 
brance by the people.” 

Although we cannot agree with the wide generalisations 
which the author of these letters on Religious Thought in 
Germany expertly contrives out of a limited observation, his 
work is not without some interest, as exhibiting current phases 
of rationalism in “cool cynical Berlin.” He is, however, 
entirely out of sympathy with the ideal genius and character 
of the German people, and apparently quite unfamiliar with 
their dialect of thought. And while he fails to discern their 
inner habit of mind, he is carried away by the seeming oddness 
and novelty of a few superficial incidents that have captivated 
his fancy. As an illustration of his manner let us take the 
well-known sensational story of the assassin in the Berlin 
cathedral. A clergyman is reciting the creed ; a crazy youth 
discharges a pistol at his head; in most papers the event is 
treated as a commonplace crime: therefore—seeing that Berlin 
preserves its usual composure, and seeing that only one clergy- 
man was shot at—it is because the Berliners did not reckon 
any of the cloth worth powder. This logic is conclusive 
against the presumption of any logical capacity in the 
exponent of “religious thought” in Germany. It may, how- 
ever, have reconciled the unhappy culprit to the failure of his 
attempt. 

But while disregarding his loose deductions and shallow 
criticisms, we gladly acknowledge that the Times’ correspondent 
has furnished a valuable report of German opinion on the 
proceedings of the (cumenical Council. The Catholics of 
South Germany have been provoked to assume a decided 
attitude of hostility to the dogma of Papal Infallibility. They 
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cared not to loiter the weary days in the eternal city, merely 
to record their adverse vote in a packed assembly, when they 
could protest at home. And their leading men have already 
protested; and some amongst them have been led by the logic 
of protest, and by their dislike to sectarianism, to embrace 
the national protestantism of Germany. The present war, 
identified on the side of France with the cause of Ultra- 
montanism, is now determining the hesitation of many 
others. Assuredly, if Jesuitism—as we are told by Mr Baur— 
if “Jesuitism is the very antipodes, the arch-enemy of the 
German mind,” then assuredly its latest and worst develop- 
ment into arrogance and blasphemy must be simply intolerable. 
And so it has proved. The author of “Janus” first blew the 
blast of disenchantment. Dr Sepp of Munich—the only 
Catholic capital of central Germany—an eminent Catholic 
professor, has avowed the opinion that “for Catholics and 
non-Catholics, the enactment of infallibility will be the signal 
for setting to work and effecting a second dissolution of the 
order of the Jesuits.” All the German sovereigns are arrayed 
against the pope ; and even Cardinal Rauscher, the father of 
the notorious Austrian concordat, and hitherto the acknow- 
ledged head of Ultramontanism in Germany, was the most 
unflinching member of the opposition in the Roman Council. 
All the professors of Catholic theology at Bonn, and nearly all 
the most eminent Catholic theologians in Germany, have 
signified their unqualified dissent from the new papal dogma, 
which threatens the disruption of the church, and claims a 
permanent and comprehensive supremacy over the State. 
Even the German bishops are now making the remarkable 
concession, that it is less dangerous to give the people a voice 
in matters ecclesiastical, than to let the pope have his way 
unimpeded. The Bishop of Rottenburg has just intimated 
his resolution, under no circumstances to submit to the infalli- 
bilist dogma, and he has received the unanimous support of 
his chapter, and of the Catholic Theological Faculty of Tiibin- 
gen, in his resistance. Professor Michelis of Braunsberg has 
issued a personal protest charging the Pope with heresy. And, 
as we write, it is announced by telegraph, that the Conference 
of German Catholic Theologians, meeting at Niiremberg, has 
published “a decided protest against the absolute power and 
personal infallibility of the Pope.” The meaning of all this 
has been well anticipated by Count Bismarck’s organ, the 
semi-official Nord-Deutsche, which expresses the hope that 
the latest pretensions of the papacy, in hastening its overthrow, 
will draw closer to each other the various Christian denomina- 
tions so long divided. by the ascendancy of Rome. We need 
not stay to point out its important political results in pro- 
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moting the cause of German patriotism, and securing its 
triumph. We lack se adequately to indicate the character 


of that service which Dr Déllinger of Munich,—himself a 
Roman prelate, and the most eminent Catholic theologian in 
Europe,—has rendered to the cause of religious emancipation. 
Suffice it to say, that he is the leader of this great protestant 
movement of the nineteenth century; and let us conclude 
with his terse reading of the papal pretension, as given in the 
columns of the Allgemeine Zeitung :— 


‘‘Up to the present day the Catholic has been wont to say, ‘I 
believe in this or that doctrine, on the testimony of the entire church 
of all ages, because that church has the promise of existing for ever, 
and for ever remaining in the possession of the truth.’ But in future, 
a Roman Catholic would have to reason thus:—‘I believe, because 
the Pope, having been declared infallible, has commanded this doc- 
trine to be taught and believed. As to his infallibility, I believe it, 
because he asserts it of himself.’ 

‘* Who, then, can help remembering what a far higher being said 
1840 years ago? ‘If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not 
true.’”’ 


There seems to be something more than a curious coincidence 
between the simultaneous promulgation of the dogma of papal 
infallibility and the declaration of war by the eldest son of the 
church. Even Austria, the unready, has been prompt to annul 
her concordat. And now, with Paris once more in the chaos 
of revolution, with an Italian army at the gates of Rome, 
with the Emperor of the French a prisoner of war, and the 
vicar of God allowed simply on sufferance to occupy the vatican 
as his private hotel, we have witnessed the most eventful month 
in all modern history. Verily, there is a God that judgeth in 
the earth. 


XII. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Poems. By Rosert Wirpz, D.D., one of the ejected ministers of 
1662. With a Historical and Biographical Preface and Notes 
by the Rev. Jounn Hunr. Strahan. 


These poems, which Mr Hunt has edited with intelligence and 
care, give us some fresh glimpses into the social condition of 
England two centuries ago, amidst the turmoil of political and 
ecclesiastical change. For one thing, it is clear that the early 
Puritans were not necessarily ‘ Philistines,” as Mr Matthew 
Arnold, with that verbal licence or effrontery which too often 
runs away with him, declares decidedly that their descendants are. 
Wilde was a Presbyterian; and yet he attended a cockfight,—the 
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famous Norfolk and Wisbeach cock-fight,—and wrote a poem upon 
it, in which there is little trace of his having been stirred to any- 
thing like angry condemnation. Indeed, generally speaking, we 
have throughout this little volume traces of an absolute escape 
from philistinic narrowness, so far, at all events, as that is bound up 
with the gloomy propriety which. men like Mr Arnold would have 
us to inseparably associate with puritanism. Wilde is sometimes 
rather broad and free in phrase, too, though never exceeding 
what was quite common in the best society of his day; even the 
pulpit occasionally using what would now be deemed extremely 
coarse phrases and references to make itself effective against the 
leading vices of the time. Wilde was free and genial,—a man of 
open humanity, much more prone to enjoy himself, and crack a 
ced over disputed points than to wax offensive or ill-natured, so 
ong as these points did not involve serious principles; and then, 
to be sure, he could be as grim and serious as any one. 

But he was by nature a wag; and grace no doubt had a severe 
contest to keep him from passing over to the enemy in times like 
his. He should therefore have the more lively sympathy from 
us. His natural bent inclined him tobe acourtier. He had light- 
ness, tact, and that supreme readiness which would have rendered 
him a favourite. And then he was a humorist. And does not 
Butler’s ‘‘ Hudibras,”’ and other writings innumerable, prove to us 
how much there was on the Puritan side at that time to gratify 
an indulgence in that peculiar quality ? When men are struggling 
as for life and death in any cause, they will not be careful as to 
propriety, and hence a thread of the grotesque will mix itself up 
with their doings, easily turned into ridicule by lighter spirits. 
Even Wilde cannot help smiling at his own side,—smiling at 
himself occasionally, when he glances aside for a moment at the 
extreme positions and the oddities now and then presented. 
This is the chief and characteristic element in his humour; and 
thus it is never bitter, but kindly in the best sense, even when he 
deals with his enemies. There is not a sour drop in his composi- 
tion; and is’nt that a great deal to say of a man who lived and 
fought through these drizzling and changeful years of the 
Revolution and the Restoration? But we believe it was his 
humour and his rhyming which saved him from sheer self- 
torment and distraction. He needed an escape from himself, and 
from the impetus of his own serious resolutions; and happily he 
found it in his verse. For there is a good deal of the fineness of 
the feminine character in Wilde, as is seen in some of these very 
beautiful elegies which are the gems of the volume. And this 
type—steady, sericus, gentle, ready to sacrifice much for a loved 
object or for a great purpose—is yet prone to be playful even 
when most deeply concerned and burdened, ready to relieve itself 
by piquant dashes of fun when suffering most keenly. So we 
od Wilde’s poems; so we interpret some incidents of his 
life. After the ejection of a “‘ scandalous minister’ from Ayhno, 
by the Parliamentary commissioners, he had been a candidate 
with another minister, and when asked whether he or his com- 
petitor had got Ayhno, Wilde answered, ‘‘ We have divided it. I 


Poems. 
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have got the Ay, and he has got the No.” He remained at Ayhno 
till the Restoration. And all this is further borne out by the anec- 
dote Mr Hunt here repeats about Richard Baxter. The Kidder- 
minster pastor ‘‘ was much displeased with Dr Wilde’s facetious- 
ness, and thought it injurious to his usefulness as a minister. 
Baxter called on him on his way from Kidderminster to London 
to reprove him, as ‘ the times were very dark.’ When he came 
to Ayhno he found the doctor just gone to church, it being 
observed by him and his people as a fast day. Baxter got into a 
corner of the church, and when the service was over, came to the 
doctor, thanked him for his sermon, and desired that he would 
reprove and rebuke him sharply, as he deserved it. Being desired 
to explain himself, Baxter said, ‘For my great uncharitableness 
and folly in believing reports;’ and then told why he had called 
upon him,” 

The elegy on the Rev. Richard Vines, the distinguished Pres- 
byterian leader, best known as a member of the Westminster 
Assembly, is very characteristic :— 


‘* Art thou gone too, thou great and gallant mind, 

And must such sneaks as I be left behind? 
If thus our horsemen and commanders die, 
What can the infantry do then but fly ? 
Oh divine Vines ! tell us, why would’st thou go, 
Unless thou could’st have left thy parts below ? 
If there’s a metempsychosis, indeed, 
Tell us where we may find thee at our need. 
Who hath thy memory? thy brain? thy heart ? 
Whom did’st thou leave thy tongue? For every part 
Of thee can make aman. What if we find, 
As I'll not swear this age won’t change her mind, 
Prelacy, though her lands are sold, revive ? 
Or Independency, who hopes to thrive, 
Nowhere suits trump, should dare dispute at length ? 
Where hast thou left thy Presbyterian strength, 
With which thou gott’st the game in the Isle of Wight, 
Where the King cried that Vines was in the right ? 
When Essex died, the honour of our nation, 
Thou gav’st him a new life in thy Oration ; 
But when great Fairfax to his fate shall yield, 
Whom hast thou left—to fetch from Naseby field 
The immortal turf, and dress it with a story 
That shall perpetuate his name in glory ? 
Where's the rich fancy, man? To whom, beneath, 
Did’st thou thy lofty and high strain bequeath ? 
Tell us for thy own sake, for none but he 
That hath thy wit, can write thy elegy. 

Till he be found, let this allies, which I 

Leave on the stone,—‘ Here lies the Ministry.’” 


The following epitaph on E. T. is also fine and full of those 
sweet conceits which even enter into Wilde’s purely satiric pieces, 
giving them a peculiar flavour :— 


** Reader, did’st thou but know what sacred dust 
Thou tread’st upon, thou’dst judge thyself unjust 
Should’st thou neglect a shower of tears to pay, 
To wash the sin of thy own feet away. 

The actor in the play, who looking down 
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When he should cry, ‘O Heaven !’ was thought a clown 

And guilty of a solecism, might have 

Applause for such an action o’er this grave. 

ere lies a piece of heaven, and heaven one day 

Will send the best in heaven to fetch’t away. 

Truth is, this lovely virgin from her birth 

Became a constant strife ’twixt heaven and earth ; 

Both claimed her, pleaded for her ; either cried, 

‘The child is mine!’ at length they did divide : 

Heaven took her soul, the earth her corpse did seize ; 

Yet not in fee, she only holds by lease, 

With poe Nene tae the Judge shall call, 
Earth shall give up her share, and heaven have all.” 
We have preferred to give these specimens rather than bits 

from the satiric pieces, such as the ‘‘ Loyal Nonconformist” or 
the ‘‘ Recantation of the Penitent Proteus,’’ whose force would 
only be lost by extract; but we recommend the booklet to our 
readers, assured they will find enough in it of quaint, curious, 
and new to reward their time and pains; besides introducing 
them to a very rare, charitable, and beautiful mind; for Wilde 
was all that. 


Man and Wife. A Novel. By Wrrxte Couns. J. S. Ellis. 


That Mr Wilkie Collins’ new novel is largely devoted to Scot- 
tish characters, and aims at a reform of the Scottish marriage laws, 
may be held to justify our devoting a few minutes to it here. Of 
course, we expect that his plot should be intricate and carefully 
wrought out, that there should be rare ingenuity of expedients, 
that the work should abound in complexities, surprises, narrow 
escapes and sudden disclosures and deliverances ; for Mr Collins 
could not write a novel without these. But with such striking 
elements of interest, the work is very defective in others. The 
characters are not only merely outside creatures, most inadequate 
and unsatisfactory: they are utter travesties, mere shells of cari- 
eature. In the case of Bishopriggs—the waiter at the Craig 
Fernie ‘‘ Hottle,’’ where the secret marriage, on which so much 
depends, takes place, and yet does not e place,—we have a 
creature made up of mere conventional hints caught up here and 
there and wrought most incoherently together. Such a character 
is simply impossible, just as is the Scotch which Mr Collins puts 
into his mouth. And so of the whole atmosphere of the novel, so 
far as it is Scotch. Mr Collins’ many blunders as to habits and 
customs, as to speech itself, shew that he is quite incompetent to 
deal with Scotch life. We have nothing to urge in favour of 
Scotch irregular marriages; but Mr Collins, it seems has a great 
deal, though he can hardly intend it, and must be an unwilling 
witness. Anne Silvester’s mother, after living for years with him 
she called her husband, is ruthlessly turned adrift because of an 
imperfect Irish marriage; and Anne Silvester herself is saved 
from a fate as bad, if not worse, looked at from the point of view 
Mr Wilkie Collins professes to take, simply by virtue of a Scotch 
irregular marriage. The mother died wondering if her daughter’s 
fate would be like hers; and it was unlike hers, because, accord- 
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ing to Mr Collins, the Scotch irregular marriage was, after all, a 
regular one; and the conscienceless, brutish, pom: developed 
Geoffrey Delamayn, was firmly held by it. Geoffrey Delamayn 
wanted to be a villain, and to make Anne Silvester a creature of 
nameless infamy; and it is surely saying something for a law that 
it ——— him from doing either. We do not see that Mr 
Collins has made out his — against the Scotch marriage sys- 
tem; although we sincerely wish he had; for we are certainly no 
partisans of it. But his novel is so loose, and displays such 
ignorance of the matter of which he treats, that we must say he 
has lost a golden opportunity ; unless indeed, it may be that he is 
still pursuing his studies, and purposes writing another clever 
novel, in which he may correct the blunders he has fallen into in 
this one. Then we may be reckoning without our host, and may 
be laying ourselves open to Mr Collins’ sarcasm. 

That guant, grim, repulsive dumb creature, Hester Dethridge, 
lies on the memory like a nightmare. There is no health or 
nature in her; and really we cannot see the good of filling the 
imaginations of the young of both sexes with such creations. 
There is a weird fascination about her and her story to be sure, 
just as there is about all abnormal and horrid developments; but 
that is no reason why they should be nakedly exposed in the 
public street. Mr Collins may think this an ungrateful criticism ; 
but we cannot help it; for the conviction renews itself within us 
every time we think of her. Still, it must be said she is no more 
an improbability than are some other parts of the story; so that 
in isolating and excepting her in this way, we may be pointing a 
criticism which is, by that very circumstance, declared to be 
beside the mark. 


Passages from the Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Strahan. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, though pre-eminently a man of solitude 
and reflection, was a very keen observer. His delight was to 
scrutinise secret motives, to probe the tender places of human 
nature, and to write an apologetic or justificatory word for the 
‘“‘suspect.”” But he had some of the qualities of the man of the 
world too; and hence his note-books are full of the most attractive 
matter. He had his dislikes and antipathies, and very often they 
were neither weak nor disguised; but generally his curiosity was 
too strong to allow him to turn away wrongheadedly without 
trying to do justice to the thing or person before him. He was 
too true an artist for that. He delighted to observe—the only 
condition being that he should not be too determinedly pulled out 
of the sheltered gloom which he loved to linger in, looking out of 
it wistfully upon the bright world. He came to England as 
consul in 1853, and remained till 1857; and as he systematically 
kept a note-book in which he noted down what struck him most, 
—whether a suggestion for a tale, or a startling fact in physi- 
ology or psychology, peculiar traits in the persons he met with, or 
odd occurrences illustrating national character,—we have here a 
rare repository, carefully and judiciously edited. As an illustration 
of the truth of what we have just said, it is noticeable and worth 
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drawing attention to, that many of the prejudices which Haw- 
thorne, as an American, brought to England with him, and which 
he very freely expressed, underwent gradual modification, so that 
before he left he had formed likings for many things English. 
Indeed, it is one of the most interesting studies possible to trace 
how the artist mind, interested per force in history and antiquities, 
subdued the mere Yankee in Hawthorne, and compelled a kind 
of sympathy for what is best and most characteristic in English 
thought and English ways. 

But what is most valuable in these volumes is, the picture we 
have of a most remarkable mind. To those in quest of char- 
acteristics, nothing could be more attractive or opportune; since, 
although the work consists, for the most part, of mere tentative 
notes and jottings, there is not a page on which some sentence or 
other does not radiate all the fascination of Hawthorne’s peculiar 
imagination. And fascination comes nearer to describing the 
mental character of the author of ‘‘ Blithedale” and ‘‘The Sear- 
let Letter’ than any other single term. His themes are invariably 
chosen from exceptional and morbid conditions of human nature, 
and yet he succeeds in throwing round them a halo or glamour 
which transfixes and holds the attention of the reader right 
through. Even in this work it is very noticeable that the cases 
which attract him most are invariably those which have a smack 
of the weird and queer run into the texture of them. Take these 
two :—‘“‘ My clerk tells me that there is now, and has been for 
three years, an American lady in the Liverpool Almshouse, in a 
state of insanity. She is very accomplished, especially in music ; 
but in all this time it has been impossible to find out who she is, 
or anything about her connections or previous life. She calls 
herself Jenny Lind, and as for any other name or identity she 
keeps her own secret.” And this:—‘‘The other day, at the 
entrance of the Market-house, I saw a woman sitting in a small 
hand-waggon, apparently for the purpose of receiving alms. 
There was no attendant at hand, but I noticed that one or two 
persons that passed by seemed to enquire whether she wished her 
waggon to be moved. Perhaps this is her mode of making progress 
about the city, bythe voluntary aid of boys and other people who help 
to drag her. There is something in this—I don’t yet well know 
what—that has impressed me as if I could make a romance out of 
the idea of a woman living in this manner a public life, and 
moving about by such means.” Chester—that strange city with 
its old wall and its Rows burrowing out and in—seems to draw 
him to it with power; he goes there oftener than any other place, 
and speaks of it with enthusiasm. The following may have its 
interest for many of our readers :— 

“* Oct. 3d. Saturday evening, at six, I went to dine with Mr 
Aiken, a wealthy merchant here, to meet two of the sons of Burns. 
There was a party of ten or twelve, Mr Aiken and his two daughters 
included. The two sons of Burns have both been in the Indian 
army, and have attained the ranks of colonel and major; one 
having spent thirty and the other twenty-seven years in India. 
They are now old gentlemen of sixty and upwards, the elder with 
grey head, the younger with a perfectly white one,—rather under 
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than above the middle stature, and with a British roundness of 
figure,—plain, respectable, intelligent-looking persons, with quiet 
manners. I saw no resemblance in either of them to any portrait 
of their father. After the ladies left the table, I sat next the 
major, the younger of the two, and had a good deal of talk with 
him. He seemed a very kindly and social man, and was quite 
ready to speak about his father; nor was he at all reluctant to let 
it be seen how much he valued the glory of being descended from 
the poet. By and by, at Mr Aiken’s instance, he sang one of 
Burns’s songs,—the one about ‘ Annie,’ and the ‘ Rigs of Barley.’ 
He sings in a perfectly simple style, so that it is little more than 
a recitative, and yet the effect is very good as to humour, sense, 
and pathos. After rejoining the ladies, he sang another, ‘A posie 
for my ain dear May,’ and likewise, ‘A man’s a man for a’ that.’ 
My admiration of his father, and partly, perhaps, my being an 
American, gained me some favour with him, and he promised to 
give me what he considered the best engraving of Burns, and 
some other remembrance of him. The major is that son of Burns 
who spent an evening at Abbotsford with Sir Walter Scott, when, 
as Lockhart writes, ‘the children sang the ballads of their sires.’ 
He spoke with vast indignation of a recent edition of his father’s 
works by Robert Chambers, in which the latter appears to have 
wronged the poet by some misstatements. I liked them both, 
and they liked me, and asked me to go and see them at Chelten- 
ham where they reside. . . . The eyes of the major glowed when 
he sang his father’s verse, ‘The rank is but the guinea stamp.’ 
It would have been too pitiable if Burns had left a son who could 
not feel the spirit of that verse.” 

He is a little bitter against some things English; but it is, in 
the main, a wholesome bitterness, and with a sense of incisive 
honesty hits duly some of our weak points. With respect to 
distinguished English people whom he met, he is very just and 
sympathetic; witness his exquisite characterisation of Monckton 
Milnes. It seems Mr Hawthorne gave distinct orders that no 
memoir of him should be published; and his wife, herself no 
mean adept in literature, as is testified by her recent volume, 
‘Notes in England and Italy,” has certainly done well in 
presenting us with this substitute, which is like introducing us to 
the shy, embarrassed, retiring man in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, and herself cheerily filling up the gaps of conversation, 
and giving leading points for her husband’s truly strange talk. 
This book is full of interest, and varied in topic; and should be 
widely read, both on account of the insight it gives us into a truly 
great man, and the fresh insight it gives us into ourselves. 


In Exitu Israel. A Historical Novel. By 8S, Barrye-Govxp, 
Author of “Curious Miths of the Middle Ages.” Mac- 
millan & Co. 


We are usually suspicious of novels with a purpose; and Mr 
Baring-Gould, who has already had considerable experience in 
authorship, has been so unwise as to boldly advertise his purpose 
in the very forefront of his novel. He thinks the ritualists, and 
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he is a ritualist himself, are in a very precarious position, and 
that they should not be interfered with ; for if they are interfered 
with, and coerced in any way, he will not answer for the result. 
It may be rupture, it may be disestablishment, but he is oracular, 
and like oracles, he is a little vague as to what may happen. 
He is sure, however, that something terrible will visit England if 
the ritualistic priests are coerced by unsympathising bishops; and 
he actuaily writes a novel shewing how the pre-revolution French 
bishops erred in coercing the poor short-shorn curés in their time, 
and the sad effect it had in hastening on the revolution, when the 
inferior clergy joined the rabble against nobles and king. Mr 
Baring-Gould cannot write thus in sober earnest. The two 
periods have literally no parallel; and surely it is too much to say 
that the ‘‘ English curate is as much at the mercy of the bishop 
as was and still is the French curé; and this has been made pain- 
fully apparent.’’ Mr Baring-Gould mourns over the existence of 
a liberation party, such as did not exist a few years ago; and yet 
the very object of his novel, if it has any meaning or any the 
remotest reference to the Church of England, is to prove that 
such a liberation party is on the right road, and will only be 
wholly right when it acts in practical consistency with the prin- 
ciples it struggles to uphold. But it is too much to expect any 
party in the Church of England to take such a bold step as might 
incur the imputation of separatists for any cause or principle, and 
hence Mr Baring-Gould’s consistent inconsistency. That may 
suffice to justify him to himself as a churchman, but certainly 
it will not justify him to any rational creature as a writer of 
fiction. A more totally incoherent and inapplicable piece of 
rubbish was never written. Not that we mean the novel is 
worthless in itself, only it is absolutely beside the mark. Mr 
Baring-Gould can tell a story ; there are some clever bits in these 
two volumes, though most of the characters are sadly overdone. 
Berthier is a mere scarecrow, and Madame ‘ Plomb,” his wife, 
who might have been something, is spoiled; Madeline is too 
knowing and cynical; Gabrielle too innocent and stupid. The 
curé, Lindet, is, perhaps, the best portrait. The novel is read- 
able ; but Mr Baring-Gould should have known better than slily 
try to take a rise out of fiction for his own or for purely party 
ends; even though the party is a church party. 


Miscellavies from the Oxford Sermons and other Writings of John 
Henry Newman, D.D. Strahan. 


What effect the declaration of infallibility the other day would 
have upon a mind like that of John H. Newman, it is somewhat 
difficult to guess. Beneath his subjective mysticism there is a 
strong current of rationalistic logic, which now and then rises up 
to justify his position in reference to Catholicism, and which often 
threatens to force him a pace too far, and then the remembrance 
of the church steps in to make him put his finger to the lip and 
bow in silence. When, with that admirably caustic semi-casuistic 
logic of his, he demonstrated that Protestants as well as Roman 
Catholics were dependent on tradition, on a series of unknown 
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links, because human hands might just as well have tampered 
with the written as with the unwritten word, he was us a 
dangerous instrument which was very apt to cut the hand that 
wielded it. His only safety against the impartial searchingness 
of his own logic is very often simple retreat under the shadow of 
authority. It is, indeed, a mystery how a man like Newman can 
be a Catholic, still more a mystery how he can remain one. It 
will be a deeper mystery yet, if he swallows without protest the 
new dogma. His history, his associations, his bent of mind, 
should lead him to take the same position as the German bishops. 
But men of his type are not to be reckoned on in anything that 
threatens to disturb an object round which any tendril of the 
inner life has twined. They are men of over-faith, and that is the 
other term for superstition. 

These selections, however, are made from the best of Newman’s 
Anglican writings, and are every way worthy of attention. For 
one thing, they are models as to style. Newman is simple, easy, 
familiar, colloquial almost. He is never diffuse or turgid. He 
arranges his topics simply, and his language keeps smooth, equal 
pace with the thought, neither outrunning it nor lagging behind 
it, but the two are always abreast, and often look like one. 
Generally his theology, though saturated with subjective assump- 
tion, is sounder than one would expect; here and there we have 
indirect proof that Thomas Scott’s influence abode with him 
longer than he thought. All his writings have an exquisite 
simplicity, and a kind of delicate pale purity that tell of retire- 
ment; but these qualities are not likely to attract the busy mass 
of English readers to big volumes. In his purely theological 
works, he is usually clear, logical, and sustained, so that the 
editor of this volume has found it better not to attempt to detach 
passages from these. Even in his little Church History volumes, 
the texture of thought is invariably so close, that we wonder how 
the editor has managed to separate so neatly from the setting 
those portraits of early church worthies. Nothing could well be 
finer than Newman’s portraits. Though they do not have the 
brightness and colour of Dean Stanley’s pictures, nor the severe 
suavity of Pusey’s, nor the meditative subtlety of Maurice’s, 
yet they are more searching, and fix and signalise traits which 
either would probably have missed. The introductory passage 
in this volume, ‘‘The World’s Benefactors,” is a piece of charac- 
teristic eloquence; and the pictures of Baalam and Antony are 
simply exquisite. Some of the shorter passages, as, for example, 
that on ‘“‘ Religious Privileges,” are touched and penetrated by 
poetry. The possessors of this volume have Newman in essence 
—Newman at his best—the very cream of his varied produc- 
tions; and, therefore, we may say with safety that the editor’s 
words can scarcely fail to be realised, when the hope is expressed 
in the close of the preface, that “the passages chosen will, in 
some degree, contribute to make still better known one of the 
deepest thinkers and most eloquent writers of the present time.” 
The hope, we take it, is already fulfilled by the fact of such a 
volume appearing, else the English reading public are more stupid 
than we believe. 
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XIII. GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Jahrgang 1870. Viertes, Heft. 
Gotha, Perthes. 


We have here (1.) a paper by Dr Diestel of Jena on ‘Biblical 
parallel-pictures in the Churches of the Middle Ages.’ In the eighth 
or ninth century, the custom of adorning churches, both internally 
and externally, with pictures and images began to be introduced. It 
is supposed that there was a certain typical parallelism intended 
between the pictures placed on the left side of the nave and those on 
the right, the former being of Old Testament, and the latter of New 
Testament personages and scenes. The literature of the subject is 
reviewed, and much curious information is adduced illustrative of the 
theology of the middle ages, and of the place held by the Old Testa- 
ment in the Christian church. This article may be regarded as in a 
certain sense an appendix to the author's ‘Geschishte des Alten 
Testamentes u.s.w. Jena 1869” (History of the Old Testament in the 
Christian Church), to which we have already directed the attention of 
our readers. (2.) ‘On Piety,” by F. Fauth, Candidat. This article 
is a criticism of Schleiermacher’s definition of piety. Schleiermacher is 
the most distinguished representative of those theologians who do 
homage to the idealistic philosophy. His definition of piety is “A 
determination of feeling, or of the immediate self-consciousness.” He 
views religion only on its subjective side, regarding it as consisting 
neither in knowledge, nor action, nor practice, but only in feeling, 
the feeling of absolute dependence on God. The writer of this article 
enters into a very elaborate discussion of the subject. He differs from 
Schleiermacher in holding that piety is the feeling which springs from 
the knowledge of a right relation to God, and at the same time falls 
in so far with his opinion in holding that piety springs immediately 
from feeling as the only part of man’s nature in which the apprehension 
of God is given to him. (3.) ‘‘On Concordances,” by Professor 
Bindseil of Halle, contains an historical account of Biblical verbal con- 
cordances, Latin, Greek of the New Testament and of the Old Testa- 
ment, Hebrew, Syriac, German, Belgian, Swedish, English, French, 
and Slavonic, and following the same order also of real concordances 
i.e., not of words but of subjects. 

In this number there are two reviews, (1.) Broglie’s ‘ L’ Eglise 
et |’ Empire Romain au ive. siecle,” six vols. That work, written from 
a decided Catholic point of view, is of great repute in France and 
Germany, and has already, since its first appearance in 1866, passed 
through four editions. (2.) The German edition of Schaft’s ‘History 
of the Ancient Church,” a work to which we have already called the 
attention of our readers on the first appearance of the English edition. 
The review gives a lengthened account of the work, presenting a 
summary of its contents, and deservedly speaks of it in terms of the 
highest commendation, as a work of great industry and accuracy. In 
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1844 Schaff was called from Germany to fill the situation of Professor 
of Church History at Mercersburg in America. For twenty years he 
continued in that situation, till he removed to New York, where he is 
now editing the American edition of Lange’s Bibelwerk. He is the 
author of a considerable number of valuable works in the department 
of Church History, most of which have been published both in German 
and English. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche. 1870. 
Drittes Quartalheft. 


There are two articles of considerable length in this number of the 
Lutheran Quarterly. The /irst is an able exegetical exposition of 
Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 14-36, by Professor 
Kohler of Erlangen. The second article is a critico-doctrinal discussion 
of 1 Peter iii. 17-22, in which the writer, Dr H. Miiller, argues with 
great zeal in defence of the Lutheran idea of a real “ descensus Christi 
ad inferos.” Professor Schweizer of Ziirich some two years ago pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Hinabgefahren zur Holle als mythus ohne 
biblische Begriindung.” (The descent to hell a myth, and without 
foundation in Scripture.) Dr Miiller is very elaborate in his argu- 
ment, and enters into the subject with a great deal of the German 
‘* griindlichkeit,” taking up a position of violent antagonism to Pro- 
fessor Schweizer, who argues that the idea of a descent into hell, and 
preaching to the spirits in prison, receives no countenance from the 
language of Peter. His theme is that, ‘‘ Peter affirms that there was 
already a revelation of the divine plan of salvation and of mercy to 
man in all ages, but that this revelation was nothing else than the 
work of Christ before his appearance in the flesh; the work of Christ 
in the Spirit, or as the Logos before the Incarnation.” This Dr 
Miiller, by a very lengthened argument, endeavours to controvert ; and 
on the other hand, to prove that Christ did in reality go into the realm 
of the dead, into Hades, and that he preached or announced, not the 
gospel or the law, but himself to the spirits there in prison, and to all 
the inhabitants of Hades. 

The most important of the works noticed in the critico-bibliographical 
department of this journal are these two—(1) the new edition, the 
fifth, of “* Dr Meyer’s Exegetical Handbook on the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke.” Since 1832, when the first portion of Meyer’s exegetical com- 
mentary on the New Testament appeared, it has kept the foremost 
place among works of the kind in Germany as sound and scholarly. 
We are very glad to learn that the Messrs Clark of Edinburgh intend 
bringing out an English edition of it. (2) Dr Pressel’s ‘‘ Anecdota 
Brentiana.” Brenz the reformer of Wiirtemberg lived during the whole 
period of that great religious movement (died 1570), and was in cor- 
respondence with all the Keformers on the continent. In this volume, 
Dr Pressel has collected together three hundred and eleven unpublished 
letters and expressions of opinion by Brenz on the great questions of 
the times in which he lived. These ‘‘ Anecdota” are of great historical 
value. They throw much light especially on the controversy on the 
eubject of the Eucharist between Luther and Zwingle on Bucer’s 
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relation to the Wittenberg Concord, on the Internal History of the 
Swabian church, and on the controversies which preceded the Con- 
cordien-formel (form of concord between the different theological parties 
in the Lutheran Church, 1577). 


Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie. Jahrgang. 1870. Viertes 
Heft. Gotha. 


The first article contains a comprehensive historical account of the 
labours and controversies in which the distinguished Wetstein of Ams- 
terdam was engaged. The writer, Dr Béttger of Hanover, thus intro- 
duces his subject :—‘‘ The name of Wetstein is so celebrated in the 
theological world, that no apology is needed in presenting any facts 
that may contribute to the elucidation of the history of his life, which 
is so little known. It must be acknowledged, however, that Professor 
Hagenbach, in his Dissertation (which appeared in this Journal in 
1839), entitled ‘ John James Wetstein the Critic, and his Opponents : 
a contribution to the history of the theological spirit in the first half 
of the eighteenth century,’ has given a most admirable account of the 
controversy between Iselius and Frey the theologians of Basel, and 
Wetstein.” Hagenbach could find no complete and reliable account 
of the difficulties which stood in the way of the publication of Wet- 
stein’s critical edition of the N. T. (published at Amsterdam, 1751, 
four years before his death, in 2 vols. fol.), and of the suspicion under 
which he fell as to his orthodoxy, and he expresses a wish that the 
Dutch theologians who share with Basel the fame of Wetstein (as they 
do also that of Erasmus) would set themselves to the thorough inves- 
tigation of these points. Dr Béttger enters on this subject, and seeks 
to accomplish the wish expressed by Hagenbach. He presents the 
facts as they are brought out in certain publications by the Remons- 
trant professors of theology, Adrian Stolker of Rotterdam, and Amorie 
van Hoeven of Amsterdam. The whole paper is extremely interesting, 
“giving a graphic view of the theological controversies and conflicts 
of those times. The old polemical theology of the Reformation had 
fallen into the background, and the rise of English deism compelled 
theologians to investigate the history and formation of the Bible that 
it might be proved to be worthy of being received as the last test of 
truth. From the beginning of the eighteenth century, theological 
science became more and more a system of Biblical criticism. First 
of all attention was turned to the Greek text of the New Testament, 
and the pioneers in this work were John Albert Bengel and J. J. 
Wetstein, names yet deservedly held in great honour because of the 
important and enduring service they rendered to the cause of Scrip- 
ture interpretation. 

The second article is ‘‘ The Waldensian Text of the Interpretation 
of the Song of Solomon, from an MS. found in the Library of 
. Geneva.” It was transcribed from the original MS., and is edited by 
Dr Herzog of Erlangen. He published in this Journal, in 1861, a 
translation of this document. He thinks that it was composed in the 
later part of the fifteenth century, which he supposes to be the date 
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also of the composition of ‘‘ La Nobla Leyezon’’ (The Noble Lesson). 
It is of interest, not only as presenting the views of the Waldensian 
Church on many important doctrines, but also in a literary point of 
view, as a specimen of the old Waldensian language, which is a dialect 
of the Romanic. 


Dogmatische Abhandlungen. Von Dr Juxius Mutuer. Bremen, 
Verlag, von E. Miiller. London and Edinburgh: Williams & 
Norgate. 1870. Pp. €57. 


The venerable Dr Miiller is professor of Systematic and Practical 
Theology at Halle. He began his career as professor at Marburg in 
1835, from which he was called tothe situation he now holds in Halle 
in 1889. To distinguish him from others of the same name, which is 
very common in Germany, he is generally spoken of among students 
as the ‘ Siinden-Miiller,” from his well-known able work on ‘ The 
Doctrine of Sin,” an excellent translation of which by Urwick has 
recently been published in Edinburgh. The volume before us con- 
sists of seven historico-theological essays on the following subjects :— 
(1.) The Relation between Faith and Knowledge ; (2.) The Formal 
Principle of the Evangelical Church, 7.e., that the normative authority 
of the Holy Scriptures is the life-principle of the evangelical church 
—a principle necessary to its very existence. This principle is ex- 
pounded in its relation to Protestantism and Catholicism. (3.) An 
Investigation of the question: Whether the Son of God would have 
become man ifthe human race had remained without sin? This ques- 
tion arose to a position of great significance in Germany in the col- 
lision of Christianity with Pantheism. The aim of evangelical 
theologians was to prove that the incarnation took place, not in the 
entire race of man, but in a single historic person, Jesus Christ. This 
Pantheistic element has not yet disappeared from the Christology of 
Germany. It has developed itself in the question of the Necessity of 
the Incarnation. The scholastic theory of the middle ages, that an 
incarnation would have taken place even though man had never 
sinned, has in modern times found its advocates. Among the German 
theologians who have maintained this theory, we may mention Dorner, 
in his great work on the Person of Christ, Ebrard, Lange, Rothe, the 
Danish theologian Martensen, and in general, those theologians whose 
tendencies have been influenced by Schleiermacher. In our own 
country, this theory has found an advocate in Dean Trench. It has 
been opposed in Germany by Thomasius, Philippi, and especially by 
Miiller, who here enters into a full discussion of the question. (4.) 
The Relation between the Work of the Holy Spirit and the means of 
Grace of the Divine Word. In this essay the author treats of the 
doctrine of predestination, and of the freedom of the will, and of the 
relation between Augustinism and Pelagianism, and between the doc- 
trine of Calvin and that of Luther. (5.) The Invisible Church. (6.) 
The Doctrine of Luther regarding the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
compared with that of Calvin. He argues that the views of these 
reformers do not necessarily contradict each other, but only represent 
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different aspects of the same truth. (7.) The Divine Origin of the 
Office of the Christian Ministry. This is a very lengthened and ela- 
borate essay. It discusses the Power of the keys, the rgeoBiregor, the 
Angels of the seven churches, &c. r 

In his preface, the author says, ‘‘ The seven Essays comprehended 
in this volume treat for the most part of subjects which have a place 
in the controversies of modern theological literature. They have 
already been made public, either as articles in journals, or as academi- 
cal lectures. They are here presented to my readers in a form very 
greatly changed. I cannot say in regard to any of these treatises, that 
my views on the subjects discussed in them have undergone any 
essential change since they were first published, and this applies to 
the seventh, which has been entirely re-written, as much as to the 
others. My object in these discussions is only to promote peace. 
Nothing fills me with greater sorrow than to see strife among those 
who place all their hopes on a crucified and arisen Saviour—a strife 
which has almost wholly excluded all brotherly fellowship, and all 
loving, confidential intercourse between them. I know not whether 
these dissertations may in some degree contribute to the restoration 
of friendly intercourse between the opposing parties, but one thing I 
know, and that I earnestly entreat the contending parties never to 
forget, that a war against the common foe is for both of them near at 
hand. That foe is not the Romish Church which, despite the efforts of 
its head to trample down all who will not believe in his infallibility, or 
swear to his syllabus, counts in it many members who are conscious 
of a higher union with us as we are with them, because they as well 
as we believe in Him without whom there is no salvation ; but it is 
the spirit of the world, which unveils, with ever-increasing boldness, 
its hostility to Christianity. In this war with those to whom the 
gospel of the cross is an offence or foolishness, no middle ground is to 
be sought. We must remain faithful to him who has called us into 
the fellowship of his Son.”’ 

This volume of essays is appropriately dedicated by the author to 
his no less venerable colleague, Dr Tholuck. In Tholuck’s work, 
‘Sin and Redemption, or the true Consecration of the Sceptic,” 
which first appeared in 1825, Dr Miiller is the person represented by 
‘‘ Julius,” while under the name, ‘‘ Guido,” the author pourtrays him- 
self. In the dedication of this volume to Tholuck, Miiller says :— 
‘‘These dissertations I dedicate to you, my dear friend, as a memorial 
of an unbroken friendship of almost fifty years. When at the call of 
the Lord I devoted myself to theology, and had entered on its 
study, and particularly on the study of philosophy, and was agitated 
by conflicting doubts, then I had the consolation of finding in youa 
friend. You made me acquainted with the true spirit of Christianity, 
and awakened within me the confidence, that the truth which could 
make wise unto salvation was to be found in the Gospel alone and 
nowhere else. You persuaded me to go to Berlin, where, under you 
and under our departed Neander, I studied the theology, the cha- 
racter of which is denoted by his favourite saying: ‘ Pectus est quod 
disertum facit.” At that time I little dreamed that, at a later period, 
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it would be my privilege to labour with you, as I have now done for 
thirty years, at the same university, in behalf of the same theology.” 


Kurze Erklérung der Apostelgeschichte, von Dr W. M. L. De Werte. 
Vierte Auflage bearbeitet und stark erweitert, von Lie. the 
Franz Overseck, a.0. Professor in Basel. Leipzig: Hirzel ; 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1870. Pp. lxxi., 487. 


Dr De Wette was the colleague of Schleiermacher at the University 
of Berlin. They were men of kindred sympathies, and of similar 
theological tendencies. In 1819 he compromised himself by attempt- 
ing to justify the conduct of the enthusiast Sand, a student at Jena, 
and a member of the famous Burschenschaft, in murdering Kotzebue, 
who was hated by the liberals as a traitor to Germany. De Wette 
wrote a letter to Sand’s mother containing an expression of his senti- 
ments. This letter came to the knowledge of the King of Prussia, 
and led to his deposition from the professorial chair, which he had 
occupied about nine years. He was succeeded in Berlin by Tholuck, 
now in Halle. In 1822 he removed to Basel, where he died in 1849. He 
is well known as the author of several works in the department especially 
of Biblical criticism, and of exegetical commentary on the New 
Testament. His translation of the Bible is a work of permanent 
value. His semi-rationalistic novel, ‘‘ Theodér oder des Zweiflers 
Weihe”’ (Theodore, or the Consecration of the Sceptic), 1822, led to 
the publication of Tholuck’s ‘* Wahre Weihe des Zweiflers ” (the True 
Consecration of the Sceptic—Guido and Julius). De Wette devoted 
the latter part of his life to an historico-critical commentary on the New 
Testament, which appeared in three volumes under the general title of 
‘‘ Handbuch zum neuen Testament” (Handbook to the New Testa- 
ment). His commentary has a decided tinge of rationalism pervading 
it, yet it seems that, as he advanced with his work he approached 
nearer and nearer to sound views on the authority of Scripture and 
on the doctrines of Christianity. The volume before us, on the Acts 
of the Apostles, is a part of that commentary. During the author’s 
lifetime it passed through three editions, the last in 1846; and now 
a fourth edition, under the editorial care of Overbeck, recently of 
Jena, now professor in Basel, has appeared. ‘My commentary,” 
says the editor in his preface, “ is as little as De Wette’s, written for 
the sake of maintaining a theological thesis, but its aim is, by the 
method of exegesis, to deduce as accurately as possible the historical 
and peculiar meaning of the text of the Acts of Apostles. Theological 
consequences may follow from the exegesis, but not a single line has 
been written with this object in view.” De Wette did not go the 
length of Baur, in saying that the Acts of the Apostles was for 
the most part a book of pure fiction, though he did not regard it as a 
genuine history throughout. He opposed Baur, and condemned his 
destructive critictsm. Overbeck is a disciple of the school of Baur. 
He regards the Acts of the Apostles as an altogether untrustworthy 


book, the author of which falsifies history, and deals arbitrarily with 
his sources of information. 
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XIV. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, on the Old and New 
Teslamenis—Acts—Romans. by the Rev. Davin Brown, D.D. Glas- 
gow: William Collins, Sons, & Co. 


This new exegetical work of Professor Brown formis part of the sixth 
and concluding volume of the extensive Bible Commentary in which he 
has been associated with Dr Jamieson of Glasgow and Mr Fausset of York; 
and it will be welcomed by the evangelical church of all denominations as 
a valuable sequel to his Commentary on the Gospels, published in 1863— 
being written in the same devout spirit—upon the same judicious plan— 
with equal care and painstaking, having been evidently as much a labour 
of love as the others—and in a style of execution in all respects equall 
satisfactory. We could have wished that he had undertaken to go throug 
the whole of the New Testament on the same plan (meaning, hereby, no 
disparagement of the labours of his colleague, Mr Fausset); but, failing 
this, we are truly glad that he has been able to give us his comments upon 
the three most important sections of the New Testament: the Gospels, 
the Acts, and the Epistle to the Romans. 

Entering upon his treatment of the Acts, he expresses his high appreciation 
of the place and importance of the book in the following terms :—* This book 
is the indispensable link of historical connection between the Gospels and 
the Epistles of the New Testament. Had there been no such record of the 
events which drew thousands around the standard of the Cross, from the 
memorable day of Pentecost onwards, and of the circumstances out of which 
churches arose in the principal centres of population and civilisation, of intelli- 
gence and commerce, Christians would have been driven toconstrucet a history 
of them out of the incidental allusions to them which abound in the epistles 
—an effort in which the most honest and acute historical critics could have 
succeeded but indifferently ; while the apocryphal “ Acts” of the apostles, 
and other such productions of the second century, are enough to shew how 
little that is worthy of the name of authentic apostolic history would have 
come down to us from that age. That we should have been thus left is 
inconceivable, save upon one supposition. Had Christianity been a purely 
human religion, the history of the Founder, and the labours of his im- 
mediate followers, would have been written just as the inclination and op- 
portunities of writers might chance to prompt them. But if Christianity 
is a divine and supernatural provision for the religious wants of mankind, it 
is not to be conceived that the history of its Founder—on which all right 
apprehensions of it depend, and of its inauguration as a visible religious 
society among men, should have been left to be written or not written, 
authentically or the reverse, at the mere caprice of its honest or dishonest, 
well or ill-informed, adherents. Accordingly, while the Gospels are the 
peerless history of the one, the “ Acts of the Apostles” is the invaluable 
record of the other.” 

What does our author think of the notion which has of late become so 
popular, that this book is not so properly a book of the Acts of the apostles, 
as of the Acts of our exalted Lord himself; and that this idea was meant 
to be suggested by St Luke when he speaks of his former treatise as an 
account of “all that Jesus degan both to do and to teach, until the day 
when he was taken up?” It may interest the reader to know at once that 
Professor Brown does not accept this somewhat catching suggestion. “ All 
that Jesus began both to do and to teach” means no more, in his view, than 
“all that Jesus did and taught from the beginning,” as Bengel, Humphry, 
and others rightly understand this expression. It is pressed too far by Ols- 
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hausen, and, after him, by several good critics, who consider the word 
“began ” here as a hint, by the historian, at the outset, that Christ’s whole 
work on earth js to be viewed but as a beginning; while that in heaven is 
buta continuation of one and the same work ; and that what is to be related 
in this book, is not so much the Acts of the apostles as the actings, through 
their instrumentality, of the glorified Redeemer upon earth. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be more true and delightful than this view of Christ’s present 
work in the heavens; and when Lange says that “the reins of Christ’s 
kingdom, of which the Acts of the Apostles relate the first and fairest part, 
are in the pierced hands of our blessed Lord and Saviour, exalted from the 
cross to the right hand of God,” he writes not more beautifully than cor- 
rectly. But to draw all this from the word “ began’ here, is (as De Wette 
and Meyer justly protest) to strain the sense of that word. It is not, in- 
deed, pleonastic, but means simply (as in a great many similar cases where 
a course of continuous speech or action is intended) “ proceeded ” to say or to 
do (Matt. xii. 1; Luke xiii. 25; 2 Cor. iii. 1, and in this same book, 
ch. ii. 4).” This is the first criticism on the text of the book which occurs in 
the Commentary, and it curiously happens to be a characteristic sample of the 
execution of the whole work, which is remarkable throughout for the happy 
combination of spirituality of feeling and sound solidity of judgment. The 
author’s Commentaries profess to be both critical and experimental, and 
they have the great merit of coming fully up in both respects to what they 
rofess, 

' It must be an interesting and spirit-stirring thing for a commentator 
of high intellectual and spiritual sensibility, like our author, to pass 
from the close of the Acts—where the historian leaves the great apostle 
of the Gentiles “the prisoner of the Lord” in Rome, “dwelling in his 
own hired house,” in daily intercourse with the members of the young 
Roman Church, and “ preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those 
things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ to all that came in to him "— 
and to find himself at the next step standing on the threshold of the glorious 
treatise-epistle which St Paul had only two years before indited for the use 
of that very church. We can thoroughly sympathise with the feeling of 
double admiration— both of the great man and his great book—with which 
he must have passed so directly from the one to the other—each inter- 
preting so richly the other—each illuminating and revealing so brightly all 
that was deepest and strongest, in the other. And it could scarcely fail 
to strike him by what a cablida junctura the two books are as it were jointed 
together, that St Luke’s summary of the apostle’s preaching and teaching, 
in the very last words of the history, might well be taken as the very motto 
and key-note of the grand epistle following it? For what is that epistle 
in its sum and substance but the preaching by the pen instead of the voice 
of the same kingdom of God—and the teaching or expounding, on a grand 
and comprehensive and almost systematic scale, of “those things which 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ,” If it be asked what these few summary 
words of the apostle’s biographer meant—how much of glorious, gracious 
truth was indicated by them ‘—see, here is their meaning fully told in the 
apostle’s own greatest epistle. And if it be asked, whatis the main theme 
and drift of the whole complex epistle 7—see, here it is most aptly set 
forth in a dozen words: ‘The kingdom of God—the things which concern 
the Lord Jesus.”’ 

“ ow shall we characterise this wonderful epistle?” exclaims the admir- 
ing and sympathetic commentator. “ Fragmentary answers to this question 
—or rather some things which may be accepted in lieu of an answer—have 
once and again forced themselves out in the course of our exposition, where 
its depths or its heights would not suffer us to be altogether silent. But 
we attempt not what cannot but fall below the feeling of every penetrating 
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and reverential student. While all Scripture has stamped its impress in- 
delibly on the Christian world, perhaps it is not too much to say, that for 
all the precision and strength ‘which it possesses, and much of the spiritu- 
ality and the fire which characterise it, the faith of Christendom, in its best 
periods, has been more indebted to this epistle than to any other portion of 
the living oracles. 1t supplies, to a larger extent than most are aware of, 
both the bone and the marrow of the evangelical system, as handed down 
from the beginning, and as received in the living church of every name. 
Its texture is so firm, its every vein so full, its very fibres and ligatures so 
fine and yet strong, that it requires not only to be surveyed again and again 
as u whole, and mastered in its primary ideas, but to be dissected in detail, 
and with unwearying patience studied in its minutest features, before we 
can be said to have done it justice. Not only every sentence teems with 
thought, but every clause ; while in some places every word may be said 
either to suggest some weighty thought, or to indicate some deep emotion.” 

A commentator who writes thus of his author is evidently in the fullest 
sympathy with his thought and spirit. It only remains to ask, whether he 
has an equally just and full sense of the exegetic canons which ought 
to give law to the commentator of such a book ?—a book which more than 
any other, as he has himself truly observed, has been the dogmatic standard 
of the church’s faith. Does his exegesis dogmatise too much or too little? 
One more extract from the Introduction to the Epistle will satisfy the 
reader upon this essential point. 

“'T'wo opposite errors are to be eschewed by the interpreter of this book 
of the New Testament. If the theological element absorb too much of his 
attention, he will be in danger of unconsciously forcing its teaching, or at 
least of substituting for the simplicity and freshness with which it is here 
given forth the hardness and dryness of a mere system. But undue 
jealousy of system, and a marked determination to make every passage 
speak for itself irrespective of its hearings and connections leads but to 
laborious trifling; and springing as it does from a lurking disbelief of the 
unity of Scripture, it only tends to aggravate that evil. At the same time, 
nothing is more difficult than, in such an exposition, to give the due pro- 

ortion to each of these elements, the exegetical and the theological. That 
be has fully succeeded in doing this, the author of the present work is far 
from pretending. But if there is one feature of it more than another to 
which he would venture to claim attention, it is the rigidity with which 
the exegetical element is made throughout the basis of its doctrinal super- 
structure, and yet the richness and the definiteness of theological teaching 
which a strict exegesis is seen to yield, and which it is possible to divest to 
a large extent of its modern technicalities.” 

The claim which the author puts forward here so modestly he has, in our 
best judgment, very amply substantiated in the whole conduct of his arduous 
work. Everywhere we have seen equal reason to admire the conscientious 
fairness of his exegesis, and the richness and definiteness of the theological 
teaching which he founds upon its results, Of course his theology has 
helped much his exegesis, but without distorting it. No doubt, if he had 
had a less rich and definite theology to bring to the appreciation of the 
teaching of the epistle, he would have found a much less rich and definite 
teaching in it. But that would not have been the fault of the epistle. It 
is only he that hath eyes to see who can see; and if it is only a proficient in 
mathematical knowledge and perception who can be expected to understand 
the full meaning of the Principia of Newton, it is only what might be ex- 
pected, that he should be the best able to interpret the richest and most 
definite theology anywhere to be found in the Bible who is already a ri 
and rich dogmatic theologian. And in this connection we need scarce 
remark that Professor Brown keeps a vigilant eye upon all the erroneous 
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theologies of our own times, and is specially careful to bring the teaching 
of the Word to bear upon all of these in their turn. This feature increases 
much the value of his exposition as a handbook for preachers and teachers; 
and no commentary upon the Scriptures, in any age of the church, can be 
satisfactory, or indeed even relevant, which does not perform this useful 
function. As Neander so fully points out in his Essay on the Importance of 
the Practical Interpretation of Scripture, the one great function of the 
Christian ministry is to mediate between the Word of God and the moral 
and spiritual conditions of every succeeding age. And neither commenta- 
tors nor preachers fulfil their functions aright who do not make this practi- 
cal mediation between the human disease and the divine Remedy a prime 
and steady object of their concern. 

There is only one other point in the numerous high merits of this work 
which we think it indispensable to advert to, viz., the ample evidence it 
contains of the author’s acquaintance with almost all the latest literature 
of his subject, both British and Continental. His printed list of ‘‘ Works 
quoted or referred to”’ is a very extensive one, and includes almost all the 
newest works of the foreign press. In the critical department he is speci- 
ally frequent, and wisely so, in his references to the latest forms of the 
negative criticism of Germany, We observe numerous strictures of this 
kind in his treatment of the Acts of the Apostles, where they are chiefly 
called for. In his treatment of the Epistle to the Romans, we do not find 
that he has made any use of two recent works which seek to bring out 
more fully than was ever done before the occasional character of this epistle 
in common with all the rest. We allude to the German volumes of 
Theodore Schott and Dr Mangold. It has long been too common to ignore 
this occasional element in the book, in forgetfulness of the fact that 
it is an epistle to a particular church arising out of particular circumstances 
to which it carefully applies itself, and not a treatise at large in the proper 
sense of that term. And no doubt it was the character of the occasion of 
the epistle which determined very much both its substance and form, The 
two writers just named have contributed much to the elucidation of the 
structure of the epistle in this direction. But we cannot go into so large a 
subject here and now. The handling of the question would better befit 
a paper on the whole recent literature connected with the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, than such a notice as the present of a single exegetical work aa 7 it. 


Belief—What is it? or, The Nature of Faith, as determined by the Facts of 
— Nature and Sacred History. William Blackwood & Sons. 
869. 


This anonymous work, though faulty in style, and not easily read, is no 
ordinary production. Itis remarkable for originalityand freshnessin many of 
its chapters, and important for the influence which it cannot fail sooner or 
later, to have upon the evangelical mind of the country; an influence, 
which, though sure to be disliked and resisted in the first instance in some 
quarters in the interest of some long-established conventionalisms of thought 
and language, will in the end, we are persuaded, be generally acknowledged 
to be, in the main, wholesome and happy. 

“The task attempted in the following chapters,”’ says the author in his 
preface, “is to a a natural history of religious faith, describing the 
mutters with which religious faith occupies itself, and the mental experi- 
ence of its dealing with them. The writer has endeavoured to treat the 
subject purely in this light, avoiding all help or entanglement which might 
arise in considering faith in connection with any religious or philosophical 
system ; and with the same view, bas avoided the use of conventional lan- 
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guage on the subject, which might be suggestive of theoretical thought. 
The means of investigation are the authentic history of religious experi- 
ence contained in the Bible, and the explanatory analogies by which rever 
lation instructs mankind in the nature of the religious relationship.” ty 

We regret that the author in the very first sentence of his work, should 
have made use of so stumbling a phrase as ‘“‘a natural history of religious 
faith,” which will suggest to most readers tie idea that he is of opinion, 
that the life of faith is a pure product of natural forces, and that he has 
written this volume to prove it. ‘The fact is, that the athor holds no such 
opinion. The theology of his book, though objectionable in some points 
of importance, is sound and scriptural in its substance and spirit ; but the 
author, while shunning for his own reasons what he déems conventionalisms 
of divines, should not have so far departed from the uriderstood and estab- 
lished conventions of the mother tongue, as to speak of making “ a natural 
history” of that faith which he himself holds with St Paul to be, on one 
side at least of its origin and history,“ not of ourselves, but the gift of 
God—the fruit of the Spirit.” 

The method of reasoning adopted in the treatise is exclusively analytical, 
and in consequence, “the concentrated presentation of result which 
synthetic statement allows, has had to be sacrificed, and the readier appre- 
hension at different stages of the writer’s whole meaning which that 
facilitates.’ He therefore very judiciously states, by anticipution, in the 
preface, the result arived at, which in his own words is the following :— 
“Tf the induction attempted be correct, religious faith cannot be intelligibly 
defined by any of the conventional terms or short expressions generally 
used as sufficient in speaking of it, but can only be described by its ex- 
perienced consciousness, and that man’s religious faith is his habitual 
emotional thinking of the historical manifestations of God’s love to him, 
associating these with the person of the Son of God in such a manner as to 
make his believing a life, whose essence is union of affection, and of con- 
scious spiritual sympathy with him,” 

To this, we add here the “ author's reason for presenting this description 
of faith in the form of a lengthened investigation.” ‘ Room seems to 
exist,” he thinks, “among writings on the subject of faith, for a somewhat 
detailed representation of it in non-theological language, from a natural 
history point of view. Perhaps it is greatly in consequence of a compen- 
dious definition of faith being unattainable, that religious teachers have 
——— it almost always in its connection with systems of doctrine, and 

ave treated of the importance of faith, and the consequences attached to 
possessing it, without such description of itself as would enable learners to 
recognise it in their own consciousness. The effect of this, however, is the 
prevalence of hurtfully indistinct notions respecting this great element of 
religious life. Very many religious persons have no definite thought of 
what faith is. Many have a kind of feeling that it is some mysterious 
possession which those who are in Christ have, and others have not, but 
which cannot be understood at all by them until they have it. Some are 
afraid to think upon the subject with the definiteness which they would 
strive after in any other inquiry. Others, in contrast to this modest but 
injurious diffidence, make presumptuous assumptions of a faith which is 
not described in the Word of God. The following pages are meant to be a 
contribution to that simplicity which belongs to the practice of religion— 
what we have to do to be saved—as certainly as mystery is to be recognised 
reverently by human minds in the theology contained in revealed truth.’ 

The author, then, is of opinion that a compendious definition of faith is 
unattainable, and that none of the usual definitions given of it in theolo- 
gical language by religious teachers, in the use of single conventional terms 
or short expressions, are sufficient to make it intelligible to learners. He 
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no doubt refers to such terms as belief, trust, acquiescence, confidence, em- 
bracing Christ, receiving Christ, resting on Christ, and the like, which are 
all every day current and familiar in religious discourse. He prefers a 
description of faith to any definition of it, and this description should be 
such as fully te cover the “experienced conscic ” which every true 
child of God has of faith in his own heart; and the author is. farther of 
opinion that he gives a true description of faith—true equally to Scripture 
teaching and the Christian consciousness, when he describes it as a man’s 
“ habitual emotional thinking of the historical manifestations of God's love 
to him,” associating these always and inseparably with the person and work 
of the Son of God. 

Now there is a good deal in these opinions of our author which the “ re- 
ligious teachers” of the country can hardly be expected to hear without 
surprise. They will be slow to think with him that so familiar a state of 
the Christian mind as faith does not admit of definition. Why should it 
not? It is not a mystery of the divine nature or of the divine government. 
It is not anything in religion of which we are only imperfectly informed, and 
which we only know now in part. It isa subject which, as he amply shews, 
has its illustrations and examples in all parts of Scripture; it is a grace 
which has its home in every sanctified soul. Why, then,should a compendicus 
definition of it be unattainable? We remain of opinion, after reading 
all that the author has written upon the point, that the definition of faith 
in our Shorter Catechism is as good, and adequate, and scriptural a definition 
as any of the other admirable definitions contained in that compendium. 
Nor wiil it be thought by many, we predict, that the subjective side of the 
description given us of faith by the author (in lieu of a definition) is a very 
definite and intelligible account of it. Faith, he tells us, is a habitual emo- 
tional thinking of so and so. These are very large and vague terms, not 
in the least definitive or distinctive—‘ Emotional thinking,” we are told the 
thinking is to be, but this isa very inadequate determination of its quality. 
For what particular emotions or affections of the soul are intended? Not 
surely all or any emotions or affections whatsoever. And what is the form 
of thinking intended? Notsurely all forms of intellectual action, whether 
of the judgment, or the memory, or the imagination, or the associative 
power. Thinking on religious things may be either believing thinking, or 
unbelieving, or disbelieving, and in all three cases alike it may be emotional, 
t.e. accompanied with feeling or affection—either of love or hate—either of 
complacency or repugnance. 

The author is much happier, we think, in the objective part of his de- 
scription of faith, and it is the copious and rich illustrations of this side of 
the subject which he brings from Scripture and the analogies of family 
life, which constitute, in our view, the chief value of his work. A man’s 
religious faith, he writes, takes hold of, or has regard to, “ the historical 
manifestations of God's love to him’’—especially, and above all, in the per- 
son and work of the Son of God. “ The subject with which religious faith is 
to occupy itself as its peculiar business is a restricted one. It is God’s ex- 
ceptional affection towards mankind. What we may call the key-words of 
revelation, which all its histories, promises, and forms of assurance ex- 
pressed, are “ God so loved the world.” Our religious thoughts are directed, 
not to God’s nature, but to the facts and assurances of his love to man; and 
what thoughts are given to us of his natural attributes are presented to us 
in connection with that—the essential contemplation of our religion—his 
love to man, enhancing to our feelings its sureness, or its extent, or its ten- 
derness.” “ Inseparable from the subject of thought revealed to 
religious faith is the manner of the revelation. The form employed by 
God of making his love known to mankind is essentially a history of what 
it has done ; and, in being so, is in exact accordance with what he tells us, 
that his nature is above our investigation. .... . The revelation was of a 
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Person, assuring them of his love, but a Person declared not by attributes 
but by actions, the description of whose love was not a philosophical con- 
nection of it with his essential nature, but a history of its manifested care 
over individuals or peoples... . . . To believers, to the end of time, the 
name of Jesus is to be a word calling up not attributes but a specific history, 
the centre portion of which is a human biography. Such a faith the 
apostles called Jews and heathens alike to, and that by divine direction— 
their argument being prescribed to them: “ Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 

The illustration and verification of these statements, both of the great 
object of religious faith and of the historical manner in which it is mainly 
held forth in the revelation of God's truth, constitute a large proportion of 
the author’s work, and, in our judgment, much the most valuable portion 
of it. We have long felt the importance of the distinction here drawn 
between the formulated doctrines of the Christian theology and the historical 
persons and facts and events made known in the original Christian revela- 
tion. It has undoubtedly been too common to put an abstract theological 
Christianity in the place of the personal Christ and the concrete historical 
action or work of Christ; and the author is unquestionably in the right 
when he holds that “ the well marked way in which faith in God’s love has 
been learned by man—viz., in contemplation of that truth as it appears in 
the history of it—must determine much what manner of teaching is expe- 
dient in man’s endeavours to extend the faith. The teaching should essen- 
tially be historical as distinguished from doctrinal. It should be chiefly the 
facts and the expressions of the word of salvation. . . . . These facts and 
words of God’s own representation of saving truth, and not doctrines logi- 
cally arranged by man out of all the materials afforded by the Word, are the 
knowledge which faith feels its possession of—the effective help to the 
human soul to “have the Lord ever before it.” Systems of doctrine do 
not carry the same life, the same conviction of reality, with them to 
man’s recognition. Containing always a mixture of other language with 
the Bible’s language of facts—containing also, unavoidably perhaps, as his- 
tory would seem to teach, a mixture of human theory with Scriptural facts 
... . they fail in coming home.” 

Thoughts of this kind are, we are persuaded, as seasonable as they are 
just ; and they are thoughts, besides, which are at this day striving for utter- 
ance in many minds. ‘The author has given to them here a very able, full, 
and convincing expression and verification; and, in this regard, we commend 
his work to the special attention of “ religious teachers’’ of all churches and 
of all degrees. ‘I'he author is worthy to be a teacher of teachers—a man of 
original mind, of fine culture, and of high spirituality. L. 


The Testimony of the Catacombs and of other Monuments of Christian Art, 
Srom the second to the eighteenth century, concerning questions of doctrine 
now disputed inthe Church. By the Rev. Wuarton B. Marriott, B.D., 
F.S.A., sometime Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Assistant 
Master at Eton; Select Preacher, &c. London: Hatchards, 187 Picca- 
dilly. 1870. 


This volume consists of three parts or essays—1. Monuments of Christian 
Art from the second to the eighteenth century, illustrating the gradual de- 
velopment of the cultus of the Virgin Mary. 2, Monuments of Christian 
Art, having reference to the supremacy claimed for the See of Rome. 
3. The Autun Inscription, having reference to the Sacrament of Baptism 
and of Holy Communion, and to the state of the faithful after death. 

The first part or essay is a review of a work by Rev. J. S. Northcote, 
D.D., President of St Mary's College, Oscott, and Rev. W. R. Brownlow, 
M.A., entitled, “Roma Sotterranea; or, Some Account of the Roman Cata- 
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combs. Compiled from the works of Commendatore de Rossi.” What the 
author censures in that work is, that the authors have sought as their 
special object to find in the monuments of primitive Christianity testimony 
on behalf of modern Romanism ; and he juins issue with them on three 
controverted questions, for which they invoke the evidence of these early 
monuments—the worship due, according to the Church of Rome, to the 
mother of our Lord; the supremacy claimed by the Roman See; and the 
doctrine of the Sacraments, particularly that of the mass. 

In the first essay he takes up the question of the evidence afforded by the 
early monuments in regard to the worship of the Virgin Mary. The monu- 
ments to which he confines his remarks are the rude frescoes upon the 
walls of the catacombs or places of Christian sepulture at Rome, which in 
all probability date from a time but little later than the age of the apostles ; 
and the mosaic pictures, dating from the close of the fourth century onwards, 
which cover the walls of some of the oldest churches of Rome and Ravenna. 
In opposition to Dr Northcote and his coadjutor, he establishes in the 
most satisfactory manner, that, as regards the pictures on the catacombs, 
they furnish no evidence whatever that religious worship was yielded at the 
periods to which they relate to the mother of our Lord. He establishes 
with equal clearness that the mosaic decorations of the churches at Rome 
and Ravenna, exhibit not the slightest evidence, even at the close of the 
sixth century, of idolatrous worship having been offered to any creature 
whatsoever. But in the eighth century there are indications of religious 


homage having been paid to the Virgin Mary; and in the ninth, she was 
represented as a queen on a gorgeous throne, bearing the infant Saviour 
on her knees, wearing a royal crown upon her head, and adorned with all 
the insignia of royalty, a conspicuous object for the worship of the faithful. 
It was only in that century that a pictorial representation of the doctrine 
of the assumption of the Virgin Mary, that is, her ascent into heaven body 


and soul together, the anniversary of which is celebrated in the Church of 
Rome on the 15th of August, obtained a distinguished place upon the 
walls of a Roman church. 

In the next.essay in the volume the author traces the gradual develop- 
ment, as revealed in different monuments, of the power of the Bishop of 
Rome, till as Pope he came to claim and to be regarded as God's vicegerent 
on earth, in whose person was invested supreme power both temporal and 
spiritual. 

Pithe third essay is a dissertation on an inscription in Greek, a language 
of which the writer evidently had no common command, found in the year 
1839 buried in the soil of an ancient cemetry in the immediate vicinity of 
the town of Autun, once the capital of Gallia Aiduensis, and believed to 
belong to about the year 400. The inscription, in which some Roman 
Catholic writers have attempted to find conclusive evidence of the doctrine 
of the Real Presence as having been held in the second century, according 
to the date they assign to it, the author understands as written on the 
tomb of a Christian youth who is represented as addressing his friends in 
symbolical language, which simply amounts to an exhortation to faith and 
a holy life, and to the expression of his strong confidence in Christ’s saving 
presence in death. 

Mr Marriott is a trustworthy guide. To him these archmological 
inquiries are evidently a very captivating pursuit. He writes with a full 
mastery of his subject ; and in tracing the gradual development of the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary and of the Papal supremacy, he triumphantly refutes 
such writers as attempt to find in the earliest Christian monuments testi- 
monies in favour of these leading doctrines of the Roman Church. These 
monuments, which are to be found ‘in the principal cities of Italy, in 
Southern France, and here and there in parts of Africa and of the Bust,” 
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and which date from nearly the age of the apostles onward to the close of 
the fourteenth century, are of the most varied kind, consisting of “frescoes, 
mosaic pictures, sepulchral inscriptions, sculptured sarcophagi, carvings in 
ivory, ornamental glass, illuminated books, coins, medals, works in bronze 
and other metals.” We are struck with a pleasing surprise at the remark- 
able manner in which they reflect the prevailing tone and the distinguish - 
ing characteristics of the successive centuries from which they date, con- 
stituting a “ pictorial history of Western Christendom,” for many centuries. 
To the student of Christian antiquities who would obtain an accurate view 
of early Christian history, this volume is of great value; and it will serve 
as a corrective of those writers who, from their Roman tendencies, would, 
by the grossest perversion, convert the discoveries made in this department 
of archeological research into the means of proving the early reception 
in the Christian Church of certain popish articles which were unknown 
to the church for centuries after the commencement of the Christian era. 
The interest of the work is much enhanced by woodcuts and photographs 
of some of the most curious and instructive frescoes and mosaic pictures, 
which are described by the author. 


The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. Translated from the German of Dr 
E. Zeiier, Professor of the University of Heidelberg. By Oswatp 
J. Retcuet, B.C.L. and M.A., Vicar of Sparsholt, Vice-Principal of 
Cuddesden College, and sometime Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1870. 


Dr Zeller’s work entitled “ Socrates and the Socratic Schools,” translated 
into English by Mr Reichel,—a work forming an introduction to the real 
philosophy of Greece as it found expression in the systems of Plato and 
Aristotle,—has been favourably received. This volume, which takes up the 
systems of philosophy that were formed posterior to the times of Plato and 
Aristotle, displaying as it does the same thorough knowledge of the subjects 
treated, and the same power of presenting them in an attractive form, will, 
we doubt not, meet with an equally cordial welcome. 

The Stoical, Epicurean, and Sceptical systems of philosophy were in full 
vogue in the time of Christ and his apostles; and they continued to flourish 
till about the close of the second century from the birth of Christ, when 
Neoplatonism, which professed to adopt what was truth from every sect, 
and to arrange the whole into one comprehensive system, arose and became 
so popular as rapidly to eclipse every other system of philosophy, and to 
maintain its place for several centuries. These systems, while they existed 
and flourished, much obstructed the progress of the gospel and its embrace- 
ment by persons of rank and learning, as appears from the contempt in 
which the philosophers of Athens and Corinth held Paul’s doctrine and the 
manner of his preaching. But the Neoplatonic philosophy proved far more 
injurious to the Christian faith than these systems; for, having been 
admired and adopted by many Christian teachers of the first name, it 
corrupted the simplicity of its heavenly doctrines, and imported into it 
opinions wholly at variance with the teaching of inspiration. 

The greater part of this volume is occupied with discussions on the 
philosophy of the Stoics, In examining their system of philosophy, we 
naturally first inquire what were its conceptions concerning God; and on 
this point Dr Zeller supplies us with ample information, affording a melan- 
choly proof of the truth of the statement of the apostle, that “the world 
by wisdom knew not God,” and shewing that many of our modern free- 
thinkers do not essentially differ from the Stoics in their conceptions of a 
God ; the conceptions of both being pantheistic, and consequently atheistic. 
According to the Stoics, there was no difference between God and original 
matter ; both were one arid the same thing. They maintained that reality 
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belongs only to the world of matter; that everything ay existing must 
be matter. How then did they conceive of God? They distinguished in 
what was material two component parts,—the part which is acted upon and 
the part which acts, or, in other words, matier and force. To matter alone, 
they held, belonged real existence ; but the characteristic of real existence 
they sought in the capacity to act and to be acted upon ; a capacity regarded 
by them as belonging to matter by virtue of certain inherent qualities. 
God, therefore, was simply matter conceived of as acting, the force that 
resides in matter as such, and that fashions it into the various forms which 
it assumes or presents. Heat or fire was the power to which the life and 
existence of the world were to be referred. This power the Stoics conceived 
of as being the soul of the world, as being God himself. When, therefore, 
in speaking of God they made use of different terms, such as reason, soul of 
the universe, destiny, providence, fire, ether, or even the universe, they meant, 
not what we usually understand by these terms, but simply the force 
resident in matter, and not different from it. It is, therefore, evident that 
the philosophy of the Stoics was strictly pantheistic, involving the denial 
of a personal God, and spurning the idea of an eternal God calling into 
existence a temporal world. From the pantheism of the system necessarily 
followed the Stoical doctrine of necessity or fate, for everything was con- 
sidered as resulting from the unchangeable operation of the divine force 
which acts upon the world, producing what it does by an absolate necessity, 
so that nothing can happen different from the way in which it has happened 
under given circumstances. Nor does divine providence extend to indi- 
viduals taken by themselves, but only in so far as they form part of the 
universe. It is hardly necessary to say that the conclusions to which many 
rationalists, who claim to be scientific thinkers, arrive in our own day are 
exactly similar. 

The Stoics were especially proud of their system of ethics, the theory of 
which was entirely based on the principles that virtue is not only the 
greatest good, but the alone good, and that vice alone is evil. Neither health, 
nor riches, nor honours, nor even life itself was regarded by them as a 
good; nor poverty, pain, sickness, disgrace, and death as evils. They, there- 
fore, held that we ought not to be affected with joy on account of the 
former, nor with grief on account of the latter. A uniform calm tran- 
quillity of mind constituted, in their estimation, the glory of human nature, 
and this led them to affect what is plainly at variance with the constitu- 
tion of human nature, and with the example and teaching of Christ, a 
proud insensibility under the calamities of life. 

The discussions in the volume on the Epicureans and the Sceptics occupy 
a much smaller space than those on the Stoics, but they are not less inter- 
esting and instructive. The learned author authenticates his statements 
throughout by numerous footnotes, consisting chiefly of quotations from 
the works of the most eminent of the philosophers of ‘the different schools 
which pass under review. 





Colloquia Peripatetica. By the late Joun Duncan, LL.D., Professor of 
Hebrew in the New College, Edinburgh. Second Edition. Edin- 
burgh : Edmonston & Douglas, 1870. 


“This little volume,” writes the compiler of it in his prefatory note, “ is 
a mere collection of fragments—deep-sea soundings, we may call them. 
They skirt the margin of many great questions, and enter the very heart of 
others. Casuaily, and sometimes fitfully, the plummet is let down; and, 
while the water ig deep, ycu feel that he has either touched the bottom, or 
reported why he cannot reach it.’’ For the gathering of such fragments, 
the preserving of such occasional soundings, we feel deeply grateful to the 
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Rev. William Knight of Dundee, who has done his work lovingly and well. 
Dr John Duncan was, in the estimate of all who knew him, a remarkable 
man,—remarkable for clear far-seeing vision, giant grasp of intellect, 
a learning, these gifts and acquirements being harmonised and 

eightened by deep piety of heart he life. Of all this, however, the 
literary outcome was small and somewhat disappointing ; so that the repu- 
tation of the Rabbi— as his students loved to call him—was much greater 
within a limited circle than anything he gave to the public, or did in 
public, might seem to justify. This arose partly from a peculiarity in the 
structure of Dr Duncan’s mind, which unfitted him for public appearances, 
partly from the absence of method which, along with an inveterate shrink- 
ing from the manual labour of composition, characterised him to the end of 
life, and which has given rise to many anecdotes regarding the absent- 
minded Professor. Hence it is that we do not expect ever to possess more 
than fragments—fly-leaves, so to speak, of the “ breathing library of wis- 
dom,” which Mr Knight says so truly has perished with him. 

But of these let us by all means have as many as possible. Their sug- 
gestive value is beyond all price. In the region of insight what could be 
finer than this: “ A lady once said to me, ‘ ‘The more I see of myself, I see 
nothing so ponenty mineas mysin.’ I said to her, * Well, you do not see 
decp enough. There is something far more properly yours than your sin ; 
and your sin is improperly yours. It is a blot in your being, which, if 
you do not get quit of it, will never cease to be unnatural to you. No, 
the image of God is more properly yours, though you had no share in the 
production of it.” Very many pious people do not rise high enough in 
their anthropology. They ascend to the fall, and forget the higher fact 
that we fell from a height where we were fitted to dwell, aud where we 
were intended to remain. And Jesus Christ has come that He might raise 
us even higher than to that height, and make us sit in the “super-celestials” 
with Himself. 

Dr Duncan’s strictures upon theories and schemes, philosophic and theo 
logical, are often most felicitous. We refer more particularly to his remarks 
upon Sir W. Hamilton's theory of the Infinite, Mansel’s doctrine of Ne- 
science, Augustine’s theory of Evil, and Jonathan Edwards’ “love of Being” 
definition of Virtue. Some of the shorter aphoristic utterances preserved 
in this volume are very fine, shewing marvellous powers of analysis com- 
bined with a rare felicity of expression ; while others indicate a breadth of 
view and a range of sympathy which lead us to rank the peripatetic theo- 
logian among the catholic order of intellects. From Hegelianism to Photo- 
graphy, from Chrysostom to Carlyle, from Kantianism to Plymouthism, 
from Satan, ghosts, and angels to ritualists and seceders, he passed with a 
readiness and fulness of information which betoken perfect mastery and 
thorough acquaintance. When referring to and quoting Newman’s well- 
known hymn [why does “W. K.” not give the two lines correctly?], Dr 
Duncan calls him “the subtile devout man.” We have sometimes thought 
that of living men Newman is the one to whom we would most readily 
compare the late Free Church Professor. Subtilty, devoutness, learning, 
catholicity (other and higher than Roman), these are to be found in John 
Henry Newman; and they were strikingly exhibited in John Duncan. 
Whether or not our readers accept of this comparison, certain we are they 
will enjoy this volume of what the compiler calls “deep-sea soundings,” 
but of what Dr Duncan, with the humility of his great child-heart, would 
probably have called ‘‘ babblings in the dark.” 


English Derived from Hebrew ; with Glances at Greek and Latin. By R. 
Goverr, London: 8. W. Partridge & Co. 1869. 

This is an ingenious, if not quite successful, attempt to shew that 
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English is derived from Hebrew. The origin of the work is thus described 
by the author: “Professor Max Muller, in his lectures on language, 
having shewn that several of our common English words are derived from 
the Sanscrit, it struck me to inquire, What would be the result of tracing 
the obligations of the English language to the Hebrew? And, havin 
gone into this matter to some extent, I now believe that English is deriv 
Jrom the Hebrew. 

“Dean Alford supposes that the Celtic, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and 
Spanish jointly contribute some five per cent. of words to our native 
tongue. As the result of my inquiry, I should be inclined to say that 
there are not five per cent. of Saxon words which cannot be traced to the 
Hesrew. I wish, however, not to theorise, but to present the reader with 
examples from which he can deduce his own conclusions.” 

In his mode of presenting these examples, Mr Govett is very racy, and 
therefore interesting. He is always contident, and never tedious. If his 
statements sometimes are not very instructive, they are often high] 
amusing. We give a specimen from chapter third, which is taken up with 
words relating to “ The Dwellings of Men” :— 

“ We move on into the saLoon, and notice the winpow with its diamond 
squares of Gass, and its old-fashioned nasp. The word saLoon seems to us 
at orice to arise out of SaLHOON,’ ‘a table '—it being the great centre of 
the room, the place of meals. The winpow we derive from ID‘0,? ‘to 
perceive, to see.’ In English, W is generally prefixed to words beginning 
with this Hebrew letter. The Hebrew word is the parent of many other 
words which will suggest themselves to the scholar. The GLass comes 
from GLaS,' ‘to shine, to glisten.’ The asp, from HaSB,‘ ‘to contrive, a 
contrivance.’ 

“In the centre is the rante. At the side of the room are the sHEeLvss, 
and one broad siaB for the sideboard. These three words own as their 
parent the Hebrew SLaB,° ‘a ledge, a border.’ The B changed into F 
gives sHzi¥. The S is exchanged for T by the Chaldee; and from the two 
other letters transposed we get ‘Tabula,’ table. Thence also, I suppose, 
we obtain our ‘sleeve,’ and the Irish name for a flat-topped mountain, 
Slieve, as ‘ Slieve-Bloom’; while the French also own the Saléve, as one of 
the lower mountains adjacent to Mont Blanc. The lip and lap come from 
the same root, the S omitted.” 

From this specimen, it will be seen that the author’s method is too 
dashing to be strictly scientific. Hc sometimes also derives an English 
word alternatively from two or three Hebrew words, a clear and admitted 

roof of the want of certainty in his system, if system it can be called. 
Indeed, he does not appear to be always guided by sound or settled 
principles in that changing and transposing, adding and omitting of letters 
to which he has recourse, in tracing an English word to its supposed 
root or roots in Hebrew. It is not to be expected that judicious readers 
will be persuaded by the fanciful, vague, and indefinite arguments which 
are the result of so capricious a mode of procedure. n the contrary, the 
employment of such proofs is fitted to weaken the relative force of those 
that are intrinsically legitimate and valid. 

The whole materials brought forward in the work, after setting aside 
those that on the face of them are without solidity, are far from being 
sufficient to maintain the position taken up by the author, that all bul five 
per cent, of the words of the English language are derived from the Hebrew. 
Notwithstanding, enough, and more than enough, remains to demonstrate 
that the relation between English and Hebrew is not only real but 
extensive. D.N 
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The United States of America. A History. By Roserr Mackenzie. 


London: T. Nelson & Sons, Paternoster Row; Edinburgh, and New 
York. 1870. 


The absence of all references to authorities, of footnotes or appendices 
the placing of important dates down the side of the pages in bold figuring, 
and the breaking up of the contents of the book into short chapters, these 
things all indicate that Mr Mackenzie’s history is intended to serve a 
popular purpose. Were it not for the ornamental style of the binding, 
with its sketch of the Mayflower, and of the granite boulder on which the 
pilgrims stepped in 1620, one might suppose that it was intended for school 
as well as popular use; and possibly to such a use it may afterwards be 
turned by the enterprising publishers, who will then place it in simpler 
and lighter boards. Regarding it in a popular and educational light, we 
give the volume our hearty commendation, 

Of the United States, up to this time we have not had a concise history, 
such as young people and general readers would care to open, What 
little was known of American history in our schoolboy days, was gathered 
in a fragmentary and vague way from the lives of Columbus, Franklin, 
and Washington, a mode of learning history which manifestly leaves many 
blanks unfilled up, many chapters unread. 

In the course of some 278 pages, Mr Mackenzie takes his readers from 
the discovery of the continent in 1492, down to the amendment of the 
constitution on the 30th of March in this year of grace. Of the four books 
into which the history is divided, the first and second acquaint us with the 
colonising of the land, and the formation of the nation ; while in the third 
and fourth, we have traced for us, in succinct statement, the beginning of 
internal troubles connected with King Cotton, the war of secession, and the 
emerging therefrom of re-united America, Apparently more interested 
in the later than in the earlier part of this undertaking, and perhaps on 
that account more successful in the general treatment of it, our author has 
evidently given conscientious labour to his work in all its divisions ; and 
never, so far as a careful perusal enables us to judge, has he secured 
pictorial effect at the expense of accuracy. 

As it is supposed to be the duty, if not the delight of the critic, to find 
fault with something, it may be permitted us to hint, that occasionally the 
historian is lost sight of in the politican, and we have history-writing 
which will find favour only with the admirers of Thorold Rogers of this 
country, and Goldwin Smith in America. With one of such pronounced 
liberal views (some would employ a much stronger term to describe our 
author's school of polities), it is evident that Monarchy, even when limited, 
finds little favour, and Kingeraft none at all. Perhaps the republican 
sympathies and proclivities of our author will secure for his history such 
cordial welcome on the other side the Atlantic as more than to neutralise 
any evil resulting from offence given to British royalists and conservatives. 

In the matter of style Mr Mackenzie is graphic in the arranging of his 
material, and correct in the structure of his sentences. Not unfrequently 
we think, grace and rhythm are sacrificed to terseness by a number of 
extremely short sentences occurring in succession. Thus, in describing 
the antecedents of Benjamin Franklin, Mr Mackenzie writes :—“ He kept 
a small stationer’s shop. He edited a newspaper. He was a bookbinder. 
He made ink. He sold rags, soap, and coffee.” Surely the information 
conveyed in these five sentences, might have been woven into a single and 
not too long verbal tissue. But our author has evidently a love for short 
chapters of two or three pages, and short sentences of three or four words ; 
and if he cares to vindicate his preference by affirming that, for popular 
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and educational purposes, this extreme of brevity is better than its opposite 
our fault finding is at an end. ; 

As indicating our high appreciation of the historical merits and the 
literary attractions of the volume, we have no hesitation in assuring 
teachers, that in its present form, it furnishes them with a most readable 
prize-book, while, in the form we hope soon to see it assume, it will form 
an admirable text-book of American history. We trust our assurance of 
the sincerity with which we bestow this praise, which school-books as a 
rule do not merit, will induce Mr Mackenzie to devote some portion of the 
few leisure hours a mercantile life affords to other historical pursuits. 


Fiji and the Fijians. By Taomas Wiutuiams. And Missionary Labours 
among the Cannibals ; extended with Notices of Recent Events. By 
James Catvert. Edited by Georce Sraincer Rowe. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 1870. 


The Fiji islands, situated in the South Pacific, which comprise not fewer 
than two hundred and twenty-five, though only eighty are inhabited, and 
which surpass most other groups in the Pacific, both in extent of surface 
and in the largeness of the population, were first discovered by Abel 
Jansen Tasman, a Dutch navigator, in the year 1643. It was not till 
about the year 1806 that these islands were visited for the purposes of 
commerce, &c. For a long time our only information regarding them and 
their inhabitants was derived from those so engaged, who were chiefly 
American. But from the exploring expedition of the United States, from 
the voyages of British ships of war, and especially from the work before us, 
fuller and more accurate knowledge on the subject has been obtained. 

The Fiji islands eastward are small and much resemble each other, but: 
those lying westward are large and diversified. ‘So beautiful was their 
aspect,” says Commodore Wilkes, “that I could scarcely bring my mind to 
the realising sense of the well-known fact that they were the abode of a 
savage, ferocious, and treacherous race of cannibals,” The inhabitants of 
the Fiji islands have been estimated by some authorities at 300,000. Mr 
Williams limits their number at about 150,000, an estimate which is pro- 
bably nearer the truth. But it is calculated that within the last fifty years 
the population has diminished one third, and in some districts one half, 
both on the coast and in the interior, in consequence, it is believed, of the 
ravages of war, and of the murderous customs of heathenism. 

This volume consists of two parts, Ist, The Islands and their Inhabitants ; 
embracing the origin and polity of the people, war as conducted among 
them, their industrial produce, their manners and customs, their religion, 
and their language; and, 2dly, The History of Missionary Enterprise in 
these Islands, forming, from its commencement, scarcely thirty-five years 
ago to the present time, a record of evangelising success so astonishing as 
to resemble the history of the church in the age of the apostles rather than 
in our own day. 

To shew the mighty results which have been achieved by the preaching 
of the gospel among these savage islanders, we would quote the summary 
‘account given by Mr Calvert. ‘Thirty-five years have not yet passed,” 
he writes, “since the two first missionaries landed in the Fiji islands, and 
the labourers ever since have been few ; yet the change effected is marvel- 
lously great, beyond precedent in modern times. The Gospel, proclaimed 
in a straightforward and earnest way, has done its old work. The Spirit 
has accompanied the,truth with His convincing and transforming power ; 
and the result on a grand scale is manifest, real, and deep. Cruel practices 
and degrading superstitions have been greatly lessened. Thousands have 
been converted, have borne persecution and trial well, maintained good 
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conduct, and died happy. Marriage is sacred, the Sabbath regarded, family 
worship regularly conducted, schools established generally, slavery abolished 
or mitigated, the foundation of law and government laid, and many spirit- 
ual churches formed. A native ministry is raised up for every branch of 
the church’s work. The language has been reduced to written form, a 
grammar and dictionaries have been printed ; 22,000 copies of the New Tes- 
tament and 5,000 of the completed Scriptures have been supplied, and, for 
the most part, purchased by the native converts; catechisms with Scripture 
proofs, reading-books, a large edition of Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
two editions of a valuable System of Christian Theology, and hymns, have 
been widely circulated and profitably used. The returns of the Fiji district 
in 1869 are,—391 preaching places, 13 missionaries, 1 English school- 
master, 44 native assistant missionaries, 839 catechists, 2,266 day-school 
teachers, 2,541 Sabbath-school teachers, 494 local preachers, 2,260 class- 
leaders, 20,348 full and accredited church members, 5,909 on trial for 
membership, 914 Sabbath schools, 51,159 Sabbath scholars, 1,524 day 
schools, 51,125 day scholars, 105,947 attendants on public worship,” 


A Critical English New Testament: Presenting at one view the Authorised 
Version and the Results of the Criticism of the Original Text. London : 
Samuel Bagster & Sons. 1870. 


The end contemplated by those who have issued this publication, and 
the way in which they have sought to attain it, are described by them- 
selves as follows :— 

“The design of the publishers in this edition of the English New 
Testament is the employment of that version as a ground-work on which 
to exhibit the results of the criticism of the original text, for the use of 
the general reader. 

“For this purpose, they have taken the following critical texts to 
furnish the readings which have been thus exhibited; those, namely, of 
Lachmann; of Tischendorf, in his last completed edition ; of the Two- 
fold New Testament, slightly altered in some places, on a careful review; 
of Alford, as finally given in the abridgment of his larger work ; and of 
Tregelles, as far as it has been already published. 

“With each variation from the common reading, those of the above- 
named critical texts are cited in which such variation has been adopted ; 
and, in addition, the principal documents by which it is supported, when- 
ever such citation has been deemed material. : 

“ Ourssions from the common text are marked by brackets. INsErTions 
are printed in Italics, and enclosed in brackets. Variations are indicated 
thus: | her first-born son: a son | .” 

The plan adopted, and executed by the eminent publishers with their 
usual care, exhibits with clearness, distinctness, and neatness, and with 
great brevity, the differences between the Authorised Version on the one 
hand and the five texts, set up as the standards of modern criticism, on the 
other, But, what we call in question is, Whether it is justifiable, under 
cover of making a comparison, summarily to assume that the five texts 
selected are to be received as the standards of the results of modern 
criticism. No account is taken of texts containing only one or a few 
books of the New Testament, Nevertheless, it ors § to reason that, the 
more extensive the field, there is necessarily the less time available for 
the minute and satisfactory examination of its several parts. Take, for 
example, the case of Dean Alford’s text of the whole New Testament with 
its various readings. Bishop Ellicott, in one of his small but very valuable 
critical commentaries on some of the Epistles of Paul, well says that, 
as Dean Alford to have devoted to the examination of his various 
readings all the time at his disposal after the discharge of his official 
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duties, he could not, on an average, have given more than a quarter of an 
hour to the consideration of each of these various readings. But the 
time available to him for the examination must, in reality, have been less 
than that stated; for, as is well-known, the Dean does not limit his 
labours to his official duties. We ask, then, Is it right to set up the 
hurried and hasty judgment of any man, however great his abilities and 
learning, at once as one of the highest standards in a matter so important? 

Moreover, whatever may have been the design of this publication, its 
direct tendency and effect—as may be seen at a glance and ascertained by 
continued inspection—is, to present the Authorised Version to the mind 
of the general reader under the greatest disadvantage. At the bottom of 
the page, the first place is indeed assigned to the reading in Greek of the 
“Rec.” Text. Nothing, however, is added to support it, or even to hint 
that aught can be adduced to support it, in that place of honour. While, 
on the contrary, the five competitors are not — arrayed in opposition, 
but also supported by the letters and figures usually employed in quoting 
the ancient codices of the sacred Scriptures. ‘To take a single example : 
—we observe that in the famous disputed passage, 1 Tim. iii, 16, the 
reading is given thus :—“ Great is the mystery of godliness: | God: who | 
was manifest in the flesh.” Here no reference is made to the fact that 
the Sinaitic manuscript of Tischendorf—one of the oldest and best—has 
clearly 6s;, God, as in our version. ‘The effect, designed or not, which 
the whole is fitted to produce on the mind of the general reader, is un- 
favourable, as it is unfair, to the Authorised Version. 


Daybreak in Spain ; or, Sketches of Spain and its New Reformation. A 
Tour of Two Months. By Rev. J. A. Write, LL.D., author of “The 
Papacy,” “ Pilgrimage from the Alps to the Tyber,” &¢., &. Cassel, 
Petter, and Galpin, London and New York. 


We consider this to be one of the most important and interesting works 
of the present day. Though the startling news of the Franco-German war 
have occupied the minds of all for these two months, almost to the exclusion 
of everything else, still the remembrance of the present aspect and future 
destiny of Spain cannot fail to recur at every lull of the tremendous contest ; 
and recur, too, as not unconnected either with its origin or its issues. We 
refer not now to the mere fact of the Hohenzollern proposal. We cannot 
forget that this notable affair was only one of the results of a previous 
revolution, which involved the deposition of the reigning majesty of Spain, 
and which now threatens an entire change in its constitution. No intelli- 
gent observer of the signs of the times can fail to experience the deepest 
anxiety to know the part which Spain is likely to play in the stirring 
drama of continental revolution. To such the pages of Dr Wylie’s new 
book must afford matter of serious study, and cannot fail to suggest much 
thoughtful reflection. They are the result of the author's personai observa- 
tion during a late tour in that interesting country; and like the other 
works of that talented writer, they are full of graphic delineations, which 
add greatly to the effect of the solid and judicious remarks with which they 
are interspersed. Had our space permitted, we should have gladly trans- 
ferred to our pages some of the more salient passages, such as the Escorial, 
and the new scenes witnessed at Madrid. ‘This is decidedly one of Dr 
Wylie’s best works, and likely to prove most successful. The publishers 
have spared no pains in the numerous illustrations with which it is em- 
bellished. Altogether, it isa beautiful book, and will go far to enhance 
the popularity which Dr Wylie has earned, more especially in England, 
where his works have met with distinguished celebrity. 





Men of Faith. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library. The writings of Methodius, Alexander of 
Lycopolis, Peter of Alexandria, and several fragments. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. London: Hamilton & Co. Dublin: 
John Robertson & Co, 1869. 


Methodius, Bishop of Tyre, who suffered martyrdom in the year of our 
Lord 312, had the reputation of being a very learned man, and was the 
author of various works, of which the greater number has been lost. Here 
is given the “ Banquet of Virgins,” the only complete work of this father 
which has been transmitted to our time. It is throughout eulogistic of a 
virginal life, which, in correspondence with the sentiments in favour of 
celibacy, prevalent in his time, he pronounces “ the best and noblest manner 
of life,” “ the root of immortality, and also its flower and first fruits.” To 
this performance are added various fragments, by the same author, of which 
the principal are the portions still extant, of his discourses on the resurrec- 
tion, in opposition to Origen, who maintained, that in punishment of the 
fall the body is given as a fetter to the soul, which, in a pre-existent state, 
lived without a body; and that the resurrection promised, is not the restora- 
tion of the same flesh, but simply of the form of each man’s corporeal 
frame, as it now appears, stamped upon another spiritual body. 

The treatise of Alexander, Bishop of Lycopolis, who lived in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, against the Manichgan opinions, especially 
the leading tenet that matter is essentially evil, is a sound and sufiiciently 
complete refutation. Having been an adherent of the sect himself, he 
had peculiar means of communicating information concerning it; and he 
may be regarded as here presenting the arguments and train of reasoning 
by which he was convinced of its errors. 

In this place, we gladly embrace the opportunity offered of speaking in 
terms of the highest commendation of the whole series to which this 
volume belongs. The Messrs Clark have rendered great service to theology, 
by furnishing English readers with such an immense treasure as that of the 
Ante-Nicene fathers; and we cannot but refer generally to the excellent 
style in which the translations have been executed, under the learned 
superintendence of Dr Roberts and Dr Donaldson. 


Men of Faith ; or, Sketches from the Book of Judges. By Luxe H. Wist- 
man, M.A., Author of “Christ in the Wilderness,” &c. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 1870. 


In this volume the author gives a general view of that important period 
of the history of the Hebrew people during which they were governed by 
judges—by those extraordinary persons whom God at different periods was 

leased to raise up to deliver them from their oppressors, to suppress the 
idolatry into which they so often fell, to reform their manners, and to 
administer justice. He then takes up the history and character of four of 
the most eminent of the judges whose exploits are recorded by the inspired 
writer, and who are commemorated in the Epistle to the Hebrews as men 
of faith,—Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson. 

In the selection of his subjects from the wide field to which they relate, 
the author has displayed a wise discrimination ; and while uniformly study- 
ing brevity, he handles every topic with much ability and in a forcible 
style, which not infrequently rises to a masculine eloquence. He has 
mastered the drift and spirit of the sacred narrative, and has thrown much 
light on a part of the history of God’s ancient people, which, though very 
interesting and replete with varied lessons of instruction, is perhaps less 
studied than the other inspired portions of their history. 
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The Blessed Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, regarded from a Layman’s 
point of View. By Daniet Bropie, Author of “ the Spirit Contro- 
versy,” &c. Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 1870. 


“T trust,” says the author of this volume in the preface, “ that an in- 
dulgent public will pardon the obtrusion upon their notice of the following 
work, coming as it does from one who cannot speak with the authority 
conferred by office, but who must depend for a hearing, solely upon the 
rationality of his arguments. I may plead, in excuse, the example of 
several eminent men, such as Chillingworth and Wilberforce, who, as lay- 
men, wrote works which have been none the less warmly cherished by the 
Church for whose benefit they were penned. Nay, I may plead the 
example of St Luke, who, though belonging to the same profession as 
myself, and being strictly a layman, was permitted to contribute more 
towards the store of gospel truth, than any of the apostles even, except St 
John and St Paul.” 

The author needed not to make any apology on the ground of his being a 
layman for the publication of a volume which recommends itself by its own 
intrinsic merits. The whole subject of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
he has carefully investigated in the light of Scripture, and the result is, 
the production of a masterly and very instructive treatise on one of the 
most sacred rites of our religion, in regard to which it is important in these 
days of ritualism and rationalism, that every Christian should have accurate 
conceptions. 


Works of the late Rev. James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S. Nisbet & Co., London. 


This valuable collection of ‘‘Golden Remains,” has now reached the 
fourth volume, and in point of size, typography, and style of ‘‘ getting up,” 
is everything that could be wished. It cannot fail to be a most acceptable 
publication to ministers and others who wish to possess a library edition 
of works so precious and in many respects so unique, although it is likely 
that the general public will still prefer to have the separate works in the 
small, neat form in which they originally learned to love them. No 
editor’s name has yet appeared on the title page, and the anonymous editor 
would have done well to have given us a little more editing in the last 
volume, which is a reprint of a great many short pieces, single sermons, 
contributions to periodicals, lectures, &c., which first appeared at very 
different and distant dates. Although the pieees are arranged in chronolo- 
gical order, we could have wished each and all of them, instead of only 
some, to have borne an exact date, and, where desirable, to have been accom- 
panied with a brief note of the occasion on which each piece was originally 
written. But we are still more solicitous about the editing of the remain- 
ing volumes of the series, which are to consist of a selection from the 
unpublished discourses of the lamented author. The respected publishers 
will, we hope, be alive to the great responsibility involved in the task of 
making men 4 selection ; and to the reasonableness of our expectation, that 
they will give the Christian world a guarantee for the judiciousness and 
good taste of what is done, by publishing the name of the editor whom they 
may call to their assistance. 


. 








